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Art. I—THE THREE IDEAS, 
By Prof. Henry N. Day, New Haven, Conn. 


EvEr since the time of Plato, at least, the three so-called ideas 
of the True, the Beautiful, the Good, have found free expression 
in the literature of the civilized_world. The language of com- 
mon life, as well as that of the schools, has recognized them, and 
has stamped them with its richest, best, most significant charac- 
ters. No terms in any language speak more expressively to the 
intelligence and the feelings of men than those which denote 
these ideas. 

That these terms in universal language are not meaningless 
symbols, denoting mere zeros of thought or phantoms of fancy, 
that they are on the contrary signs of actual verities, not a 
doubt seems to have arisen. The recognition and acceptance 
of the ideas as such verities have been unhesitating as they 
have been universal. 

That these ideas, further, stand in some vital relationship to 
one another has also been accepted with a kind of spontaneous, 
instinctive faith. Universally has it been believed that the per- 
fectly good must be in beauty and according to truth ; that 
pure beauty must be in like conformity to truth and goodness ; 
and that the true must of its own native tendency go forth in 
beauty and also be a blessing. In some respects it has been 
supposed they must be one and the same, while yet in some 
other respects they must be diverse ; although the precise char- 
acter of this identity and diversity may have escape recogni- 
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tion. The vital, necessary union has been confessed, if the ex- 
act nature of the relationship has been unknown. 

These three ideas, moreover, have been recognized as all-com- 
prehensive, in the sense that the human mind can take into its 
experience nothing but the true, the beautiful, or the good in their 
perfection, their imperfection, or their contradiction; that they 
are the three categories under which every object which can be 
apprehended by the soul of man is apprehended ; that, in other 
words, all that is object to the human soul belongs to one or an- 
other of these categories. 

It is proposed in this article to investigate the grounds of these 
claims on the part of the true, the beautiful, and the good, tosuch 
universal and unquestioning acceptance; and to determine, if 
possible, the nature of these ideas, the character of the relation- 
ship between them and also of the specific relationship between 
each of them and the human soul as capacity to apprehend them. 
The investigation will be pursued in the following order of par- 
ticulars, viz.: The nature of an Idea; The specific nature sev- 
erally of the true, the beautiful, and the good; The relationship 
between the three; and lastly the correlativeness of these sev- 
eral ideas as all-comprehensive object to the diversified capacity 
of the human soul or subject—the correlativeness, in other words, 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good, as object to the human 
intelligence, sensibility, and will respectively as subjects. 

I. Wuar 1s an Ipra? 


The general significance of the term idea is sufficiently defi- 
nite and fixed for all popular uses. But in the scientific and 
speculative applications of the term and in its specific mean- 
ings, there is great diversity, and consequently great liability to 
confusion in the use of it. “ Whole systems of philosophy,” it 
has been well observed by an accurate thinker, “owe their origin 
to the confounding of these several meanings.” 

Locke sought to give to the term a meaning which should at 
once command acceptance as in accordance with the received 
use of it in discourse and which also should be definite and pre- 
cise. He defines an idea to be “ whatsoever it is the mind can 
be employed about in thinking.” An idea, according to Locke, 
is simply an object of thotght, as opposed to thought itself or 
thinking, whether taken as originative, communicative thought, 
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as when we speak of God’s thought inthe creation of the uni- 
verse, or as receptive, interpretative thought, as when we speak 
of our thought of the universe as a creation. He of course 
meant to exclude all notions of an image—a species—inter- 
vening between the object and the apprehending mind; and 
accordingly sometimes speaks of ideas as immediate objects of 
thought. 

It must be confessed that this definition, so carefully elabo- - 
rated and so earnestly defended, with all its seeming correctness 
and correspondence with received usage, is yet obnoxious to 
criticism. Certain it is, that Locke was not always consistent 
with himself in the use of the term, and that his definition 
led to misapprehension and dispute, not to say to serious mis- 
take and error. The definition, in fact, as is often the case, 
being framed to guard against only a part of the possibilities of 
mistake, was open and unguarded in respect to others. It was 
both inadequate and inexact. 

Plato of old, as Locke of late, had much to say of ideas. He 
did not give a formal] definition of the term idea; and his use of it 
in diverse specific applications, and in meanings correspondingly 
modified, has, like Locke’s use of it, given rise to misapprehen- 
sion and dispute. Both philesophers were alike misinterpreted 
as teaching that ideas were real entities. Aristotle, thus, in his 
Metaphysics, Book II., Chapter ix., repudiates the Platonic doc- 
trine expressly on the ground that these ideas were held not 
only to be universal, but to subsist separately from individuals 
or singulars. Elsewhere, however, he seems to accept the doc- 
trine without qualification. 

Is it possible now to clear the definition of the term idea 
from all that is erroneously connected with it, and still preserve 
that which every body accepts as true in regard to it? We may 
not perhaps answer this question with an absolute affirmative. 
From the very necessities of the case, we use other words in 
our definition which are as truly liable to change of meaning in 
the progress of thought and of language, as the term itself 
which we seek to define by them. Moreover, our own views, from 
the very finiteness of our thinking natures, can never embrace 
every feature and relation of any object which we think. But it 
may be practicable so to shape our definition, as to render it 
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impregnable to any such assault as has been made on the sup- 
posed teachings of Locke and Plato. 

It is very obvious that these two great thinkers regarded ideas 
from two opposite directions. Locke for the most part at least 
viewed ideas as objective ; as, accordingly, set over against mind 
as the apprehending subject. Plato, on the contrary, took pre- 
dominantly a subjective view of them; as, accerdingly, in the 
mind. Locke meant by the idea of a chair, that in the object 
which constituted it what it was irrespectively of the design 
of the maker; Plato meant rather this design itself, as 
that which was to be realized as the object, and so making 
it what it was. It was unavoidable from the infirmity of human 
thought and of human speech, that at times each philosopher 
should view the term in the phase opposite to that to which 
he was more wont; and hence arose a liability to confusion 
and consequent misapprehension. 

In truth, language proposing to adopt words to express the 
state of mind which we call thought, might begin with the matter 
of which we think, or with the thinking mind, or yet with the 
act of thinking itself; and in perfect accordance with its fixed 
usage introduce three sets of terms, which should each of them 
be appropriately used to signify the same thing. Thus the term 
matter, the hyle of the Platonic and Aristotelian phrase, denoting 
that formless, motionless chaosin which mind embodies its action, 
of which we can form no notion, but merely that of its being 
capacity of idea, we use in perfect propriety, so far as the prin- 
ciples of language are concerned, to denote not only this empty 
capacity of ideas, but also this capacity when more or less filled. 
We speak thus familiarly of the matter of a poem, meaning the 
thought or idea or plan which fills the volume. So the term 
thought, wé use in like freedom to signify either the thinking 
faculty, the object or matter of which we think, or the thinking 
act itself in which the thinking faculty or subject is united to 
the matter or object. The term idea is thus diversely used ; 
and often through inadvertence, or perhaps for mere sake of 
convenience, we do not take care to indicate precisely which 
specific meaning we intend. 

With this understanding in regard to the indefiniteness of 
language, we may come to the interpretation of Plato or of 
Locke, and possibly find that they were not so inconsistent with 
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themselves, nor so far out of the way in their teachings, as we 
might otherwise imagine. 

Both philosophers fully and heartily recognized one Creator 
of the universe, who shaped the characters of his own infinite 
intelligence, love, and power, in greater or less degree in every- 
thing that he.created. They both alike recognized God's idea 
in the universe. The work of creation consisted in expressing 
this idea ; while this idea was in a sense one, it was also diverse ; 
it was one comprehending the diverse many. We think and 
speak accordingly of God’s idea, generally, in the universe, and 
also of God’s ideas specifically or singularly in the universe, or 
of this or that idea of his, in this or that object, and as we ne- 
cessarily conceive of creation, as an energy exerted, or an 
activity expressing itself of which the objective universe is the 
result or product, we naturally conceive, not only of a single 
all-comprehensive outflow of the creative power in the crea- 
tion, but of specifically modified forms of this creative ener- 
gy. We have thus idea as universal, and idea as specific or 
singular. 

Further, in.our analytic thought we find a strong tendency to 
discriminate in every work or product the producing cause from 
the produced result. The universe, accordingly, or any part of 
it, any object in it, in so far as designed or projected by the 
Creator, in so far as still lying in his mind, was naturally re- 
garded by Plato as distinct from the universe as realized or cre- 
ated. This idea of God in the creation as thus designing was 
properly regarded as archetypal ; and all specific ideas in so far 
as still in the divine mind were, in reference to the same ideas as 
realized, properly regarded as archetypal. 

Still again, we apprehend these ideas; we speak of our ideas 
of the universe or of particular objects in it. 

The same idea, accordingly, whether of the whole of the cre- 
ation, or of any part of it, or any object in it, is naturally dis- 
cerned by us in either of three distinguishable phases,—the idea 
as in the mind of the Creator, the idea as realized in the creatéd 
object, and the idea as apprehended by a contemplating mind. 
For example, the idea of the sun may properly be interpreted as 
meaning either, first, God’s creative idea as he entered upon his 
creative work ; or, secondiy, the sun itself in its proper attributes 
without obvious implication of its being the work of a creative 
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mind ; or, thirdly, the object of our contemplating minds, our 
notion of the sun as we contemplate it. . 

The Greek language distinguished but partially these several 
phases. The word eidos expressed rather the object itself, 
whether as realized product simply, or as such product as object 
to be contemplated. The word idea had a subjective reference, 
implying or suggesting that the object was a work of mind, or 
an object of mind. As we should suppose, however, the two 
words are to a certain extent interchangeably employed. 

We come thus to the recognition of the one meaning ever to 
be found in the word idea as applied to the creation or any 
part of it: it ever means a form of the divine activity in creation, 
whether universal as comprehending the entire universe, or more 
or less specific or singular, embracing a part of that creation or 
_ an individual object in it. In the same way we understand how 
we come to apply the term to any work of any mind, to the pro- 
duct of the human mind, and to call any form of human activity 
an idea, distinguishing as before the three phases, idea as origi- 
nating or designing, idea as realized in the product, and idea as 
contemplated or apprehended. 

We may define idea, accordingly, to be a form of mental act- 
tivity ; or a determination of spiritual energy, having three leading 
modifications in the application and use of the term according as 
it is regarded as lying in the originating mind, as realized in 
the outward object, or as apprehended after being thus realized 
by a contemplating mind. 

II. Waar 1s THE Ipgka oF THE TRUE? 

Tt will be noticed that by this inquiry is meant, what is an 
idea so far as true, what do we mean when we characterize any 
form of mental action as true, what is the true as one of the 
three comprehensive ideas. 

The term ¢rwe is used here not in its most familiar and popu- 
lar sense, yet is one by no means very uncommon. The employ- 
ment of it in this sense is sanctioned by the most accurate and 
scholarly usage. Principal Shairp for example, in the second of 
his recent Lectures on Culture and Religion, uses this language : 
“Tn proportion as the moral nature was true and strong.” He 
uses language in speaking thus of a ¢rue moral nature correctly 
and significantly. We have no difficulty in understanding him 
to mean by a true moral naturea moral nature that has the essen- 
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tial attributes of such anature. So when speaking of a true 
sun, we use appropriate and allowable language to denote a 
sun having the essential attributes of a sun,—suppose roundness, 
brightness, gravity or attraction. The idea of the Creator em- 
braces these essential attributes and in so far as true embraces 
them as united in perfect harmony in this object. The idea 
would not be true if any of these attributes were separated from 
the object or from the other attributes. The idea of the sun as 
true involves, then, necessarily the union of each of these at- 
tributes with the object and with the others. And it is to the 
relation between the attribute and the object that the term true 
particularly looks. It points directly to the attributes as to- 
gether belonging to the sun. The Creator’s idea of the sun 
in so far as true is thus a particular form or determination of 
the ereative energy uniting in one object several attributes in 
perfect harmony or congruence. The idea as true regards this 
common relationship of all the attributes to the object. 

But Principal Shairp in the same lecture uses this language : 
“Each should form some high aim which is true to his own na- 
ture and to the truth of things.” The language is intelligible 
and is correct. But a true aim here is not an aim merely that 
has the essential attributes of an aim, as suppose of intelligence 
and direction ; it has other attributes, relative attributes; it is 
an aim that is true relatively to something out of itself,—true 
to nature. We are under the necessity then of extending the 
meaning of the term trve so as to include in it not only essential 
attributes but also relative attributes. A true sun is one which 
not only has the essential attributes of a sun, but which also 
stands in harmonious relations to the universe—to all other 

parts of the divine idea in creation. 

In an analogous way we find idea regarded as mere object, in 
the second of the three phases of idea already indicated, to be 
true when its attributes both internal and essential, and also ex- 
ternal and relative, are united to the object in perfect harmony 
with it and with one another. The sun would not be a true sun 
if it were square, or dark, or out of relation to the planetary system. 

Just so idea regarded as subjective apprehension—our idea of 
the sun—so far as true, apprehends its object as having certain 
attributes both intrinsic and extrinsic. The idea is designated 
as true when we apprehend this relationship of attributes to the 
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object and to one another; when we apprehend the sun as round, 
bright, and centre of attraction ; when, expressing ourselves in 
words, we say that it is round, bright, and centre of attraction. 

We arrive at the same result if we follow the mere etymologi- 
cal suggestions of the word. T'ruth is trowing or thinking, or, 
more exactly, the product of such trowing or thinking. What is 
capable of being trowed or thought is true. Accordingly, Aristotle 
in his Metaphysics, Book V., c. ii, places the true and the false 
in the discursive intelligence—en dianoia; and expounds the true 
as the uniting or separating of the attribute and its subject. We 
think the sun, thus, or apprehend it as true, when we unite its 
attributes with it in thought, as that the sun is round, ete. The 
object by itself, as apprehended in simple perception, is not 
thought. Only as we go on from perception to the discursive in- 
telligence, in which the mind discerns in the simple object given 
in perception a subject and attribute, and so runs in either direc- 
tion toward the subject and toward the attribute discerned in 
the object, do we arrive at thought or at the true, in the sense 
of the term now assumed. The doctrine of Locke, Essay on: the 
Human Understanding, Book IV., c. v., is in perfect accordance 
with this view. He teaches that truth properly belongs only to 
propositions, in which ideas are put together or separated accord- 
ing as the propositions are affirmative or negative. 

The true, then, viewed in any of its phases or modifications 
as idea, originating, or realized, or apprehended, rests ever on 
the relation between a subject and its attributes. This relation 
is ever an agreement or a separation, or more accurately is ever 
an identification or a differencing; and appears when fully 
expressed in words as an affirmation or a negation. The essen- 
tial and characteristic elements of the true are hence these two : 
first, the agreement or identification of all the attributes with the 
subject; and secondly, the agreement or congruence of the 
attributes with one another. These are the indispensable and 
the comprehensive signs and tests of the true in all positive 
or affirmative thought. In negation there is ever a recognized 
separation or differencing of subject and attribute. 

Ili. Wuar is THe IpEa oF THE BEAUTIFUL ? 

The inquiry here is, in what does the beautiful as distinguished 
from the true ard the good consist ; what do we mean when we 
speak of the sun as beautiful ? 
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It should be remarked here, that under the generic or compre- 
hensive term beautiful we include the imperfectly beautiful and the 
positively ugly, just as under the general category of the true, we 
include the imperfectly true and the false, as also under the gen- 
eral term good, we shall understand not only the perfectly good 
but also the imperfectly good and the positively bad. 

In our endeavor to reach a satisfactory solution of the inquiry, 
we begin with the generally received discrimination between 
the true and the beautiful, that the former respects the essence 
of an object, that is, as we have seen, the relation of attributes 
and subject recognized in the object, while the latter respects 
the form of the object. Beauty, then, is in the form. But, as 
Cousin well remarks, “form is not form only; itis the form of 
something ; it enfolds something inward. Beauty is then ex- 
pression.” ‘Truth is attribution; beauty drops from view all 
attributes as such, whether essential or relative, does not regard 
this relation, although the attributes may make the object beauti- 
ful, so that without them it would not be beautiful; would not be 
itself indeed ;—although, in other words, beauty ever implies 
truth. Beauty is form ; as form of something it expresses, reveals. 

But expression, revelation, implies an expressing, revealing 
mind as well as also an apprehending, contemplating mind. 
Beauty as form expressing, revealing, is thus intermediate be- 
tween communicating and receiving minds. It rests upon a re- 
lation betweed a mind expressing and a mind receiving, not 
upon:a relation between asubject and attributes. All beauty thus 
involves necessarily, first, something to be expressed—some 
idea or form of mind or some determination of spiritual energy ; 
secondly, a medium through which this idea is to be expressed, 
some matter; and thirdly, the actual expression of this idea in 
this matter. 

As applied to a particular object—the sun—viewed now not as 
true but as beautiful, this exposition of the nature of beauty 
presents to us the sun as an object revealing a certain idea, 
which idea is nothing else than the particular determination of 
the creative energy revealing itself in this way. The divine idea 
in fashioning the sun entered the chaos of matter, the formless 
hyle, the world of not-being in the language of speculation, and 
revealed itself so that it could be contemplated ; and just so far 
as the sun is regarded, not as an object with attributes, but as 
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a revelation, an expression, it is beautiful. Beauty is not es- 
sence, but form. 

When therefore we meet in discourse language that makes 
truth and beauty one, or identifies them, as when Shaftesbury 
says “all beauty is truth,” the meaning must be that any object 
which is true is aiso beautful, just as content implies outline. 
The true and the beautiful are two phases of the same. The same 
divine idea, the same determination of creative energy, which went 
forth into the formless /yle and left there an illumining, warming, 
attracting energy, an object with these attributes all congruously 
united in it, which object may accordingly be regarded as true, also 
expressed itself so as tobe apprehended as a mere form, revealing 
itself so as to impress a receiving mind and through this communi- 
cation and impression, expressing itself as having these attributes. 

There are here, as before, obviously the three phases: first, 
the idea as to be revealed or expressed in the revealing or shap- 
ing mind—/orma formans ; secondly, the idea as revealed or 
shaped in its matter—/orma formata, objectively ; and thirdly, 
the idea as impressed on the contemplating mind and felt by it 
—forma formata, subjectively. There are also the three constit- 
uents to be distinguished as necessary to constitute the form, 
the idea to be revealed, the matter in which it is revealed, and 
the actual embodiment of the idea in the matter ; just as in the 
true as that which is thought, there dre ever the three elements 
—the object of which we think, the attribute thought of it, and 
the thinking act itself,—subject, predicate, and copula. 

The same object, we may be allowed to repeat, is both true 
and beautiful; as true it bears one aspect, as beautiful, another. 
Inasmuch as every object must have an essence, must have 
attributes congruently united to it, making it what it is, and also 
must have form, as otherwise it could have no outer being, or 
enter into experience at all, so every object must be at the 
same time true and beautiful. We use these terms, of course, in 
the generic sense indicated, as comprehending, the one not only 
the positively true, but also the positively false, as well as the 
imperfectly true ; and the other, not only the positively beautiful, 
but also the positively ugly, as well as the imperfectly beautiful, 
or that which is in part beautiful, in part ugly. 

IV. Wuat 1s THE IDEA OF THE GooD? 
All rational activity, every idea, while it must have its essen- 
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tial attributes which make it what it is, and also must have a 
form in which it appears, must in addition also have an end at 
which it aims and in which it finally rests. This end in the case 
of any particular determination of the divine energy, as indeed 
the whole end of this energy, must be perfectly good. It must 
be a perfect good whether such particular determination of the 
divine energy be merely a good in itself or merely a means of 
good, or both. The sun is a good. It is so in the divine idea or 
the design and aim of God in creating it; it is so, likewise, re- 
garded as a realized product of creative energy ; it is so, more- 
over, as received into experience by those who contemplate it, 
or feel its warmth and brightness. 

In the same way every rational energy, whether perfect or 
imperfect, is to be characterized in reference to its own tendency 
and end as coming under the category of the good, in the broad 
sense as including not only the positively and perfectly good, but 
the imperfectly good, and the positively bad. 

As we have found in the case of the true and the beauti- 
ful, there are likewise in the good three constituent elements, 
neither of which can exist without the other, and all of which are 
essential. There is a free agent, action, end; or, differently ex- 
pressed, there is source of activity, movement, goal; or in still 
different phrase, there is motive, direction, result. Good is at- 
tributed, in the free use of language, to each of these three con- 
stituent elements; but never can language be correctly used 
which characterizes either element as good, with no implication 
of the others, or at least to the exclusion of them. God may be 
spoken of as perfectly good, because he is perfect love. But love 
as morally good, must regard end or aim. To speak of love 
without object or aim is to utter sound empty of sense. In like 
manner perfect love must move directly, undeviatingly, towards 
its object, in the way to accomplish its aim. As Aristotle well 
says: “Good in man is rational energy according to virtue.” 
There can then be no goodness properly ascribed to the source 
of action, to the motive, to the doer or agent, apart from all con- 
sideration of the end or object of the action, or apart from all 
consideration of the character of the action itself, that is, the 
movement from the source to the object. Again, God may be 
spoken of as perfectly good, because acting in perfect rectitude. 
But rectitude draws in necessarily the motive and the aim of the 
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action ; the motive is inconceivable without it. There can be 
no rectitude in act that has not been prompted in love and that 
does not aim at good as itsend. Moreover, this end, this result, 
may be characterized as good. God may be called good, because 
he effects the blessedness of his creatures ; because his action re- 
sults in their well-being. That a free being, conceived as perfect, 
should by his ection cause anything but blessedness in those 
whom his action exclusively respects, is not supposable. 

In other words, goodness applied more directly to the agent, 
the source of a perfect action, and, viewed more prominently as 
seated in him, must include by necessary implication not only a 
loving purpose but also an action moving directly, moving that - 
is in rectitude, to an end in the experience of other beings—- 
must look out towards their well-being through rectitude. 
Goodness applied more directly to the action itself and so char- 
acterized as rectitude, must imply a loving source of the action 
and also an experience of benefit in the object of the action. 
Moreover, goodness applied more to the result of the act, must 
yet presuppose a loving origin and also a right movement to 
this its beneficial result. 

‘These three constituents are alike essential. They are per- 
fectly coérdinate. They imply one another. They came to be 
simultaneously ; one cannot be before the others, any more than 
a valley can be before the confining hills. A system of ethics 
may be based on either with equa] correctness, and equal com- 
pleteness. It may be founded more directly on the agent, the 
source of moral action; it may make love its fundamental prin- 
ciple, even as love is the fulfillment of the law. But love must 
regard its object, and must move towards it in the straightest 
and shortest way ; it must seek good and it must move in recti- 
tude. An ethical system thus founded upon love as the princi- 
ple of development, must not only distinctly recognize rectitude 
and beneficence, but must exalt them to codrdinate rank with 
love itself. Just so, a system of morals assuming right, holiness, 
as its principle of development, must as distinctly and as highly 
recognize both the motive and also the end or aim of moral 
action. Any act, separated from all relation to the motive of the 
agent and to the end or result in which it rests, however pertectly 
conformed in itself to a perfect rule, is empty of all proper 
moral character. The wind, ail nature in fact, obeys its fixed 
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law in undeviating rectitude, never swerving in the slightest 
from the straightforward line that is prescribed to it ; it merits, 
however, no reward, it receives no gratitude. A system of ethics 
that makes right or rectitude its exclusive principle, and does 
not regard right, motive, or beneficent end, as equally and co- 
ordinately essential in all moral action, is fatally defective. It 
cannot fail to mislead a trusting disciple, nor to vitiate morality. 
In the same way, still further, a moral system that founds on the 
result of all perfect action in a rational being, on happiness, or 
blessedness, or well-being in the object of the action, and over- 
looks or depresses love and rectitude as alike coéssential, is 
‘ radically wanting. Its logical tendency is to selfishness that 
ignores all obligation to other beings, and to dissoluteness and 
animalism that knows no law but indulgence. Yet a, system 
that makes good or well-being the leading principle in its devel- 
opment, and at the same time develops this element of morality 
in full recognition of its vital relation to the other elements, 
love and rectitude, may, like the other systems, be perfect and 
complete. 


V. Wuat is THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE IDEAS OF THE 
TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE Goop ? 


The exposition already given of the respective nature of 
these three ideas has foreshadowed the solution of this inquiry. 
In order to a clearer investigation of it, we will take an exem- 
plification first of a perfect, a divine idea—a particular determin- 
ation of. the divine mind—that we may have in our view only 
that which is perfectly true, perfectly beautiful, perfectly good, 
so far at least as an individual object, seen for the time more or 
less apart from its relations to the rest of the universe, can be 
so. Taking that idea as realized in some individual object—the 
sun—we find it to be at the same time true, beautiful, and gocd. 
We unhesitatingly characterize it as true, as having attributes all 
harmoniously united to it, and in perfect congruence with one 
another and with all exterior objects, so that our apprehension 
of it is capable of being shaped into the form proper to all 
truth—a logical proposition with its subject, predicate, and 
copula. We with equal readiness characterize it as beautiful ; 
as having a form in which an idea is embodied in matter, thus 
enabling us to apprehend it as a revelation of idea in matter and 
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having all the elements of perfect form. Once more, we at once 
characterize it as good, as a loving idea moving directly towards 
a result in blessing. We accordingly apprehend it to have the 
three elements of a perfect idea as the determination of energy 
in a perfect spirit. The characters all unite in the one idea. 
They are alike necessary. No idea of God, no determination of 
divine energy, can be that is not at the same time true—a unit 
ag subject with perfectly harmonized parts as attributes ; and 
also beautiful as a form revealing idea—a communication of a 
spirit to other spirits through a medium common to both ; 
and moreover as good—the loving determination of creative en- 
ergy moving in unswerving straightforwardness to a result in 
blessing as its one aim and object. They are perfectly congru- 
ous, neither one excluding, jostling, or crowding either of the 
others. They are of simultaneous origin and appearance ; one 
cannot be conceived as actual or real to be prior to the others. 
They necessarily coéxist in every divine idea. They are hence 
exactly coérdinate; one cannot be exalted above the other. 

The relationship is vital. We can as well conceive a visible 
object to have figure and no color, or to have color and no figure, 
as conceive of an idea of God as true, and not also beautiful and 
good, or as having either of these characters without both the 
others. 

If we take now an imperfect idea, that is, a determination of 
an imperfect mind, we shall find equally that it must have the 
characters of the true, the beautiful, and the good ; only we must 
interpret these terms in their generic or comprehensive import, 
as including under them or in them the imperfect and also the 
opposite or contradictory. Every idea of a rational being, per- 
fect or imperfect, must have an essence, that is, attributes con- 
gruously united-to a subject ; it must be what it is—must be true ; 
it must also have form which may be contemplated ; it must have, 
moreover, as the outgoing of a rational spirit, a source, a way, 
and an object—must be good or bad, or in part one and in part 
the other. Every exertion of spiritual activity, every rational 
act, has these phases necessarily characterizing it and inseparably 
united to one another. 

It is a matter of indifference whether we think of such ideas as 
a design or plan still immanent in the acting mind, or as out- 
wardly realized in some act or result, or as apprehended in con- 
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templation. It is ever true, ever beautiful, ever good, or the 
opposite—false, ugly, bad. 

We may in our analytic thought regard one phase to the ex- 
clusion of the others; but it is within our power to regard the 
others. Our abstraction in our thought of one does not annihi- 
late the others. 

One of these characters, moreover, may be more prominent, 
more obtrusive on our notice than the others; may thus char- 
acterize the object. An idea may appear thus more character- 
istically true than beautiful or good. But even although it be 
the baldest mathematical proposition, it yet must come under 
the categories both of the beautiful and the good ; it must have 
form and it must be useful or the contrary. Its beauty and its 
uses may be of the lowest order, but they yet pertain to it. In 
like manner, an artist may aim to produce only a thing of beauty, 
but his procedure must be in accordance with truth or in viola- 
tion of it, and also must do good or harm, or both in some de- 
gree. Benevolence, in the same way, may work out its most 
pure and signal service, so that the great blessing it works en- 
grosses our view ; yet its work must be throughout character- 
ized as more or less in truth or the contrary, and as having 
some form as beautiful or the opposite. 

Such is the vital relationship between the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. They alike pertain to every idea, every deter- 
mination of a spiritual energy. They are exactly codrdinate, 
each complementary of the others. Neither is primary or ulti- 
mate in respect to the others; their rise and appearance are ever 
simultaneous with the mental activity te which they belong. 
They fill up the entire field of attribution in respect to expressed 
idea. When we have regarded it in its essence and relations, in 
its form, and in its result or tendency as good or bad, we have 
exhausted the field of view in regard toit. They each imply the 
others. Where there is truth, there is beauty, there is goodness. 
Ifa form is not truthful, if it is baneful, although it may be in 
some respect perfect in form, its lack of truth and goodness 
mars it in other respects. If an act of good-will, of rectitude, 
of goodness, be not truthful in any respect, or if it be not ex- 
pressed gracefully and properly, it fails so far morally. They 
then are not only complementary of one another, they interpene- 
trate one another and are vitally incorporated each in the others. 
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Every perfect idea is transfused throughout with truth, beauty, 
goodness ; and every imperfect idea is transfused with a maimed, 
marred, or an altogether corrupted truth, beauty, and goodness, 
If one is perfect, the others are perfect ; if one is imperfect, the 
others are to some extent, it may not be equally, imperfect. 


VI. WuHat Is THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TRUE, THE Brautt- 
FUL, AND THE GOOD, ON THE ONE HAND, AND THE INTELLI- 
GENCE, THE SENSIBILITY, AND THE WILL, ON THE OTHER ? 


It is to be remarked, at the outset, that these two enumera- 
tions stand over against each other, the one as objective, the 
other as subjective. The true, the beautiful, the good, are ob- 
jects ; are for the mind; are what can be apprehended by the 
mind. The intelligence, the sensibility, the will, are depart- 
ments of an activity which, as subject, apprehends objects. 

In the next place it is to be observed that the spheres of the 
two groups are conterminous. The true, the beautiful, the 
good, all lie within the sphere of an activity that is intelligent, 
sentient, and free ; and there is nothing in either of them that 
transcends the proper reach of such an activity. Just so, on the 
other hand, the intelligence, the sensibility, the will, belong toa 
nature that, as such, can apprehend all that is true, beautiful, 
and good, and can apprehend nothing but as it is so character- 
ized. What is neither true, nor beautiful, nor good, is a perfect 
zero to mind. 

The old objective enumeration of mental phenomena is ac- 
cordingly exactly commensurate with the modern subjective 
enumeration ; the enumeration of ideas, which are the only 
objects of mental apprehension, exactly commensurate with the 
enumeration of faculties or capacities of apprehension, which 
constitute the-only subject for these ideas. 

We advance a step further, as we recognize now the truth that 
the true is sole object for the intelligence. This general state- 
ment includes the two propositions that the true as true is object 
for no other department of spiritual activity but the intelligence, 
and that the intelligence is concerned with no object but the 
true. 

The intelligence is the faculty of knowledge, the faculty of 
cognitions, or it is the knowing faculty, the cognitive faculty. As 
such it has but two comprehensive departments ; sensation, 
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memory, imagination, being properly only conditions of knowing ; 
first, the intuitive or the faculty of immediate cognition, which 
includes the perceptive as well as the intuitive in the narrower 
sense; and, secondly, the discursive, or faculty of mediate 
knowledge. These two departments of the intelligence are 
rather two stages of a single indivisible act, distinguishable in 
our analytic thought, but not separable in actual experience. At 
least a perception or intuition ever passes into a discursive state 
of the intelligence. We perceive the sun; the cognition, if it be 
deemed a cognition, is of an object in which, in the mere per- 
ception, subject and attribute are not distinguished. But our 
intelligence cannot rest there; at once and necessarily we recog- 
nize that the sun is round, bright, has certain attributes. No 
cognition is complete till this stage is reached. This then is es- 
sential to the integrity of an intellectual state, that it be discur- 
sive; that, in other words, it know its object under an attribute. 
This is a discursive act of the intelligence, when the intelligence 
thus runs in these two ways, back to subject and forward to at- 
tribute, uniting them, identifying them in its one cognitive act. 
This is a mediate knowledge, when an object is known through 
the medium of an attribute. 

But this, as we have seen, is to have the experience of the 
true. The true is nothing but this subject identified with attri- 
bute. It is nothing less than this. We attain no truth in mere 
perception or mere intuition. We perceive the sun ; but until we 
recognize it as being, as having the attribute of existence, or as 
round, as bright, and the like, we do not reach anything that is 
properly true in regard to it. We have certainly no completed 
cognition of it; we have no proper knowledge, no proper intel- 
ligence. The very term intelligence (from inter-lego) like the term 
discursive (from dis-curro) implies a duality which can be no other 
than that of subject and attribute, and there is nothing beyond 
this in knowing. Knowledge is complete, filled out to its fullest 
capacity, when the true is apprehended ; when its object is 
recognized in this identified relation of subject and attribute. 

The true, then, is sole object for the intelligence, and the in- 
telligence is sole capacity for the true. 

Still another step in our advance is accomplished as we recog- 
nize that the good is sole object for the will, and that the will is 
the sole faculty that originates - good. 
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As one of the three categories under which all attributes of 
idea or determination of rational energy are comprehended, the 
good is ever moral good. In a perfect being every outworking 
must be of course good in this high sense as involving free will. 
It must be good in intention, in end or object, and in actual 
achievement of intention in the object. The motive must be 
good, the result good, the act itself good, as right or holy. If 
the moral then is the proper sphere of the will, its exact corre- 
late, and is conterminous with it, so that whatever is moral ever 
implies a free-will, and every exertion of free-will must be 
characterized as good or the opposite, so far as moral, then the 
good, as one of the three codrdinate attributes of idea or deter- 
mation of spiritual energy, is sole object for the will, and the 
will 1s faculty only for the good. 

We hardly need adduce support for this view. Its correct- 
ness is fully recognized by Sir William Hamilton, when, in mark- 
ing out the three great fields of nomological psychology, he de- 
fines one of them—practical philosophy—to be “Simply the 
science of the laws regulative of our will and desires, in relation 
to the end which our creative powers propose, 7. e., the Goon.” 
Cousin, in like corroboration of our view, observes: ‘ The In- 
finite and Eternal will is revealed to us in our conscience in 
that supreme law,—‘ Will what is good; and the human indi- 
vidual will unites with the infinite will in freely obeying its 
voice. The whole man is included in this mystery.” 

If it be objected that there is an involuntary good which is 
not in the sphere of morality, it is sufficient to reply that all 
such involuntary good is the effect, although remote and me- 
diate, of free-will. A mere machine works such a good; but a 
free-will, aiming at a good result in the direct way to reach it, 
has stood back of the machine, and it is this will that has made 
it to work good. The human will and the divine will have in- 
deed concurred in the procedure. The divine will has created 
forces and materials for good ; and every such act of creation 
was free, moral, good. The machinist has worked by and 
through these materials and forces in freedom, and so has 
worked morally. Just so the good which is experienced from the 
right action of our bodily and mental faculties is, so far as the 
result of our outworking natures, the good which the Creator de- 
signed and therefore the object of his will in determining to create. 
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Our third step brings us to the proposition that the beautiful 
is sole object for the sensibility ;—that they are to each other 
exactly and exclusively as object and subject. 

We come to the proof of this proposition certainly with a 
strong presumption in its favor. ‘The universally received dis- 
tribution of the objective in mental experience into the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, and the like universally received distri- 
bution of the subjective in such experience into intelligence, 
sensibility, and will, more than simply suggests that each of these 
departments in the one distribution must be the exact correlate 
respectively of each in the other. Moreover, we have the strength- 
ening presumption arising from the exact conterminousness 
of these two departments of objective and subjective. Still 
farther, we have found that each of two of these three depart- 
ments in the objective distribution is the exact correlate of each 
of two of the three departments in the other or subjective distri- 
bution. The conclusion, it would seem, is necessary and un- 
avoidable,—that the third in the one is the like correlate of the 
third in the other,—that the beautiful is the sole and exclusive 
object for the sensibility as subject. — 

This conclusion is confirmed by a right view of the nature of 
the beautiful as object, on the one hand, and of the sensibility as 
subject on the other. 

We have found the beautiful in the large sense of the term to 
be identical with form. Every thing of form comes under the 
category of the beautiful. The beautiful and form express the 
same thing, but we have found form to be but that phase of 
idea which preserits it as medium of communication between 
minds—as revelation of one mind to another mind, or it may be 
to itself. Form, therefore, is exclusively for impressions. Its 
exact definition is, that in idea which is for impressing mind, or 
that in idea by which idea impresses mind. It has a two-fold 
outlook towards the communicating mind, and towards the 
receiving mind. The definition, if. shaped more exclusively in 
respect to the one or the other, would of course be correspond- 
ingly modified. As that which unites communicating and receiv- 
ing minds, it necessarily has this double phase. It is both 
forma formans and forma formata ; form as shaping and form as 
shaped. But with this understanding of its two-fold outlook, 
and regarding it now only on one side, as for a receiving 
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mind, we may affirm without danger of error, that form is 
exclusively for mind, as susceptible of impression, as capable of 
receiving communication from another mind, as in short recipi- 
ent of form. 

Form, then, the beautiful, is not for the intelligence which re- 
gards only the essence ; not for the will which regards only the 
result or tendency of spiritual energy, its morality in the broad- 
est sense of the term, but for the only remaining department of 
the spiritual nature—the so-called sensibility. 

But farther, form is exclusive object for the sensibility, the 
sensibility respects form and form alone. The one notion of 
the sensibility is, that it is that in the nature of mind by virtue 
of which it receives impressions ; or, as we conceive intelligence 
to be the mind as knowing, and will to be the mind as freely 
acting, so we conceive the sensibility to be the mind as re- 
ceiving impression. As form is nothing other than object im- 
pressing, and as object impressing is for subject impressible, it 
follows that the beautiful and the sensibility are complete corre- 
lates. 

But, it may be thought that there are feelings which cannot be 
supposed to be awakened by the beautiful in any proper sense 
of that term. It may be that this objection will disappear when 
the beautiful is understood to be but form—that in an object by 
which it impresses. It may be, however, that the objection 
may form itself more on the subjective side, and seem to find 
feelings that are awakened otherwise than by form, even al- 
though the term is taken in its largest import. There are, it 
may be thought for instance, feelings of pleasure arising from 
the exertion of our faculties, arising even from the mere excite- 
ment of our susceptibilities, and that when unaddressed by any 
form. The objection can hardly be urged more forcibly than in 
the light of the theory of Kant and Hamilton in regard to the 
nature of feeling. This theory resolves all feeling into pleasure 
or its opposite pain, and makes it ever the reflex of some men- 
tal energy. It is obvious, now, that the very statement of the 
theory suggests the fact that the pleasure consequent upon an 
unimpeded exertion of mental energy is but the impression of 
that exertion on the soul itself as feeling. It is the divinely 
constituted nature of the soul that everything which impresses 
it, whether its own act or the act of another without, that 
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every idea or determination of spiritual energy, should legiti- 
mately give pleasure. The soul feels its own acts, is impressed 
by them. It feels the impressions made upon it and experiences 
a legitimate pleasure from being impressed, irrespectively of the 
nature of the impression as in itself good or bad. Very justly 
does Jouffroy observe, that “the fundamental pleasure of being 
-and acting which proceeds from the sense of existence and ac- 
tivity, that indestructible portion of order, never ceases to sub- 
sist even when surrounded with the utmost misery.” We love 
thus to hear bad news; we are pleased with tragic scenes; we 
are attracted to suffering and distress ; there is a pleasure in 
sympathy with sorrow, a joy in tears. This pleasure attending 
on the legitimate life of the soul which is essentially an active 
nature, may well be regarded as a reflex of the soul’s energy. 
And this is tantamount to saying that the soul’s activity reacts 
on the soul itself and impresses it. Its action in so far isa 
form intermediate between the active and the passive natures of 
the soul. 

If we pass to the recognized classes of feelings, we certainly 
meet with no insuperable difficulty in the way of our doctrine. 
‘Sensations, which are impressions on the soul through the bodily 
organism ; emotions, which are impressions through the soul’s 
own action ; affections, which are sensations or emotions joined 
with an outward movement of the soul towards the objects ; de- 
sires, which draw in with the affections the willing energy ; sen- 
timents, which are rather modifications, by feeling, of the intelli- 
gence if contemplative, or of the will if practical ;—all the recog- 
nized classes of feelings receive their truest interpretation as 
being affections of the sensibility through their respective ob- 
jects, addressing it as form. The survey of the various modifi- 
cations of the sensibility brings to our view no feeling which, as 
subject, finds not its proper correlative object in such object as 
form—as beautiful in the large, generic sense of that term. 


Vit.—Wauat 1s THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INTELLIGENCE, 
THE SENSIBILITY, AND THE WILL ? 


The exact correlativeness which we have found to exist re- 
spectively between the three ideas—the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, on the one hand, and the three functions of the human 
mind, the intelligence, the sensibility, and the will, on the other, 
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prepares and enables us to indicate the leading characteristics 
of the relationship subsisting between these functions. 

1. As the true, the beautiful, and the good are sole pbases of 
idea as sole object for mind, whether regarded as originating or 
apprehending, just so the intelligence, the sensibility, and the will 
are the sole manifestations of mind as sole subject for idea. This 
is an unavoidable conclusion from the correlativeness we have 
found to exist between the three ideas respectively and the three 
mental functions. As in the present state of our knowledge we 
cannot conceive of other functions of mind, so we are led to be- 
lieve no increase of knowledge in the long future can lead to any 
disturbance of this long recognized trichotomy of mental activity 
—a trichotomy really if feebly apprehended by Aristotle, who, 
in the sixth book of the Nicomachean Ethics, enumerates the 
three principles of action and truth, as, sense, intellect, en- 
deavor—aisthesis, nous, orexis. 

This conclusion is verified by the obvious interpretations of 
any state of mind. - Thus, in apprehending idea, the sensibility 
must first be addressed ;—the idea must be shaped in the appre- 
hending mind through its passive nature. But this idea can- 
not enter into full consciousness unless apprehended to be such 
as it is—unless apprehended, in other words, as having certain 
attributes which make it what it is. Thus introduced fully into 
the consciousness, it engages the free determination of the will 
in some or other of its manifold modifications. 

The sense is accordingly indispensable condition for the in- 
telligence, and the intelligence is like indispensable condition for 
the free activity. Thus is the complete circle passed. No fur- 
ther constituent is requisite, none is conceivable. The round is 
traversed, and the experience can only return into itself working 
the same circle. In originating or communicating the order 
is but reversed. The free activity first recognizes the attributes 
of the idea tobe imparted, and then shapes, forms, by what is 
called the representative imagination ; then the process is com- 
plete. The three functions—the sensibility, the intelligence, the 
free will, are thus discerned to be the three sole complementary 
functions of all méntal activity. 

It is to be remarked that these several constituents vary 
greatly in relative prominence in different mental experiences. 
The passive nature, the sensibility, may seem to the conscious- 
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ness sometimes to be almost exclusively engaged, the intelli- 
gence and the free activity retreating into the indiscernible dis- 
tance. But an impression on a merely passive nature, that 
determines no reaction and is absolutely beyond all intelligent 
consciousness of the nature or character of the impression, is an 
impression on a nature not human, not spiritual or mental. So 
there can be no intelligence, no cognition of idea, unless the idea, 
so long as the cognitive state continues, is kept before the con- 
sciousness and impressing it; nor is it conceivable how such in- 
telligence can be without engaging the free will, at least by 
allowance. The mind must, by the very necessities of its nature, 
be ever feeling, knowing, willing. 

These feelings, cognitions, volitions, it is to be remarked 
further, are ever in actual experience shading into one another, 
and modifying one another in indefinite ways and degrees. So 
blended are they that some of our most familiar experiences are 
classed by some psychologists under one division, and by others 
under another. The desires thus are ranked with feelings, 
and also with the volitions. They are feelings shading into 
volitions. The sentiments are feelings characterized by intelli- 
gence or by the free activity. The same moral states, even, we 
characterize as virtues, when the free energy of the will is more 
prominently regarded ; principles, when the intelligence is more 
obtrusive ; graces, as the feelings come into the foreground. 
Yet the careful survey of the entire vocabulary of psychological 
phenomena reveals to us only the great truth that these three 
modifications, while varying indefinitely in absolute and in rela- 
tive degree, are the sole modifications of which we have any 
experience ; that so far as language has recorded them, while 
blending and shading into one another in innumerable ways and 
degrees, they are thus found to be the exclusive, the complemen- 
tary constituents of all mental life. 

2. The three functions of intelligence, sensibility, and will, are 
coéssential functions of mind. Each one involves or. presup- 
poses the other, so that neither can be without the others. Ex- 
eluding from our view here the incomprehensibilities of the in- 
finite spirit, and limiting our consideration to the human mind, 
it is plain that, as finite, the human mind must, in order to any 
determination of its activity, have a condition furnished from 
Without itself. This is a fundamental principle too much over- 
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looked in. all psychological speculations. In fact, some idea of 
the infinite mind, on which it depends in an absolute depend- 
ence, must first come to it and impress its passive or receptive 
nature, or its activity, its life, is at best but a potential, not a 
real, existence. This activity begins as real, only on the intro- 
duction into its receptivity of such idea as necessary object and 
as indispensable condition. For certainly there can be no intelli- 
gence, no free energy exerted until an object is brought to it; 
and this object can reach it only through the receptive nature. 
So there can be no sense, no feeling, without a consciousness, an 
intelligence, of such feeling as the impression of some object, 
and as having certain characteristics or attributes which make 
the feeling to be such as it is. Nor, again, can there be feeling 
without engaging the energy of the soul, which is not except as 
such energy. It is only as an intelligent energy that it can be 
impressed or can feel at all. And certainly there can be no de- 
termination of the free-will except in relation to an object intro- 
duced to it through the receptive nature, and apprehended in 
the intelligence as being such or such. An intelligent impression 
of such object is indispensable condition of any exertion of the 
free activity. 

3. Once more, the intelligence, the sensibility, and the free- 
will, are coérdinate functions of the human mind. In some as- 
pects one may seem to hold a higher rank ; but in other aspects, ° 
each of the others asserts a similar preéminence. The free-will, 
as constituting the very personality, seems thus in one view to 
be the higher function ; it should be held perhaps to be the 
Jundamental attribute of the human spirit. But the human 
mind, as finite, is dependent, and can act, can live, only as ob- 
ject is brought to it upon which its energy can be executed. 
The sensibility as that department of the mind which receives 
the objects of all its energy, is necessarily conditional for any ac- 
tivity. This is true not-only in reference to the first mental act, 
but also in reference to all subsequent acts, whether the objects 
of such acts be presented through the external or the internal 
sense. As indispensable condition, thus, feeling seems to claim 
a certain supremacy in mind. But yet farther, the intelligence 
in still another view presents an unquestionable claim to similar 
precedency. Somehow or other, the intelligence, perhaps under 
the more ambitious designations of the reason, consciousness, 
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wisdom, has been very generally recognized as the preéminent 
endowment of the human spirit, as its essential attribute. It is, 
according to the grand sentiment of Pascal, because man knows 
that he dies, that he is more noble than the universe that 
crushes him. 

We are forced thus to recognize the three functions of the mind 
‘as true codrdinates, as we have found them to be the sole comple- 
mentary and coéssential functions. The mind, the spirit, simple 
and indivisible in itself, possesses this three-fold endowment ; and 
while in the ceaseless revolutions of its experience, it brings be- 
fore our view sometimes one and sometimes another of the three, 
no one of them ever drops entirely out of its active nature, but 
each enters as indispensable requisite into every form of its ex- 
perience, every phase of its life, every determination of its 
activity. 





Art. I].—CRIMES OF PASSION AND CRIMES OF 
REFLECTION. 


By J. B. BittinGcEr, Sewickley, Pa. 


Sin is the primal cause of lawlessness, but in its covert state 
is not amenable to society. When it becomes overt, it passes 
into crime, and is thenceforth responsible to human laws. The 
essence of sin is selfishness, in its various forms of self-indul- 
gence, self-gratification, self-seeking and self-aggrandizement. 
Hence every crime takes one or other of these abnormal forms 
of self. The moral character of the crime is always determina- 
ble from the animus of the perpetrator. This animus is meas- 
ured by the two factors,—passion and reflection. These fac- 
tors moreover are variable. Reflection varies in degree; pas- 
sion both in kind and degree. Under the impulse and direc- 
tion of these factors originates every species of crime, from the 
slightest misdemeanor to the gravest felony. As to their num- 
ber, crimes are countless; as to their variety, infinite. Every 
application of the common law which repairs an old barrier, and 
every statute which erects a new one, provokes the spirit of law- 
lessness to a fresh attempt at assault or evasion. The more 
justice explicates itself in legislation, the more selfishness re- 
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fines itself in cunning. Proteus did not more cleverly assume a 
new guise, or more deftly slip amanacle, than does the “ tricksy 
spirit” of evil: The history of criminal jurisprudence is the his- 
tory of competition between crime evading justice, and justice 
forestalling crime. 

Crime is punishable because it includes in itself injury to so- 
ciety. The law of self-preservation is put on the defensive, and 
proceeds against the criminal, because he is noxious. The de- 
grees of this hurtfulness must determine the character of the 
criminal legislation ; and the ultimate safety of the state, the 
nature of the penal treatment. In order that the subject of 
crime may be treated with more exactness, and lead to some 
practical results, it will be necessary to make such a division of 
the field of misdemeanor, as shall throw light on the path of 
the law-maker and the penologist. Blackstone, in his admira- 
ble Commentaries on the laws of England, has distributed the 
whole domain of law into four parts. The rights of persons, 
and the rights of things; private wrongs, and public wrongs. 
The fourtb division treats of crimes, and is the only one that 
concerns us. The several classes of crimes which he enumerates, 
and under which he treats the whole subject of “ public wrongs,” 
are: (1.) Crimes against God and Religion. (2.) Crimes against 
the Law of Nations. (3.) Crimes against the King and Govern- 
ment. (4.) The Commonwealth. (5.) Private individuals. There 
is no one word, or single term, that covers the whole scale of of- 
fences, from the lowest punishable misdemeanor, to the highest 
felony. Count Sollohub very earnestly questions whether, in- 
stead of the two classes—Misdemeanor and Felony, we should 
not have three classes, Misdemeanor, Crime, Felony ; while of 
the last term, J. Stuart Mill affirms, that “ there is no lawyer 
who would undertake to tell what a felony is, otherwise than 
by enumerating the various kinds of offenses which are so 
called.” Blackstone says, that “crimes and misdemeanors, 
properly speaking, are merely synonymous terms.” ‘These dif- 
fering divisions of the domain of crime may be passed by, as un- 
important in this discussion. For my present purpose, I have 
chosen to divide all crimes into two classes only,—Crimes of 
Passion, and Crimes of feflection. 

This division is effective, because it brings clearly before us 
the criminal as the efficient agent of the wrong done, and there- 
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fore the proper subject of the penalty to be inflicted, of the res- 
titution to be made, and of the reformation sought. It has the 
further advantage of accurately distinguishing passion, as the 
motive power to crime, from reflection, which is only its direct- 
ing and guiding force. If the line here indicated shall be found 
clearly to divide the class of wrong-doers, the legislator, no less 
than the penologist, will be put in possession of a very impor- 
tant principle. for no one would for a moment contend that 
the criminal, who is the victim of sudden passion, should be 
dealt with in the same manner as the criminal of patient reflec- 
tion ; or that crimes of malign and of non-malign passion are 
onapar. All will admit, as an axiom, that knowledge is the 
first element of responsibility, and as such the chief factor in 
crime. Intelligence is the inventing and contriving faculty. It 
may be stimulated by the passions, but it is in directing them 
that it is criminal. Mere passion is as blind as the weapon 
which it uses, but when reflection points the way, the poniard 
becomes as sharp-sighted as the lynx, and killing grows to mur- 
der. It may seem like uttering a barren truism, to speak of 
knowledge as the chief element of responsibility in crime ; but 
T shall use it rather for the purpose of classifying criminals, and 
for suggesting appropriate penal legislation and treatment, than 
with reference to a basis of moral responsibility. But, further, 
when intelligence is spoken of as a factor in crime, it is not the 
absolute amount of knowledge which the man possesses that 
determines his criminality, but the amount of deliberate inten- 
tion directed towards committing the offense. How much of his 
knowledge did he turn to account? A murderer may have much 
less intelligence than one guilty of manslaughter, but he turns 
more of his knowledge to a criminal account. He “nurses his. 
wrath to keep it warm,” and but for such thoughtful tending 
the baleful fire would have gone out. The sentiment of the 
community towards these two classes of criminals is very differ- 
ent. Feeling is most active towards crimes of passion, whereas. 
towards crimes of reflection principle is most operative. In ~ 
these two kinds of antagonism we see reflected the leading fea- 
tures of the two classes of criminals: 

The following schedule, if not rigidly scientific, will place the 
two great classes of crimes clearly before the eye : 
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CRIMES. 
In which are considered ; 


I. Crimes or Passion. 
1. Crimes of malign passion. 
1. Crimes of malign passion against persons. 
1. Murder (manslaughter). 
2. Mayhem. 
3. Slander (libel). 
2. Crimes of malign passion against property. 
1. Malicious mischief (arson, poisoning cattle, &c.) 
2. Crimes of non-malign passion (passing over into). 
II. Crimes oF REFLECTION. 
1. Crimes against religion. (?) 
1. Blasphemy. 
2. Profanity. 
2. Crimes against nature. 
1. Bestiality. 
2. Sodomy. 





3. Crimes against chastity. 
1. Rape. | 
2. Adultery. 
3. Fornication. 

4, Seduction. 
5. Obscenity. 

4. Crimes against property. 

. Robbery. 

. Burglary. 

. Larceny. 

. Counterfeiting. 

. Forgery. 

. Defaulting. 

Embezzling. 

. Adulterating food (shoddy, &c.) 

Short weight, measure. 


OVS St OO DO 


5. Crimes against liberty. 
1. Perjury. 

2. Bribery. 

3. Ballot-stuffing. 

4, Treason. 
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6. Crimes of conditional responsibility. 
1. Drunkenness (drunkard-making). 
2. Gambling (lotteries, gift enterprises, betting, &c.) 
3. Prostitution. 

If now we classify these crimes, according to the quality of 
the passions that incited to them, we shall find only four of 
them caused by vindictive feelings. One against life—Murder ; 
one against limb—Mayhem; one against property—Malicious. 
Mischief ; and one against reputation—Slander. These crimes 
are among the highest on the criminal scale, as being aimed at 
the person, and as combining in their turpitude the elements 
of malignant passion and reflection. With these few excep- 
tions, all the remaining ones in the schedule are more ‘properly 
designated crimes of reflection, reflection guiding passion, and 
not passion blinding reflection. There is one exception—rape: 
on the criminal scale, it stands by itself. So far as it is a crime 
of passion, having in it nothing vindictive or malign, it would 
seem excusable, but so far as it is a crime of reflection, and per- 
petrated by violence against the highest sanctity of the sex, it 
is of exceptional enormity, and so society has ever regarded 
and punished it. 

In estimating the enormity of an offense, it must further be 
borne in mind, that every crime is measured by its nearness to, 
or remoteness from, the person. Personality—personal worth, 
is the milliarium aureum set in the forum of the world, from 
which all offenses are measured. Civilians, for the sake of con- 
venience, divide offenses into crimes against persons, and crimes 
against things, but the gravamen of every offence is its oppug- 
nancy to the person. Murder is the capital offence, because it 
attacks the life, which is the citadel of the person. Next comes 
chastity, then reputation, and then honor; then limbs and 
members, especially those the loss of which dishonors, disfig- 
ures, or disables. When we reach the domain of property, the 
house comes first, as being the man’s castle—the home of his 
affections, his honors and his privacy: Arson and burglary, as 
invasions of this domicil of the man, aré crimes of rankest smell. 
When we come to detached property, the robber and the pick- 
pocket are criminals of special abhorrence, because they touch 
the person the closest. In Greece and Rome, saccularii—cut- 
purses, were punished with exceptional severity. This jealousy 
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of man’s individuality lies at the basis of order. We instinct- 
ively resent being forgotten, or unrecognized, or mistaken for 
another, and consider nothing which concerns the Ego foreign 
to ourselves. 

When we place before our minds murder and rape, the two 
most passionate crimes, we are at once conscious of a very great 
difference in the feelings which they respectively excite. We re- 
gard both of them with such instinctive reprobation that our 
first impulse is to thrust the perpetrators out of the world. Yet 
the two crimes move from almost opposite poles. Murder springs 
from a malign passion—a passion that, in every one of its de- 
grees, is criminal; while rape originates in a natural and lawful 
passion, and one that is only criminal in its excess and misdirec- 
tion. Now does this feeling of retributive justice toward these 
‘ two kinds of criminals arise from our sense of public justice? 
Are we so intolerant of these crimes, because, in their conse- 
quences to society they are equally destructive, and in their na- 
ture, equaily heinous? Doubtless this is the truth, as respects 
our feelings toward the criminals, but it gives us no criterion by 
which we distinguish one kind of passionate crime from another 
kind. 

Passions are of two kinds—malign and non-malign. The former 
are always criminal in their manifestations, the latter are only 
criminal in their excess and exorbitancy. The malign passions are, 
by their very nature, objective in their tendency. Injury of another 
is their ultimatum. The suffering of the victim is more sought 
than the gratification of the avenger. In truth, he is only satis- 
fied when the injury has been inflicted, and by the infliction. 
The other’s pain is his pleasure. This objectivity is the charac- 
teristic of all crimes flowing from the malign passions. It is this 
quality that carries this class of offenders out of themselves. It 
follows that this class of criminals always aim at the individual. 
They only attack the man’s reputation or property, because 
through these he is vulnerable, or because their cowardice is 
greater than their malignity. 

The non-maliga passions act in the reverse order. Their cur- 
rent runs inward; they are subjective and retractive ; self-gratifi- 
cation is the main end. The thief does not steal out of hatred 
to his neighbor, but only out of love to himself. The thief 
steals, because he loves himself; the murderer kills, because he 
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hates his neighbor. The malign passions are always personal, 
the non-malign, impersonal. It matters not to the horse thief, 
whose horse he steals; but to the man bent on malicious mischief, 
the owner of the horse is everything and the horse nothing. It 
is therefore not passion as such that is sought to be punished, 
but the malign element in it, that which poisons the body politie, 
and threatens to destroy it. 

Where the passion itself is non-malign, as in petit larceny, ° 
robbery or rape, and the injury results from its action, out of 
degree or place, there the guilt arises from the reflective element, 
which is supposed to have entered into the offense, and from 
every circumstance fitted to excite reflection, or lead to deliber- 
ation. For example, in stealing from the field, there is less to 
excite thought in the thief, than in pilfering from the house ; and 
in the latter case, still less than in picking a pocket. The stim- 
ulus to thought increases as you approach the person, the 
standard, as we have seen, of all proprietary rights. When 
therefore the criminal proceeds to robbery, or to burglary, and 
in the presence of his victim, violates the privacy of his home, 
or ignores the sanctity of his personality—preferring the man’s 
purse to his person; when he sets at naught all the thoughts 
that crowd upon him, and all the stimulants to thought, it argues 
a high and dangerous degree of selfishness. Here knowledge 
is the criminal element, and deliberation the damning thing. 
Now, in rape, more than in any other crime of non-malignant 
passion, reflection is most excited. Impure thoughts have long 
been accumulating the fuel for some great burning. Nor is it 
the mere drift-wood of a roving imagination, but stuff deliber- 
ately laid up, and the large fire, which a little matter kindleth, 
does not so much come from the fierce passion, as from the much 
fuel. There is much to give him pause. It is not only the 
citadel of the person which he assaults, but the sanctuary of the 
sex which he rifles. It is these sanctities that cry against the 
deep damnation of his purpose. He is prompted to think far 
and fast, before he lays hands on his victim. A thousand voices 
call to him to desist—weakness and innocence plead as for their 
life. Now, if lust wrought, like revenge, outward only, entreaty 
and resistance would be provocatives ; but it works inward too. 
Obstacles cool, rather than inflame it. Time too, abates sub- 
jective passions, making more and more room for reflection. 
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Thought crowds into all these vacant places ; the man ceases to 
be blinded by his passion. ‘“ The phantasm or hideous dream,” 
as Shakespeare terms the interim— 
“ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion,” 

fades into wakefulness, as “ the filthy dreamer ” approaches his. 
purpose. “The first motion” is the dawn of passion, but the 
acting of this “ dreadful thing” is in the clear light of knowl- 
edge ; and because he chooses to break through all the defences 
which do hedge her divinity, to commit this sacrilege, the verdict 
of society is: “ Let him die the death, it is not fit that such an 
one should live.” 

Leaving the field of speculation, let us see what criminal sta- 
tistics teach. Every penologist knows that a philosophical, 
‘uniform and accurate registry of crimes and criminals, is 
the chief desideratum in the field of penal reform. We must 
have facts before we can deduce principles, and it is therefore with 
much diffidence that the following tables and their suggestions. 
are submitted. The institutions, whose reports are tabulated, 
are the Penitentiaries of Sing-Sing, Auburn, Clinton and Albany, 
the Western Penitentiary of Penn., the Ohio Penitentiary, Liver- 
pool Borough prison, N. Y. county prisons, N. Y. city prisons, 
Blackwell’s Island, and the Detroit House of Correction. These 
reports extend over nine years, from 1863 to 1871. This period 
includes the years of our civil war. This fact may need mention, 
in order to account for the large general percentage of crimes of 
violence. The whole number of commitments, to these different 
institutions, during these years, was 224,161; but leaving out 
those where the tables are not uniform, and further deducting 
the large number of “ misdemeanors” and “ disorderlies,” and 
limiting ourselves to the graver offenses against persons and 
property, we have 18,509 criminal cases. Taking this number as 
our criminal basis, and arranging the several offenses in the or- 
der of their numbers, they range as follows : petit larceny, 10,- 
548; grand larceny, 4,781; burglary, 1,791; robbery, 552 ; for- 
gery, 380; rape, 278; murder, 219 ; arson, 176; manslaughter, 
140; counterfeiting, 104. These numbers give 577 crimes against 
persons, and 17,932 offences against property. If we compare 
the number of crimes instigated by passion, with those in which 
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reflection is the main element, we shall have 653 of the former, 
and 17,756 of the latter. 

We see, at a glance, howsmall a part passion plays in the per- 
petration of crime. If now we discriminate the crimes which 
are the result of malign passions, from those which come from 
the non-malign passions, we shall get the following figures :— 
Murder, 219 ; manslaughter, 140 ; arson, 176 :—total, 535. Again, 
subtracting arson, as directed against property, we have 359 
malign crimes against the person—supposing all the cases of man- 
slaughter tohave been malicious, which it is certain they were 
not,—leaving 17,950 non-malign crimes against persons and 
things out of the whole number of crimes, 18,509; being less 
than one in fifty. Thus we see that crimes of.passion are mainly 
directed against persons; but their relative number is small, 
while, of the large number of crimes against property, most are 
non-malign. Comparing crimes of pure passion with crimes of 
pure reflection, the figures are still more disproportionate. 

In the next place, let us see how these different crimes stand 
related to the question of recommitments. To what class of 
criminals do the recidivists belong ? 


Whole No. Committed. Ist, Com. 2a. Com. 3d. Com, 
Blackwell’s Island, 1864, 921 618 140 55 
Liverp. Bor. Prison, 1864-65, 17,390 7,800 3,077 1,224 
Ohio Penitentiary, 1870, 386 340 32 11 
Western Penit., Pa., 1869-71, 1,195 1,024 85 14 


The high rate of recommitments in the New York and Liver- 
pool prisons is quite noticeable, but as New York and Liver- 
pool are both large commercial cities, and are the temporary 
home of many foreigners and strangers, and the rendezvous of 
criminals, it is natural that the prisons of both places should 
become the abode of many “ repeaters.” It is in the centres of 
population, and along the main thoroughfares of travel and 
trade, that professional criminals “ do most congregate.” If we 
take the whole number of commitments to the Western Peniten- 
tiary of Pa., during 1869-70-71, we find 86 per cent. are first 
convictions, 7 per cent. second convictions, and 1 per cent. third 
convictions. These figures represent the several percentages in 
the criminal reserve. Applying the same measure to the dis- 
charged convicts of 1870, the percentage of the tespective con- 
victions is : for the first, 84 per cent.; for the second, 11.75 per 
15 
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cent.; for the third conviction, 1.75 per cent. This is the rate 
in the outflowing current. As the statistics of this institution 
are very carefully tabulated, the figures, which mark the inflow- 
ing current of crime, are the best ones from which to determine 
the ratios of reconvictions. Taking therefore the years 1869-70- 
71, the percentages are: first convictions, 87 per cent, second 
8, third 1.67. After deducting all those who may have changed 
‘ their place of operations; taking out all those who may have 
denied any previous conviction, and all who may have eluded 
justice, this rapidly diminishing scale of per cent. shows how _ 
precipitately criminals fall off. 

But a far more interesting question for our present purpose is 
this one: What is the order of the crimes in which the recidi- 
vists stand? Or what class of criminals appear most frequently 
at our prison doors? Numerically commitments were found to 
be in the following order: petit larcency, grand larcency, burg- 
lary, robbery, forgery, rape, murder, arson, manslaughter, count- 
erfeiting ; and their percentages thus : petit larceny 57 per cent.; 
grand larceny, 25; burglary, 9; robbery, 3; forgery, 2; rape, 
1.5 ; murder, 1.18; arson, 95; manslaughter, 75; counterfeit- 
ing, 56 percent. If we take 537 as the normal figure, that being 
“the number of commitments to the Western Penitentiary of 
Penn., we have: larceny, 213 ; burglaries, 30; robberies, 27 ; 
murders, 27; horse-stealing, 24; felonious assaults, 22 ; rapes, 
20; arson; 14; counterfeiting, 14; forgeries, 13. The recom- 
_ mitments in 213 larcenies were 46; in the 30 burglaries, were 
6; in the 27 robberies, 3; in 27 horse-stealings, 7 ; in 22 felo- 
nious assaults, 6; in 13 forgeries, 3; in the 20 rapes, 2; in the 
14 arsons and 14 counterfeitings, none ;.and in 27 murders, 5 ; 
but the recommitments for murder were for the second degree of 
that crime. ' 

The order “of the per cent. of recommitments is: felonious 
assault, 27 per cent.; horse-stealing, 26; forgery, 23; grand 
. larceny, 21; burglary, 20; robbery, 15 ; rape, 10 per cent. 

The general truth, that convictions fall off very precipitately, 
has already been evinced. But what is the ratio of decrease, in 
erimes of reflection, as compared with crimes of passion? Or, 

_ which of these two classes of-criminals come back most. fre- 
_quently —thus betokening the most inveterate criminality? 
.Qut of 335 of the great crimes against property, 20 per cent. are 
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recommitted ; and of the great crimes against persons nearly 
the same per cent. Of the criminals in respect to property, the 
thief is the most inveterate, and in the following order: grand 
larceny, horse stealing, burglary, robbery and forgery. In 
crimes of passion, this is the order: felonious assaults, rape, 
murder. According to Quatelet, the order of attracting force in 
crimes is as follows: Theft, rape, assault with violence, murder, 
manslaughter, poisoning, frauds. In this problem there are 
two factors: The first one is the order of crimes, as to their 
number, i. e. the frequency of their perpetration ; the second is 
the order of crimes, as to their repetition by the same person, 
i. e. the tendency to repetition by the same person. Our tables 
show that the graver crimes of passion do not tend to repetition, 
while repetition is a characteristic of all classes of reflective 
crimes. Forgery, burglary, robbery and seduction are profes- 
sional and recurrent crimes; but murder, manslaughter and 
rape are occasional and exceptional. Mr. Lucky, chaplain of 
Sing Sing, from an observation of ten or twelve years, concluded 
that the recommitments amounted to about 12 per cent. 

It must be apparent, from the facts just considered, that our 
criminals are of two distinct orders, the deliberate and the pas- 
sional ; that these classes differ very much in size, the crimes of 
passion being comparatively few, while those of reflection are 
very numerous; that they differ in their inveteracy, crimes of 
passion quickly burning out, while those of reflection readily 
renew and perpetuate themselves. Crimes of passion, moreover, 
spend themselves on individuals and on the instant; crimes of 
reflection assault the community, and bear their purpose about 
them continually. Crimes of reflection imply and often demand 
accomplices. The instruments with which they work, as well as 
the offences which they commit, require time, skill and capital, 
in a word, organization. Crimes of reflection presuppose haunts 
of crimes, and schools of crime. When this class of offenders 
have offspring, it is not by accident but by education that they 
too become criminals. Further, in crimes of passion it is rarely 
possible to have accomplices, in crimes of simple passion, abso- 
lutely impossible ; but in crimes of reflection accomplices are 
almost a necessity. There is another particular which places 
these two classes of offenders in a totally different position before 
the community. Crimes of passion, being unpremeditated, are 
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generally committed in the presence of witnesses, whereas crimes 
of reflection, whether of fraud or violence, are perpetrated in 
secret. What Job said three thousand years ago of their secrecy 
and cowardice, is true to-day : 

They are of those that rebel against the light ; 

They know not the ways thereof, 

Nor abide in the paths thereof. 

The murderer rising with the light, killeth the poor and needy, 

And in the night is as a thief. 

The eye of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, saying : 

No eye shall see me, and disguiseth his face. 

In the dark they dig through houses, which they had marked for them- 

selves in the day-time : 

They know not the light, 

For the morning is to them even as the shadow of death : 

If one know them, they are in the terrors of the shadow of death. 
‘xxiv. 14-17. 


The habitat of the two classes differs. The city is the chosen 
dwelling place of the professional criminal. He seeks the com- 
pany of like-minded persons, He gravitates toward the centres 
of population, and is to be found along the great thoroughfares. 
The criminal who is the victim of passion has no habitat ; he is 
where his passion overtakes him, and that is anywhere. If he 
becomes a “ professional,” it is not unfrequently caused by his 
penal treatment. How often this result may follow, it is pain- 
ful to contemplate. The last report of the Prison Association of 
New York, shows that “her county jails are filled with petty 
offenders, pimps, prostitutes and vagrants.” The jails being the 
public caravansaries along the highways and by-ways of crime, 
this motley crowd of villains and vagabonds become his com- 
pany. They entertain, instruct and often pervert him. 

If the! distinction made between these two classes of criminals. 
be valid, it follows that criminal legislation and penal treatment 
should,have regard to it. Touching the character of criminal 
legislation, we may start with this remark, that deterrent laws 
are of little avail against crimes of passion. Passion does not 
think of consequences. It would not be passion if it did. It is 
therefore not politic to seek to forestall this class of crimes by 
any special severity, singularity or horribleness of punishment. 
The Roman law against parricide was of this exceptional char- 
acter : “ After being scourged, the delinquent was sewed up in 
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a leathern sack, with a live dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and 
so cast into thesea.” The statute of Henry VIII. against pois- 
oning, sought to deter from this crime “ by boiling the murderer 
to death.” It was repealed after afew years. This horrible 
punishment was probably suggested by the accident of its vio 
tim having been a bishop’s cook, and having poisoned the episco- 
pal broth. Geo. IIL’s statute against treason punished it with 
drawing, hanging, beheading and quartering. Blowing the In- 
dian mutineers from the guns was of the same exceptionable 
character. Such penalties stir the imagination and fill it with 
horror, but when seen they excite either pity or revenge. It 
was the sentiment of natural pity that extemporized the hurdle 
in cases of drawing for treason. The artificial nature of such 
punishments is at variance with the spirit of justice. Justice is 
a stern sentiment, but it abhors finesse, cruelty or brutality. 
Nor is it consistent with the best results of penal treatment, 
either by parade or publicity, to make the victim a hero ora 
martyr. Spectacular executions appeal to the vanity of the 
criminal and the brutality of the crowd. 

Preventive legislation is of special efficiency in repressing and 
forestalling this class of crimes. Idleness, ignorance, and a low 
grade of living, are fruitful sources of crimes of all sorts, but in 
particular of crimes of passion. Government must realize its 
duty of furnishing opportunities and stimulus to this class of 
citizens for bettering their condition. Work is a necessary con- 
dition of human life, and, like all necessary conditions, is be- 
neficent ; but it cannot be beneficent when the opportunity is 
not free to all, as against trades unions ; nor when it is under- 
paid, as against capital; nor when it is arbitrarily taxed, as 
against monopolies. Employment that is honorable and re- 
munerative cultivates the physical, intellectual and moral 
powers, and elevates and moderates the passions. Occupation, 
while it forestalls idleness, promotes self-respect. Next to af- 
fording honorable and remunerative employment for all who 
seek it, government owes an adequate education to all its pros- 
pective citizens. When the child has no living or interested 
parents or guardians to secure this quota of knowledge, let the 
state constitute itself the guardian. The child that is born to 


citizenship is entitled to all the prerequisites of citizenship. In 


no legitimate government can it be possible that ignorance 
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should be a better qualification than knowledge for citizenship. 
Knowledge is power, because it gives a wider scope to man’s. 
ideas, employments and sentiments; and as you raise him in 
the scale of intelligence, you raise him in the control of his pas- 
sions. The third kind of preventive legislation which the state 
should enforce, is that which regulates our animal passions. 
Sumptuary laws are neither new nor popular, yet itis a fair 
question whether the principle of such legislation is wrong; or 
whether it is not the modes and degrees of its application that 
have brought it into such bad oder. The rich sneer at it,, 
because it seeks to restrain their prodigality and luxury; the 
poor rebel against it, because it would put a restraint upon 
their low appetites ; and all resent it, because it seems an invasion 
of !private rights. But the abuse of a principle is not valid 
against its use—unless the use itself is the abuse. Can the 
state proceed against drinking-houses and drunkards ; against 
stews and the visitors of stews ; against gambling-houses and 
the patrons of such houses? We answer, yes: First, because 
in all offenses which admit of accomplices, the law recognizes 
the guilt of accomplices. The law does not recognize property 
in a burglar’s kit, or a gambler’s tools—because crime can have 
no legal status, and the implements of crime no sanctity as 
property. In all classes of amusements and indulgences, where 
the place and the patrons are correlates, the guilt of: the one 
factor is the guilt of the other—because the wrong is the result- 
ant of codperating agents. Public drunkenness is a misdemeanor 
everywhere, so are public prostitution and gambling. Now, so 
long as a man violates the laws of moderation, chastity or jus- 
tice, in private, no civil law can or should molest him. He is 
amenable to moral law only. But the line that separates the 
private from the public act, divides between the sin and the 
crime. Outside of that line lies the public domain, into which 
the citizen has no more right to intrude private sins, than the 
state has the right to intrude public statutes into the citizen’s 
privacy. He may commit sins—that is his, and not the state’s 
concern ; he may not commit crime—that is the state’s concern, 
and no man’s right. The two mutually limit and exclude each 
other, and become equally transgressions when they reciprocally 
pass that line. Itis the Rubicon between Cesar and Rome. 
Prostitution has probably been the subject of legislative re- 
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strictions for a longer period than any other moral offense. As 
a crime, it is as old and as wide-spread as unbridled sexual 
passion ; and though the penalties inflicted have been the most 
severe, certain and inexorable, it has maintained itself in every 
community. Because of this prevalence and tenacity, law-mak- 
ers have grown discouraged, and have sought to license what 
they could not abolish. But the best moral sense will never be 
reconciled to regulate crime. When the drunkard has accom- 
plished his debauch, he returns again to himself and a quasi 
standing in society. But prostitution does not admit of degrees 
Where it is known, the moral status of one of the parties-—_(would 
it were both!) is instantly and irrevocably fixed. It is venal 
enough to be carried on, when the orgasm is over ; to be carried 
on under the public ban ; to be carried on despite the most re- 
pulsive police regulations; to be carried on under every guise 
and disguise, and by every ruse. It is an occupation chosen 
and premeditated. Drunkenness too is a passionate vice, yet 
are there no drunkards who make drunkard-making a business. 
Prostitution is a business. It preys on the innocent to gratify 
the guilty. In its cold-bloodedness, it is more nearly allied to 
gambling than to drunkenness. The latter may be a solitary 
vice, gambling and prostitution of necessity have accomplices. 

With respect to these three notorious crimes and sources of 
crime, it is admitted that they are voluntary, and that their pat- 
rons are voluntary patrons. Drunkenness, so far as it is crimi- 
nal, is a voluntary crime. Prostitution is a voluntary crime. 
Gambling is a voluntary crime—as really such as burglary, rape, 
ormurder. It is admitted that they are public evils, and, as 
such, amenable to public justice. If drunkenness is a crime, 
then the drunkard-maker, as particeps criminis, is a criminal too. 
But, on the other hand, it is admitted that drinking is nota 
crime, nor can it have accomplices. It is further admitted, that 
a drinking-house in itself is not unlawful. Hence it follows that 
though the drinking-house is lawful and licensable, if it becomes 
the means of drunkenness, the drinking-house keeper may, and 
should, be held responsible for the excess, and for the damages 
and crimes arising from the excess. The right of the state to 
proceed penally against these three classes of crimes, rests on 
the right of self-preservation, and the duty to protect the weak 
and the unwary. If it is said that no legislation has ever been 
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able to abolish prostitution, gambling and drunkenness, we re- 
ply: No state has ever been able to abolish murder, rape or rob- 
bery. What cannot be suppressed may be repressed. 

Turning to crimes of reflection :—we have less hope of pre- 
venting them by means of equitable legislation in respect to 
capital and labor, compulsory education, and legal restraints of 
a sumptuary nature, though no doubt, with reference to crimes 
of reflection, such legislation would be indirectly preventive. 
This class of dffenses is mainly directed against property. 
Hence the person is only an incident. Crimes of reflection, 
when not malicious, are purely subjective, and absolutely selfish. 
This class of criminals, instead of being diminished by education, 
often exist as educated criminals. Forgery, counterfeiting, 
adulteration, and bribery are crimes of knowledge, not of igno- 
rance ; of deliberation, not passion. Education may keep some 
men from entering on these modes of life, but it may also turn 
some men into these ways. Intellectual knowledge is indiffer- 
ent to right or wrong. Moral convictions, principles and habits 
are the only forces that lead to the doing of right, because it is 
right. Hence preventive legislation has little scope here. We 
must seek it in deterrent laws. The reflective criminal is a spec- 
ulator in chances. He is not impelled by passion, nor sustained 
by courage. He is cool-headed and a coward. He fears detec- 
tion first of all. The vigilant and honest policeman is his pecu- 
liar dread. The establishment of a good police is the first and 
greatest desideratum, in legislating against crimes of reflection. 

When this species of crime has been committed, a perpetual 
dread of being apprehended hangs over the perpetrator—for 
freedom is his highest boon. . The prison has special horrors for 
all this class of offenders. Hence short and swift execution of 
the law is of peculiar efficacy in deterring. He counts only 
risks, and sudden judgments multiply the risks a hundredfold to 
his haunted soul. It is a compensation in this field of criminal 
reform that where criminals most abound, there police adminis- 
tration is most easily and effectively organized. As the prisonis 
to be the penal home of the criminal of passion, and also the 
home as well as the chief dread of the deliberative criminal, we 
will proceed to the next division of the subject. What should 
be our penal treatment of these two classes ? 

What shall we lay down as the ultimate canon of punishment? 
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Is is death, or imprisonment? Is life, or liberty, the highest 
privilege? As life is the possibility of all franchises, if we make 
life the highest. boon, then death, as the impossibility of any 
privileges, is the supremest penalty. If liberty is the chief good, 
then deprivation and its logical consequences would be the ulti- 
mate infliction. If we say that life cannot be forfeited, then we 
shut ourselves out from war and self-defence, no less than from 
capital punishment. I think the death penalty should stand. A 
well-defined basis seems to be laid for it in the sense of horror 
excited by certain outrages, and in the feeling of relief which 
we have when some great criminal has been overtaken by 
swift and mortal judgment. I believe it, however, to be 
neither politic nor competent for the state to annex the death 
penalty to any given crime. It should be left optional with the 
jury. The field of restraint must be the chief field of punish- 
ment, as it is the only field of criminal reform. Restriction as 
to place, restriction as to locomotion, restriction as to diet, re- 
striction as to idleness; privation of luxuries, privation of com- 
pany, privation of pastime, privation of light. Within this wide 
range of restraints and privations, are all the elements of puni- 
tive treatment. In coming up the scale of prison liberties, from 
its nadir to its zenith, the prisoner should be met by all the in- 
ducements to reformation, and all the appliances of reform. 
Each higher degree of freedom must be the logical result of the 
prisoner having met all the requirements of the preceding stage. 

It will not be necessary to argue at length, that as punishment 
is itself a product of justice, it must itself be just. The whole 
atmosphere of the prison must be an atmosphere of justice, 
since this only makes it possible to- become the atmosphere of 
reform. The prison must be pervaded by the same spirit that 
we feel must pervade the court-room. The jailor is as really 
@ minister of justice asthe judge. Because it is true, it may 
not be amiss to say, that, until within a few years the theory 
of jail-justice has been very crude, and its practice often barbar- 
ous and brutal. The criminal had no rights which a jailor felt 
bound to respect. Society did not believe that a criminal had 
rights, and most of his treatment was determined by the keeper’s 
conciousness of power. Now, to outrage justice in the name 
and place of justice, is at once the highest injustice, and the 
greatest obstacle to the prisoner’s improvement, if not his 
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strongest provocation to revenge. The prisoner must feel that 
the daily discipline of the prison, no less than his sentence, is 
just. This discipline must come commended to him by the con- 
duct of the officers, by the kind and degree of labor imposed, 
and in all the regulations affecting his interests. Penal and de- 
grading labor can only harden and degrade. The saving prop- 
erty in free labor is its honorableness and profitableness. These 
characteristics must attach to prison labor; and as the prisoner 
promotes himself by good conduct, he should partake in the 
avails of his work ; and that in proportion to his exemplariness. 
As you appeal, by commutation of time and over-work, to his 
self-interest, so by promotion to larger privileges of space, loco- 
motion and intercourse, you appeal to his self-respect. The 
prisoner should be expected to make restitution. The thief 
should be made to feel that the more he steals the more he 
must make up. Restitution is the criminal’s duty towards so- 
ciety, as restoration is the duty of society towards him. 

In all punishment we should aim to carry the prisoner’s consci- 
ence with us. This is necessary not only with regard to the kind 
and degree of punishment inflicted on him, but also with respect to 
that which is inflicted on his fellow prisoners. If it be said that 
this is to be over-punctilious, I reply, that punishment is the 
language of justice, and justice must be punctilious, or it ceases 
to be justice. If the criminal is supposed not to know that 
language, he ceases to be a proper subject for the prison, and 
should be removed to the asylum. It is because the criminal 
knows what is justice, as well as what justice is, that you punish 
him. It is on his sense of justice that you base your hopes of 
‘punishing, as well as of reforming him. “Sour bread” excited a 
riot in Sing Sing in 1863, and in the Western Penitentiary of 
Pa. in 1870. Sour bread would tend to excite a riot among any 
set of men, and should, because it is a piece of injustice. It 
was rather a hopeful sign. It showed that the sense of justice 
was still alive, and gave hope that men, who respected their own 
rights, were not beyond the reach of being taught to respect the 
rights of others. It follows, therefore, that to treat a professional 
criminal as you would a casual criminal, is to violate justice in 
respect to both. Classification of convicts, and classification of | 
penalties, necessarily follow from a proper classification of 
crimes. When knowledge is the handmaid of crime, the penal- 
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ty should be on the outer verge of severity. Our sense of prop- 
erty wrongs is much less active than our sense of personal 
wrongs, and hence there is a disposition to treat the former with 
undue leniency, and the latter with perhaps undue rigor. To 
inflict a just sentence, we must introduce, into our estimate, 
the penal force of reflection. Hence, when a crime’is done by 
calculation, as in larceny and forgery, the penalty must rise 
with the amount of reflection. When such crimes are 
wide-spread in their injurious effects,—like counterfeiting, the 
adulteration of food, or short weight or measure,—and fall 
particularly on the ignorant and the poor, the penalty 
should be still more severe; and when this class of crimes. 
touches on the sanctity of man’s person, or the privacy of 
his domicile, as in pocket-picking and robbery, burglary and 
rape; or annuls the franchises of the citizen, as in bribery and 
ballot-box stuffing, there the highest grade of punishment is 
demanded. This class of reflective crimes is specially frequent, 
because our sense of public justice is sluggish ; yet it belongs to 
the larger justice to visit them with exemplary punishment, 
because government is the divinely constituted guardian ‘of the 
poor and the ignorant, and those who have no helper. A penal 
legislation, which does not promptly, rigorously, and cheaply 
punish this kind of crimes, is not yet above the level of barbarism. 
This class of criminals is the product of civilization, presuppos- 
ing a high degree of intelligence, cunning and general malice, 
in the capitalists of crime, as well as a good degree of similar 
qualifications in their confederates. These crimes of reflection 
must be put under the ban, because they belong to that sort of 
wrong-doing which educates to crime. Crimes of passion beget 
crimes, by provoking retaliation ; but crimes of reflection pro- 
mote crime, by appeals to self-interest. The former, by raising 
up a prosecutor in the outraged community, seldom go unpun- 
ished ; the latter, because the victims are simply wronged but 
not outraged, seldom lead to prosecution. There is only one 
grade of crimes that rises above these in their iniquity and guilt ; 
namely, the crimes which add revenge to deliberation—reflection 
guiding revenge, and revenge inflaming reflection. From this 
evil alliance come acts of malicious mischief; such as cutting 
fruit trees, poisoning springs and cattle, arson, obstructing rail- 
roads, mayhem and murder. 
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What are the means of reform, and what the relative degrees of 
hopefulness, as to the reformation of these two classes of crimi- 
nals? Penal laws are of very little efficacy against crimes of 
passion. These, as there name imports, are committed in hot 
blood. To diminish this class, we must raise the tone of living 
and feeling ; abate coarse pastimes, and remove debasing temp- 
tations. This is the work of sumptuary laws, of education, and 
of religion. But on the other hand, crimes of reflection are little 
affected by mere intelligence. They are chiefly amenable to law, 
and the efficacy of law is only limited by the ignorance of the 
legislator, and the indifference of the executive. Crimes of re- 
flection being under the surveillance of law, it is possible to ad- 
just legislation with reference to them ; it is not so with crimes 
of passion. They can not be anticipated by the law-giver, be- 
cause they are not foreseen by even the perpetrator. 

‘In the matter of punishment, the two classes occupy equally 
distinct ground. Passion is the phenomenon of a moment, 
and as soon as the passion subsides, the victim comes under 
the influence of his better nature. He is in a reformable at- 
titude. He was the demoniac of Gadara—but the evil spirit 
has gone out of him, and he is sitting clothed, and in his 
right mind. He is responsive to moral and rational ap- 
peals and appliances. Crimes of reflection, on the other hand, 
instead of producing a moral revulsion, stimulate to further 
crime. Success encourages the offender to their recommittal. 
If caught, he is not open to conviction—he has simply been baf- 
fled, defeated and possibly provoked. He is fit material for a 
recidivist ; and figures show that from this class it is that our 
prison ranks are kept full. Here are found the real, because 
inveterate, enemies of society. They deliberately break down 
the dykes of ciyilization, and give over the hard won accumula- 
tions of industry, economy and order, a prey to the wild waves of 
lawlessness. The bands and ligatures of the body politic, whose 
surest influences guide the national life and secure our prosper- 
ity and peace, they loose, leaving us to disorder and ruin. 

Crimes of reflection, are, as a class, more wide-reaching in 
their hurtfulness than crimes of passion. The counterfeiter 
infects the whole fiscal body. He spreads his contagion every- 
where. The adulterator of food, and his cousins-german, the 

short-weight and short-measure men, levy black-mail on all 
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honest traders, and make the whole body of consumers their 
victims. Like other epidemics, these distempers live on the 
most needy. The briber and ballot-stuffer commit high treason 
against the first principles of republican government. This class. 
of offenders pit themselves against the wit and vigilance of the 
lawmaker. Each new law that the wisdom of man puts on the 
statute-book, the wiles of this adversary seeks to elude by some 
new fetch or invention. It is always an educated class, it may 
not be in book-learning, though that is possessed by many of 
them. This is the class that is most open to repression, because 
of their keen appreciation of freedom, and their dread of re- 
straint. Not frequent but long sentences are the proper regi- 
men for such patients. Short and frequent sentences are the bane 
of our police courts. Of this class, too, it is most easy to keep 
criminal registers. Such a book would be to them a book of 
doom. 

When, as in this class of crimes, crime tends to repetition, 
sentences should rise by rapid degrees in length and severity. 
The hope of reformation is slight, as the penalty must be deter- 
rent rather than preventive. Exact justice must be the govern- 
ing motive. First offenders in crimes of passion should be 
leniently dealt with ; but not so in crimes of reflection ; obsta in 
principtis, when a man has contempiated crime. In sentencing 
recidivists, it should be considered how much time has inter- 
vened between his successive offences, because a certain prox- 
imity of time is necessary to constitute a professional criminal. 
If his honest intervals have been long, justice must be gentle. 


Summary of Principles. 

1. There is a recognized distinction between crimes of passion, 
and crimes of reflection. 

2..Except in vindictive crimes, passion and reflection are in 
inverse ratio to each other. The more passion the less reflec- 
tion, and vice versa. 

3. Person is the most sacred right. ‘The turpitude of all 
crimes is measured from it. 

4. Crimes of passion are malign and non-malign. 

5. Malign crimes are few, objective, directed only at the per- 
son, affect individuals, and aim to inflict pain. 

6. Non-malign crimes are numerous, subjective, directed to- 
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ward property, affect the community, but seek only self-gratifi- 
_¢ation. 

7. Crimes of passion do not tend to repetition ; crimes of re- 
flection do. Recommitments are from the latter class. They 
are the professional criminals. 

8. Crimes of reflection tend to organization, localization, and 
are sensitive to deterrent laws. Crimes of passion yield more to 
preventive legislation. 

9. Punishment that does not reform, hardens. To reform, 
justice must be just throughout. Penalties to be deterrent must 
be just, and to be just, they must not be horrible, brutal, vindic- 
tive or spectacular. Penalties to reform must be just, and to be 
just they must not be degrading, debasing or discouraging. 

10. First offenses in crimes of reflection, should be dealt with 
sharply ; in crimes of passion, leniently. 

11. Sumptuary legislation is valid against vice only where vice 
becomes public. 

12. Crimes are not licensable. Where they cannot be abol- 
ished, they must be punishable. 





Art. III.—THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF 
CHRIST.* 
By Rev. WiLLIAM M. K. Iuprie Jersey City, New Jersey. 


The republication in this country of Stroud’s Physical Cause 
of the Death of Christ has once more turned the attention of 
students to that subject. 

Physical, in such a connection, is opposed to ethical, and of 
course implies that theological opinions are not directly in- 
volved. ‘That is to say, the question to be considered has in 
itself nothing to do with the doctrine of the atonement, or with 
any of the doctrines connected therewith. As far as this sub- 

* The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. By Wm. Stroud, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

The Life of Our Lord. By Wm, Hanna, DD., LL.D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1870. 

The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth. By S.J. Andrews. New York: Chas. 
Seribner & Co. 1868. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. M’Clintock 
& Strong. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 
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ject is concerned, John Young and John Calvin might hold the 
same opinion, and still remain in good and regular standing 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church. 

But physical is also naturally opposed to mental; and inas- 
much as the oldest and most prevalent hypothesis attributes 
Christ’s death to the exercise of -will-power on his part, a 
broader term than physical is needed, under which to group the 
various theories which are advocated. For the lack of a better 
one we have used Immediate. What then was the Immediate 
Cause of the Death of Christ? and to answer this question, is to 
answer for Christ the question so frequently put with reference 
to others, “‘ Of what did he die ?”’ 

On consulting the literature of the subject it will be found that 
four different answers have been given. These we shall state 
and consider in order. 


I. The first of these answers which we shall notice, is the one 
which declares that the immediate cause of Christ’s death was 
a spear-thrust at the hands of asoldier. This answer is based 
upon a reading inserted at the close of Matt. xxvii. 49. After 
stating that a soldier ran and filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
that the rest said, Let be, let us see whether Elias will come 
to save him, four MSS. (B. C. L.x.) insert, “But another havy- 
ing taken a spear, pierced his side, and there came forth water 
and blood :’ a@ddos 6, AaBadv Adyynv, Evvsev avdrod tv 
mhevpav nat &nASev tdwp nai aiua. The words, “and 
Jesus having cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the 
ghost,” following immediately: if the inserted reading could be 
established, the question would be settled. Without doubt, 
however, the reading is spurious; and as such is rejected by 
Tischendorf and all the other principal New Testament critics 
and editors, on grounds internal and external. 

It is manifestly borrowed from John, and no less manifestly 
inconsistent with his statement that Christ’s side was pierced 
after his death, not before. The passage is not cited by the 
early Fathers in two pages of quotations upon the point at is- 
sue, and it does not appear in the vast majority of ancient MSS. 
This answer to the question, therefore, is clearly inadmissible. 
It is of interest only as forming a part of the history of opinion 
upon the subject, and need occupy our attention no longer. 
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II. Put the question to any Christian child, how did Christ 
die, and he will tell you that he was crucified. And by that he 
will mean that he died for the same reason that any other cruci- 
fied man dies. His answer too would seem to be natural, per- 
haps the most natural to any unsophisticated reader of the Gos- 
pels. It is a fact, however, that this view of the case has com- 
mended itself to few saving a comparatively small number of 
modern scholars. 

The ready objection to it is, that it seems not to account for 
the suddenness of Christ’s death. Death in crucifixion was not 
due to a loss of blood, but to fever, thirst, even to hunger ; and 
yet Jesus, at the longest, was not upon the cross more than six 
hours. A careful induction from the descriptions of crucifixions 
which have come down to us from Roman, Jewish, and other 
ancient sources, likewise those furnished by travellers among 
‘ modern savages, will show that the great majority of the cruci- 
fied, even when women and children, live from one to four days. 
And if it be said that Christ had passed a sleepless night, that 
he had been abused and scourged, that the mere mental excite- 
ment of trial for one’s life is weakening in the extreme :—to all 
this it may be replied, “ This was only the common lot of the 
crucified.” All this is admitted; and hence it is claimed by 
the advocates of this theory that in the case of Christ there was 
something unusual, something extraordinary, which hastened 
his death. 

(1) Some claim that Christ was constitutionally delicate. Sav- 
ing as standing in our stead, it is said, he was not liable to pain 
or death ; but having taken our place, some of the advocates of 
this theory urge that the fine delicate organizism to a perfect 
man was, more than that of another, susceptible of injury. It 
may be answered, however, in reply, that it ismerely an assump- 
tion to say that Christ was in any sense physically delicate. 
He was certainly born of a healthy mother, he was brought up 
at a mechanical trade, and most of the last three or four years 
of his life were spent in healthful journeyings in the open air 
from place to place. While in direct opposition to the above asser- 
tion as to a perfect man’s susceptibility to injury, it may be de- 
clared that the physique of such a one, free from induced or 
constitutional defect, would be strong, elastic and enduring. 

(2) In the second place, there is proof, it is said, that Christ 
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had been greatly weakened. His agony in the Garden was en- 
tirely unique ; so intense that a bloody sweat was forced through 
the pores of his skin, and hence such as must have weakened 
him almost to death, and so have greatly lessened his ability to 
sustain the sufferings of crucifixion. Another proof of his extreme 
exhaustion is found in the fact that Christ alone of the three who 
were crucified needed help to carry his cross. But in reply it 
may be said, whether the agony in the Garden must have in- 
duced great bodily weakness or not, there is no proof that it 
did. We know that an angel appeared strengthening him ; di- 
rectly the mental suffering was gone, his accustomed strength 
apparently returned. It was the same Christ, so far as we can 
see, before whose face the Roman cohort fell and who touched 
the wounded servant’s ear, that had opened the blind man’s 
eyes, and had bidden them that sold doves, “ Take these things 
hence.” And throughout the whole narrative that follows, there 
is not a word implying utter bodily exhaustion. He was taunted, 
he was buffeted, he was scourged, he was abused ; there is not 
a hint that he fainted. He received help in carrying his cross, 
That is true; but he was not enough exhausted to prevent him 
from delivering to the weeping women quite a long address. 
It may have been the Roman officer was merciful; another cen- 
turion was “ willing to save Paul,” perhaps this one was “ willing 
to save’ Christ; and all the more that Pilate had been forced, 
against his will, to render up the prisoner. But even admitting 
that Christ was greatly weakened, he was not so weak but that 
the Roman soldiers, who had procured him help to bear his 
cross—old hands at crucifying though they were—were startled 
at his sudden death. 

(3.) Still it is urged in the third place, that the mental suffer- 
ing of the cross itself, in the case of Christ, would induce extreme 
debility. 

No one can ever estimate the weight of the sins of the world ; 
no one but Him who weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance. Allowing that the agony of soul which Christ 
endured was enough to take away his life, the question still 
remains unanswered, how? Was it through bodily exhaustion, 
for that was the mode in other crucifixions ; or was it in some 
other way? Of course this—and this is the point at issue— 
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can be decided only by the physiological facts recorded in the 
Gospels. 

Now aside from the various words uttered by Christ from the 
cross; to his mother, to the thief, to the soldiers ; and which 
seem to show that he was in no abnormal condition physically ; 
and aside from the fact that he uttered two loud cries, seeming 
to indicate the absence of sheer exhaustion; there are recorded 
two remarkable physiological facts, for which any theory what- 
ever of the Immediate Cause of Christ’s Death, to be considered 
entirely satisfactory, must account. These are the bloody 
sweat in the garden, and the blood and water which issued from 
his side after death. Whether these facts can be accounted for 
upon the theory of bodily exhaustion can be better decided 
further on in our discussion. Upon the assumption, however, 
that they can not, then this theory that Christ died as other 
‘ crucified men die, 7.e., of exhaustion, aggravated and hastened 
in his case by agony of soul, cannot be held as proved. 

III. We turn now to the third answer which has been given 
to our question ; a view very different from any of the others and 
more prevalent than any. Among the fathers it was very gen- 
erally held; Tertullian, Origen, Jerome, and Cyprian being among 
its advocates. It was afavorite among the Reformers. And 
among modern scholars, it has been accepted by such men as 
Grotius, Lightfoot, Taylor, Henry, Gill, Doddridge, Clarke, Ben- 
gel, Baumgarten, Stier, Tholuck, Alford, Ryle, Alexander, and 
Owen. 

Any opinion favored’ by such names certainly commands 
profound respect. 

This is the theory that Christ’s death was due to an immediate 
act of his will; that his soul and body were separated by simple 
direct volition on his part. Tertullian says, “ Christ when cru- 
cified spontaneously dismissed his spirit with a word, thus pre- 
venting the office of the executioner.” Doddridge says, “ Christ 
died by a voluntary act of his mind, and in a way peculiar to 
himself, by which he alone of all men that ever existed could 
have continued alive.even in the greatest tortures, as long as he 
pleased, or have retired from the body whenever he thought fit.” 
Bengel says, “He was not deprived of life by the power of the 
cross employed by men.” Stier says, “He dies as the act of his 
will in the full vigor of life.’ Tholuck says, “ By an act of power 
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the Redeemer actually separated his spirit from his body.” Al- 
ford says, “ It was his own act ; not feeling the approach of death, 
as some not apprehending the matter have commented, but a 
determinate delivering up of his spirit to the Father.” 

This view is supported chiefly by two arguments. It is claimed 
that Christ’s declaration in Jno. x. 17,18; and also the terms 
used by the Evangelists to describe his actual death demand it. 

(1) John x. 17, 18 reads as follows: “'Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take it 
again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
Ihave power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. 
This commandment have I received of my Father.” 

That Christ’s death was entirely voluntary, submitted to of his 
own free will, is of course to be admitted. “Knowest thou not,” 
asked Pilate, “that I have power to crucify thee?” “Thou 
couldst have no power at all against me, except it were given 
thee from above.” In the whole work of Redemption Christ 
acted not by compulsion but from his own choice and purpose. 


_His whole life was voluntary self-sacrifice. But this perfect free- 


dom is completely vindicated when it is declared that, whatever 
physical agencies combined to bring about his death, it was an 
act of pure free will in Christ to submit to their operation. In 
other words, the quoted text does not necessarily imply more 
than voluntary submission to second causes. 

There were times when Christ did not submit to second causes, 
and thereby saved his life. The Synagogue at Nazareth rose up 
and led him out to cast him headlong down the hill on which 
the city stood ; and the.inference is very plain that their purpose 
would have been accomplished if Christ had not escaped. “He 
would not walk in Jewry because the Jews sought to kill him.” 
When he said, “ Before Abraham was I am; then took they up 
stones to cast at him, but Jesus hid himself.” Certainly these 
words imply that if Christ had walked in Jewry, or had not con- 
cealed himself, his life could not but have been in danger. He 
did not submit to second causes then, because his hour had not 
yet come ; at last his hour did come, and then he yielded: “ This 
is your hour,” he told the band that came to take him in the 
Garden. That he need not have yielded, the prostrate soldiers 
bear witness; that he did yield, the same soldiers casting lots 
upon his vesture likewise bear witness. 
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(2.) The second argument in favor of the theory that Christ 
died by the exercise of will power on his part, is based upon the 
expressions used by the Evangelists in describing his death. 
The expressions referred to are the following: Mark xv. 37, and 
Luke xxiii. 46, say that Christ expired, ¢&éavevoev : Mat. xxvii. 
50, says that Christ “ Yielded up the ghost,” agjxe 10 mvevma: 
John xix. 30, says that Christ “ Gave up the ghost,” zapéd axe 
tO xvevpa, The argument is that the Evangelists do not say 
that Christ died ; that they do not use even the other express- 
ions for death, which occur in the New Testament. We do not 
find in any of the accounts of Christ’s death éxpudyw, the word 
used with reference to Ananias, Sapphira, and Herod; or xoz- 
pac, the word. used in Stephen’s case. Instead of these, the 
Evangelists use terms which are striking and unique. The 
whole force of the argument lies then, in the meanings of the 
words used. 

In describing the death of Ananias, Sapphira, and Herod, it 
is pointed out that Luke uses éxpriy@; while he and Mark 
alike, in describing Christ’s death, make use of éuavéw. Com- * 
mentators are accustomed to notice this fact, and in language 
which leads one to suppose that he needs but to turn to the 
Book of the Acts to have his eyes opened wide to their differ- 
ence. According to lexicographers, however, @xzvéw and 
éxypUy@ are synonyms, both meaning to breathe out, to expire. 
These words are compounded of ¢x the preposition, and .zvé@ 
and uye, which are as nearly synonymous as the words under 
consideration are themselves. 

But may not the well established difference between ¢uy7 and 
avevpa, the two substantive derivatives, lie undeveloped in 
their primitives ? In that case the only conclusion inferable, is 
that in éxzvé@ the zveU ua, and in éupvy@ the pvyn is dis- 
missed. That, however, is not the point in discussion at all. 
The question is not as to exactly what Christ dismissed, but 
whether the dismissal was purely voluntary. And on this point, 
the lexicons being silent as to any difference in the actual use of 
the words, nothing can be inferred. While on the other band, 
from the fact that the classics use both words for ordinary 
death, it seems not improbable that no greater difference in 
their meanings can be inferred, than that which exists between 
the English “to die” and “ to expire,” as they fall from the lips 
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of the people ; a difference analogous to the time-honored dis- 
tinction between tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Matthew’s expression, however, is more striking: ‘“ He yielded 
up the ghost,” sent it away; agyxe 70 xvedua, It is urged 
that this is unique and very suggestive. But turning to the 
LXX. version of Genesis xxxv. 18, in the account there given of 
Rachel’s death, we read, apiévai attny tiv puynyv, “as her soul 
was in departing,” azéSvyoxe yap, “for she died.” 

Thus in the case of Rachel, sending forth the soul and dying 
are said to be synonymous. To be sure pvy7 is used in her 
case, and zvévdya@ in Christ’s ; but as before, the question is not 
one of trichotomy, but whether the separation of soul and body 
in Christ’s case was strictly a voluntary act. The whole argu- 
ment therefore turns upon the verb used ; which however is the 
same one in both instances. According to Liddell and Scott, 
schylus and Euripides use both yvy7 and zvevya with 
agiévat to express dying, though they do not cite the passages. 

There still remains John’s expression, “ He gave up the ghost,” 
' mapédc@one TO mvevua. We have not been able to find this 
phrase used anywhere else. Even children know, however, how 
peculiar John’s vocabulary is. Bleek says, “ Even in those nar- 
rations which John has in common with the other Evangelists, 
he very seldom coincides in expression with any of them.” It is 
very evident that the ideas conveyed by John’s words and by 
Matthew’s are very similar ; “ Giving up the ghost” and “Yield- 
ing up the ghost.” And the question arises whether the expres- 
sions are not merely two Greek ways of putting one Hebrew 
conception. On consulting the Hebrew version of the New 
Testament it will be found, as was to be expected if such were 
the case, that Matthew and John are rendered alike, yn sym 
“ He sent his spirit.” And this is thesame verb which is used in 
Gen. xxxv. 18, in the account of Rachel’s death. The result 
then of our investigation thus far is to show, that no special in- 
ference can be drawn from the word used by Mark and Luke; 
and that Matthew and John present only two Greek translations 
of a known Hebrew circumlocution for death. 

A great deal has been made of Luke xxii. 46, ‘ Father, into 
thy hands I commend—or commit—my spirit ;” tapatiSeuai ro 
avedua pov. Alford says, “These words have in them an impor- 
fant and deep meaning. They accompany that which in our 
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Lord’s case was, strictly speaking, the act of death. It was His 
own act—no ‘feeling the approach of death,’ as some, not appre- 
hending the matter have commented—but a determinate deliver- 
ing up of His Spirit to the Father.” (The italics are Alford’s. 
Compare also his comment on John xix. 30). 

Now whether the theory which we are considering is the true 
one, is one thing; whether these words prove it, is another thing. 
David used them; Stephen used similar ones; Huss used them ; 
many a dying Christian has used them; friends have even used 
them in behalf of other friends; and surély all of them in a dif- 
ferent sense from the one which they are made to bear coming 
from the lips of Christ. Certainly in the Christian consciousness 
they are the language of a human soul casting itself into the 
arms of Omnipotence. They have been called Christ’s “ Entrance 
greeting into heaven.” Ellicott calls them “A cry of loving resigna- 
tion unto God.” And Liddon in his Bampton Lectures, presenting 
“The witness which scripture affords to the true human soul of 
our Blessed Lord,” gives as the crowning testimony, the fact 
that, “ He resigns his departing spirit into His Father’s hands.” 
Similarly Dr. Hodge, in enumerating the facts of scripture which 
demonstrate Christ’s Deity and his Humanity, remarks, “All the 
distinctive appellations, attributes and acts of a man, are ascribed 
re He increased in wisdom, was ignorant of the 
Day of Judgment; He manifested all innocent human affections, 
and in dying committed His soul to God.” (Pr. Rev., 1849, 
Page 282). 

To us Luke’s words seem simply to imply voluntary submis- 
sion to the Divine will, and prayer that God will take care of the 
soul as it enters the unseen world. But to put it roughly, Huss 
would have died whether he had used them or not; and so, for 
ought we know, would Christ. 

If the theory under consideration could be clearly established 
from other scripture, it might not be out of place to quote these 
passages to confirm or to illustrate it; but when the theory rests 
upon these passages, its advocates must demonstrate that they 
prove it. And it seems to us that the peculiar bent of mind 
which in a theologian would lead him to build such a theory on 
such a basis; in an architect, would induce him to undertake 
to rear a pyramid upon a mathematical point. 

(3) Before passing to the last answer to our question, we may 
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notice a third argument which favors this theory. It is one 
based upon the reality of Christ’s priestly action in his death 
i.e. action as opposed to suffering. Martin, in his recent work on 
the atonement, asks, “ Did Christ suffer in his death? Was his 
own agency not concerned in it? Then was he not a Priest on 
Calvary but merely a Lamb.” “Christ acted in dying. It was 
his duty to die—his official duty. Official action was in it— 
priestly agency. He ‘ Dismissed his spirit.’ ‘He gave himself.’ ” 
“The paraphrase also—the 44th—which represents ‘The pale 
ensigus ’ of death as overspreading the cheeks and the ‘ Trem- 
bling lips’ of our Lord, while ‘ Life forsook his closing eyes and 
his drooping head,’ does most manifest injustice to the condition 
of our Lord’s person on the cross ; and is clearly most injurious 
to the scriptural representations that, ‘He cried with a loud 
voice,’ ‘Gave up the ghost,’ ‘ Dismissed his spirit.’”’ 

As honest Presbyterian ministers, we are bound to believe 
that Christ, in executing his priestly office, “offered up himself a 
sacrifice.” That is‘one thing ; it is another thing, however, be- 
cause that is so, to assume that Christ could not have exhibited 
voluntary priestly action in his sacrifice, if in the article of death 
he yielded himself to the operation of second causes, which he 
had himself established, and which were dependent on his power 
for their effect; quite another thing to assume that he must 
needs disregard or supersede them. The New Testament is very 
explicit in its declarations that Christ was “Put to death.” Luke 
tells us that two malefactors were “ Led out with him to be put 
to death ;” he tells us also, “ They shall scourge him and put him 
to death.” (Will it be assumed that Christ scourged himself?) 
Peter says, “ Christ being put to death in the flesh.” Christ is 
represented as being “For atime under the power of death.” 
‘That was a part of his humiliation. Paul says, “ Death hath no 
more dominion over him.” How can these statements be recon- 
ciled with the view that death in Christ was accomplished by, 
and only by, a direct act of his will? How can they be recon- 
ciled with the meaning of a recent writer, when he says, “ His 
life was not taken from him by violence, for he gave up the 
ghost : His life was his own to give; hence it was not suicide 
when he breathed out his spirit’? If Christ’s death was his 
own act, in the sense which these writers suppose ; if no tortures 
inflicted by men could possibly have killed him; could Peter 
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have truthfully told the Jews, “Ye killed the Prince of Life :” 
“The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and 
hanged upon a tree” ? 

It need hardly be observed that this theory fails entirely to 
account for the bloody sweat or the blood and water which 
flowed from Christ. 

IV. The first theory, viz., that of death at a soldier’s hand, 
failing, because based upon a spurious text: the second, viz., 
that of death by exhaustion, also failing; (1) because it cannot 
be proved that Christ was utterly exhausted ; and (2) because if 
proved, extreme bodily weakness, as shall be shown, will not ac- 
count for the bloody sweat or the bléod and water: the third 
theory, viz., that of death resulting from the exercise of will- 
power on the part of Christ, failing likewise ; (1) because the 
facts adduced in its favor are not sufficient to demonstrate it; 


_ (2) because opposed by other scripture; and (3) because it 


leaves the physiological facts recorded unaccounted for. All 
these proving unsatisfactory, we turn now to still another theory, 
which attributes Christ’s death to the combined effect of physi- 
cal and mental suffering ; but not to these as producing death 
through bodily exhaustion. 

In 1847 Dr. William Stroud, a devout and learned English 
physician, after twenty-five years of thought and reading upon 
the subject, published in London a treatise, in which he held 
that the immediate cause of Christ’s death was the rupture of 
his heart, induced mainly by the inner agony of his soul. This 
is certainly an exalted view, that the burden of woe which 
pressed upon his spirit was the chief agent in effecting Christ’s 
mortal wound, and a good deal may be said in its favor. 

The second theory seeks to explain Christ’s sudden death by 
the natural concomitants of crucifixion; the same in kind, though 
far greater in degree in his case ; and resulting as usual in phy- 
sical exhaustion. The third theory accounts for it by the intro- 
duction of an entirely unusual power, viz.: the will of Christ. 
This theory is founded upon what physiological science reveals 
of the effect of mental distress upon the human system. 

That strong emotions—joy, grief, anger, etc., have some effect 
upon the human system is patent to all. And that when exist-. 
ing in an overwhelming excess, they prostrate the subject in 
death, is a familiar fact in the history of the passions. More- 
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over, many medical authorities, who have written on the heart, 
assert that this is occasionally accomplished by a rupture of the 
walls of the heart; the blood thus issuing through the fissure 
filling the pericardium or sac which encloses the heart, and by 
its pressure stopping the heart’s action. Suppose, however, the 
passion be very intense, but not intense enough to burst the 
heart, what then occurs? It is said, and Stroud cites a number 
of cases on record to prove it, that sometimes the violent action 
of the heart forces through the perspiratory tubes, not merely 
the watery part of the blood, but in extreme cases the red cor- 
puscles ; thus covering the body or parts of it with a bloody 
sweat. 

But if in a single instance, by the mere amount of meutal suf- 
fering endured, any single human heart was actually ruptured, 
or forced out its blood in a bloody sweat ; one might argue even 
a fortior’ that Christ, who “ Bore our sorrows and carried our 
griefs,” who was “ Full of anguish,” who was “ Exceeding sor- 
rowful even unto death,” who was “ Made a curse for us;” one 
might argue even a fortiori, that Christ would sweat a bloody 
sweat, or die of a broken heart. 

Still had we no facts to rest upon, it could only be affirmed 
that such a thing was not improbable. Just here, however, 
come in two statements, which seem precisely to tally with what 
one might expect, providing Stroud’s theory be true. The first 
of these is Luke’s statement regarding the agony in Gethsemane, 
which speaks for itself. The second is the remark of John that 
when Christ’s side was pierced, “ Forthwith came there out 
blood and water.” 

It is a well known fact that blood forced out of the vascular 
system, whether the effusion takes place within the body or with- 
out, rapidly coagulates, separating into crassamentum or red 
clot and watery serum. Moreover, when the effusion is caused 
by the rupture of the heart, the blood passing into the pericar- 
dium undergoes the above change filling the sac to the amount 
of many ounces ; two, three, four pounds, and even more accu- 
mulating. If now the surgeon’s knife be inserted, there will 
issue from the puncture the mingled blood and water. This is 
a sight which the anatomist has witnessed ; the quantity and 
quality of the fluid being carefully recorded. Now what the sur- 
geon’s knife sccomplishes in a modern post-mortem, the soldier’s 
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spear accomplished rudely upon the dead body of Christ. “A 
soldier pierced his side with a spear, and forthwith came there 
out blood and water.” 

Such is a very brief outline of Stroud’s scientific argument. 
More than half of his book, however, is devoted to other argu- 
ments confirmatory of his opinion. These, eliminated from pages 
upon pages of dull, repetitious, irrelevant matter, dwindle down 
to two or three ; which may be distinguished as prophetic and 
symbolical. They are as follows: and it will be better to dis- 
pose of them before examining the scientific argument in detail. 

(1) There are two Psalms which are pre-eminently predictive 
of Christ’s sufferings and death; which the Lord himself quoted, 
and which contain marked prophecies of the details of the cruci- 
fixion. They are the 22d and the 69th. The former it is which 
. contains the following verses: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” “All they that see me laugh me to scorn ; 
they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, He trusted 
on the Lord that he would deliver him; let him deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him.” “They parted my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” The latter Psalm, the 
69th, contains the following verses: ‘“‘ The zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up; and the reproaches of them that reproached thee 
have fallen upon me.” “They gave me also gall for my meat, and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 

Now it is in these two Psalms, which are so graphic, that 
Tertullian said they contained our Lord’s whole Passion; and 
which Strauss has impiously called, “'The programme of the 
crucifixion,” that we read, “I am poured out like water, my heart 
is like wax, it is melted in the midst of my bowels.” And next 
to the verse, “They gave me also gall for my meat, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink, we read, “ Reproach hath 
broken my heart.” 

Now, to all this it may be replied : (1) First, if the blood and 
water flowing from Christ’s side was the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecies, “Reproach hath broken my heart,” and “ My heart is 
melted like wax in the midst of my bowels,” John’s silence is 
very strange. He says that two other prophecies were fulfilled, 
and he names them; why does he make no allusion to this one 
more striking than either? (2) Secondly, this argument, if it 
proves anything, proves too much. The same verse which con- 
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tains, “ My heart is melted like wax in the midst of my bowels,” 
declares also, “ All my bones are out of joint.” If one needed a 
literal fulfilment, why not the other? (3) Thirdly, to select 
these two quotations, and to say that they need a literal fulfil- 
ment, and then to pass by others because no plausible fulfil- 
ment for them can be found, is arbitrary in the extreme. To be 
sure Stroud finds what he considers a striking fulfilment of the 
verse, “ For dogs have compassed me,” in the fact that Christ 
was crucified by Roman soldiers, whom with other Gentiles the 
Jews called dogs. But, at the same time, in the same Psalm, 
he leaves the lion with his mouth, the unicorns with their horns, 
and the strong bulls of Bashan, to wander to and fro like Noah’s 
raven, mere cattle upon a thousand hills. 

(2) The second confirmatory argument is the following: The 
whole language of scripture, symbolical, typical and didactic, 
declares that “ Without the shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion of sin ;” that “ The blood which is the life” must be poured 
out. The laying down ot Christ’s life, the pouring out of his 
soul unto death, are constantly symbolized as the shedding of 
his blood. Of course this is only figurative language ; but, and 
this is the argument, the blood of crucifixion does not fill up the 
figure, does not put full meaning into it. “Crucifixion,” Dr. 
Hanna says, “was not a bloody death, it was only a few trick- 
ling drops that flowed from the pierced hands and feet. But if, 
indeed, it was his very heart’s blood which Jesus poured out in 
the act of giving up his life for us on Calvary, with what fuller 
and richer significance will that expression, ‘The blood of Jesus’ 
fall upon the ear of faith.” 

All this is more plausible than convincing. Itis based upon 
the idea that scripture language seems to imply an abundance 
of blood in atonement. It is of course true that the effusion of 
blood was copious in the sacrificial worship of the Old Testa- 
ment. That the gash cut should be deep, and the death of the 
animal rapid, was only a dictate of humanity ; but, that abun- 
dance of blood was an essential part of the ritual, is nowhere 
hinted. On the contrary the opposite idea seems implied. The 
altars were not deluged with blood, their horns were only 
smeared. Even the Capporeth was only sprinkled. Then, too, 
it is not to be forgotten that the great sacrifice was to die a dif- 
ferent death from that of bulls and goats; he was to hang upon 
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a tree, and that was not a bloody death. This whole argument 
seems thus to stand rather on sentimental premises than on 
scriptural ones. And it may be questioned whether mere feelings 
of sentiment would find any deeper satisfaction, in a theory of 
Christ’s death, because maintaining that he shed several quarts 
of blood, than in one for which several gills suffice. Stroud’s 
theory must stand or fall with his scientific argument ; certainly 
his scriptural arguments run upon three legs. 

Before proceeding to examine the scientific argument, how- 
ever, it is in order here to state an argument opposed to all that 
class of theories to which the one proposed by Stroud belongs ; 
those, viz., in which the expression, “ Blood and water’ is held 
to mean serum and crassamentum. Andrews says, “ Decompo- 
sition of the blood can scarcely be considered as other than the 
initial step of corruption ; hence, against all these explanations 

‘which are based upon the coagulation of the blood, we find an 
invincible difficulty in the declaration of St. Peter that ‘His flesh 
did not see corruption.’ ” Theological students owe a debt to 
Mr. Andrews for his Life of Christ, of which very few can ever 
pay the interest. His argument here, however, seems to us to 
be sophistical. ‘The facts of the case seem to prove it to be so. 
We can not but believe that some drops of coagulated blood re- 
mained upon the nails. Certainly ¢hey saw corruption ; so did 
the blood which flowed from his side. And if Peter meant to 
say that not one single atom of Christ’s flesh, and not one drop 
of his blood became decomposed, then we must believe that he 
taught that every drop of blood which trickled from his side, 
and hands and feet was miraculously preserved. For Peter was 
not speaking of what remained of Christ after crucifixion, that it 
should not see corruption; but of the historical Christ, Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God. Whatever force, therefore, 
the objection has, bears against the harmonizing of Peter’s state- 
ment with the facts of the crucifixion, as strongly as it does 
against the class of theories to which Stroud's belongs. 

The distinguishing feature of Stroud’s scientific argument is 
this : that it seems to account for all the recorded physiological 
facts by known naturallaws. And in the course of his reason- 
ing, he attempts to establish four distinct facts ; of which the 
last two are absolutely essential tothe theory. These four facts 
are the following : 
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(1.) That mental agony will produce bloody sweat: (2) that 
Christ actually sweat blood or bloody sweat: (3) that mental 
agony willrupture the walls of the heart: (4) that rupture of, 
the heart, and that alone will account for the phenomenon 
which John records. 

(1.) First then, will mental agony produce bloody sweat? 
It is generally admitted that in certain diseased conditions of 
the flesh, what might be considered a bloody sweat, will exude. 
But that such a thing can happen in the case of a healthy 
man, or by mental excitement, very few authorities will admit. 
And for the simple reason that it is a physical impossibility for 
the red corpuscles of the blood to pass through the perspiratory 
tubes, both being in their normal condition. Moreover, it is 
commonly believed that there is no well authenticated case on 
record. But it is asked, does not Stroud produce such cases ? 

He produces the seven following: (1.) ‘The French historian 
De Thou mentions the case of an Italian officer who was so 
agitated at the prospect of an ignominious death, that he 
sweated blood from every part of his body.” This happened in 
1552. (2.) “The same writer relates a similar occurence in the 
person of a young Florentine, unjustly put to death by order of 
Pope Sixtus V. A circumstance which many regard as a certain 
proof that nature condemned the severity of a sentence so cruelly 
hastened, and invoked vengeance against the magistrate himself, 
as therein guilty of murder.” (3.) The case of a young boy, 
exposed under the gallows upon which his brothers were hanged. 
(4.) The Jesuit Maldonato, in commenting upon the passage in 
Luke, observes that he had heard that there were those who saw 
or knew that a robust man in Paris was covered with bloody 
sweat on hearing his death sentence. (5.) Zacchias relates a 
similar case. (6.) Schenck cites a martyrological case: a nun 
seized by soldiers, ‘“ Discharged blood from every part of her 
body, and died of the hemorrhage.” (7.) Tissot “ Reports 
from a respectable journal,” that a sailor was so greatly alarmed 
by a storm that he sweat blood profusely. 

Now aside from the fact that all Stroud’s cases—and consid- 
ering his twenty-five years’ of careful thought and reading on 
the subject, no doubt they are the best on record—come from 
the lands and times of bleeding hosts and winking virgins, and 
from the tales of men who go down to the sea in ships; thus 
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naturally suggesting the liquifying blood of St. Januarius, and 
the fervor of St. Dominic’s piety, which, besides producing 
bloody sweat, sprouted out in six seraphic wings ; aside from all 
this, there appears to us @0 be such a lack of scientific accuracy 
in the records, that we fear Stroud’s readers will fail to be con- 
vinced. Unless perchance, in this cold age, which asks “The 
why of the why,” some one may stumble on his book, gifted with 
that same spirit of childlike confidence, which is supposed to 
have characterized the Jew Apella. 

(2) The second fact which Stroud attempts to establish is that 
Christ actually sweat blood or bloody sweat. 

The only possible datum to be obtained is the one given by 
Luke. If Heb. v. 7 refers to the scene in the Garden, the fact 
that it says nothing of the bloody sweat, while mentioning the 
less striking facts of praying, cries and tears, seems to imply that 
there was a very obvious reason for its omission. Depending 

‘then upon Luke alone, first of all let us quote his words. “And 
being in an agony he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground ;” 
éyéveto 6é 6 18p@s attovd woet Spoufor aiuaros naraPai- 
vovres éxl THY yijv. 

It may be remarked at the outset, that if Christ actually did 
sweat blood or bloody sweat, there was nothing in the genius or 
idiom of the Greek language to keep Luke from saying so; noth- 
ing to prevent him from saying, “He sweat blood,” or “ His 
sweat was blood,” or “His sweat was bloody.” When John 
wanted to tell his readers that “The third part of the sea became 
blood,” he said so; and when he wanted to tell them that “The 
moon became as blood,” he said that. But Luke does not say 
that Christ sweat blood. He institutes a comparison ; he says 
that Christ’s sweat was like blood. 

The question arises, however, in what sense could sweat be 
like blood except in being bloody? To this it may be replied 
that when a writer or speaker institutes a comparison, it is not 
always possible to determine with certainty the exact point of 
resemblance, unless the writer or speaker informs one by adding 
an explanatory word or phrase. For example, had Matthew 
omitted the expression, “ Having no shepherd,” when he says 
that Christ “ Was moved with compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause they were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd,” 
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no one could have pointed out the precise point of resemblance 
which he intended to convey. Likewise no one could have told 
positively in what respect the Spirit, which descended upon our 
Lord at the baptism, resembled a dove ; unless Luke had said, 
“Descended upon him like a dove in bodily shape.” In like 
manner, in the passage under consideration, had the writer only 
said the sweat was like blood, it would have been difficult to 
affirm positively in what point the resemblance consisted. But 
Luke added an explanatory clause to‘define his meaning. “ His 
sweat was,” he says, “as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground.” The “ Falling down to the ground” is not in the 
singular,; it does not agree with “the sweat.” It is a plural form 
and agrees with “ Drops of blood.” And one has no more right 
to take away its qualifying differentiating force in the compari- 
son, than that of “ Having no shepherd,” or that of “In bodily 
shape,” in the comparisons of which they form a part. Whether 
the sweat resembled blood in other particulars, we can not say, 
simply because we are not informed; but the plain idea which 
satisfies all the exegetical wants of the passage is this: that in- 
stead of exuding in moisture—on a night so cold that fire was 
needed in the high priest’s house—the sweat came out in great 
drops and fell down, just as blood will trickle from a wound and 
fall upon the ground. So thick and heavy were the drops, that 
a comparison with the drops of some liquid thicker than perspi- 
ration was necessary to describe them clearly. And the reason 
why Luke chose drops of blood for his comparison, was because 
the subject was a man; had he been speaking of the exuding 
sap of a tree, he might have likened it to oil or resinous gum. 
It is claimed, however, that in Luke’s use of wei comparison 
merges into direct assertion. The word occurs five times in his 
writings, but only two of these furnish any ground for the objec- 
tion. It will scarcely be contended that the Holy Ghost really 
became a dove at Christ’s Baptism, or combustion on the Day of 
Pentecost ; or that in the presence of the Council Stephen’s face 
became an angel’s face. Acts ix. 18, and Luke xxiv. 11, are the 
only instances which seem in point. These read as follows ; (1) 
“There fell from his eyes as it had been scales.” This isclaimed 
to be equivalent to the statement, “There fell from his eyes 
scales.” Suppose, however, it had been eyebrows or eyelashes 
which sloughed off at Paul’s cure, would Luke have said “There 
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fell as it were eyebrows or eyelashes?” Can there be any doubt 
that, as a matter of fact, particles resembling what the world 
calls scales fell down? The writer's words surely imply that 
and nothing else. (2) “And their words seemed to them as idle 
tales.” The whole difficulty here arises from the insertion of 
the words “ seemed to them.” Drop them and this will appear. 
“Their words were as idle tales” surely differs from “ Their 
words were idle tales.” ‘Lhe women’s story was so incredible that 
it resembled an idle tale ; and the Evangelist inserted the words 
“seemed to them,” to show that this impression was produced 
upon the Disciples’ minds. Certainly the women’s words were 
not idle tales. Finally, to put the whole thing in a sentence ; if 
Christ actually did sweat blood, with what propriety could Luke 
say, “ His sweat was like blood ;’ and when Luke says that what 
Christ sweat was “ Like blood falling to the ground,” with what 

‘ propriety can he be made to mean to say, “His sweat was 
blood” ? 

(3) The third fact which Stroud attempts to establish is that 
mental agony will rupture the walls of the heart. 

Rupture of the heart from physical causes is not a very un- 
common occurrence. We have ourselves had three cases re- 
ported to us by three accomplished physicians, each having had 
one in his own practice. Upon this point Stroud’s facts are 
very conclusive. Sudden death from mental emotions, also, is not 
extremely rare. But cases of death resulting from mental emo- 
tion, in which post-mortem examination has proved a rupture of 
the heart to have been the immediate cause, are “ few and far 
between.” This is only as one might expect. Stroud, however, 
does produce some such instances ; and since his book appeared, 
others have been reported in trustworthy pathological journals. 
His conclusion therefore upon this point, we think, must be ac- 
cepted. 

(4) The fourth fact which Stroud attempts to prove is that 
rupture of the heart, and that alone, will account for the phe- 
nomenon which John records. 

Dr. Stroud assumes, and with good grounds we think, that the 
flow of blood and water must have been considerable, or John 
would not have mentioned it. It is true, the context shows that 
it was not the blood and water, but the startling fulfilment of 
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two prophecies, which drew from him such unmeasured surprise. 
By an act of violence done by a Roman soldier, one prediction 
was fulfilled ; which act of violence, by rendering another need- 
less, brought about the accomplishment of a second prediction. 
“And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true; and he 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe. For these 
things were done that the Scripture should be fulfilled, a bone 
of him shall not be broken.” And again another Scripture saith, 
“They shall look on him whom they pierced.” But this only in- 
creases the likelihood that the flow of blood and water was con- 
siderable. For if the fulfilment of prophecy was the thing that 
called forth such a solemn asseveration from the Apostle to his 
readers, surely the flowing blood and water would not have been 
recorded in such a connection, unless it had been sufficient to 
make a deep impression upon the writer’s mind. 

Now that rupture of the heart will most satisfactorily account 
for such a phenomenon is plain enough. The extravasated 
blood filling the pericardial sac, by the force of gravity would 

’ follow the soldier’s spear-thrust, flowing out in blood and water 
sufficient in amount to attract attention. 

But will not the second theory, that of bodily exhaustion ,ac- 
count for the phenomenon? We do not think that it will upon any 
of the hypotheses thus far advanced by its advocates. Aside from 
the fact that blood can hardly be said to flow from an incision after 
the heart has ceased to beat, the water still remains to be ac- 
counted for. Two explanations, however, have been given. First, 
that ofthe Bartholines, viz., that the blood and water were mingled 
and came from one or both of the pleural sacs. But this view is re- 
futed by the following facts. In healthy persons the pleural sacs 
are only bedewed with moisture enough for lubrication. The al- 
leged collection of bloody serum in persons dying by execution is 
not sustained by proofs. Such an effusion as the narrative de- 
mands would have caused suffocation; and could not have been 
distinguished from ordinary blood except by close examination. 
The second explanation is that of the Griners, viz., that the 
blood came from the heart and the water from the pericardium. 
This opinion is refuted by the fact, notwithstanding the state- 
ment passed from one commentator to another to the contrary, 
that the pericardium in healthy persons contains an amount of 
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water which would be absolutely imperceptible in such a case 
as the one under consideration ; and never more than a few 
drachms. 

We have thus examined all the theories advocated as to the 
Immediate Cause of the Death of Christ as carefully and as 
fairly as we are able. If an explanation is to be sought at all, 
in order to be satisfactory, it must consider all the facts accessi- 
ble. With much that is prolix, much that is irrelevant and in- 
conclusive in his book, we think that Stroud does this. His 
theory seems to us to account for all the facts recorded ; while 
it is contradicted by none of them. And this is more than we 
can say of any of the others. 

A certain class of writers, however, discard all explanations, 
on the ground that all the facts accessible are insufficient to 
establish any of the theories. Of course this isa matter of 
opinion ; and those who, having examined all the data, have come 
to that conclusion, have a right to hold it; knowing whereof 
they affirm. But there is another numerous class who hold a 
similar opinion on this and all other questions which require 
patient investigation, simply because too indolent to search 
after the truth. And these two classes are widely different 
characters. That order of mind which refuses to accept an 
explanation as final, when the facts accessible are not enough 
to prove it ; which will not confound the possible with the prob- 
able, or the probable with the demonstrable ; belongs to one 
category; and we admire it. That other order of mind, which 
refuses to accept a fair conclusion, because too indolent to pon- 
der the true force of facts, falls under a different category, and 
awakens a different feeling. One exhibits a disposition not to 
be “ Wise beyond what is written;” the other manifests an in- 
disposition to read and to weigh what has been written. It is 
one thing, standing in the presence of mystery, to veil the face 
in imitation of angelic humility ; it is a very different thing to 
strengthen Indolence struggling against Conscience, by whisper- 
ing in her ear, “ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 
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Art. .IV.—OUTLINES OF DR. J. A. DORNER’S SYSTEM OF 
THEOLOGY. * 
Translated from the German, by Prof. G. 8. HALL, Antioch College, Ohio.* 


SPECIAL DOGMATICS.—Conrmvrn. 
III. Curist’s Exatrarion. 


Descent to Hades ; Resurrection, Ascension to Heaven ; Sitting at 
God’s Right Hand. é 

§ 54. The descent to Hades belongs neither to Christ’s humilia- 
tion, nor can it have been for mere display, but it designates a 
higher stage of life than the earthly, already pneumatic (spiritual), 
and free from space and time. Cf. Kénig, Ackermann, Giider, 
1853. 1 Peter iii. 18; Acts ii. 24-27, and perhaps Eph. iv. 9-10. 
Christ visited Hades neither as a place of torment nor of purifi- 
cation, but in order to fully experience the separation of soul 
and body, and to triumph over death. (Form. Cone. 613.) 
Christ's universality is also thus established. 


§ 55. The Resurrection. The inner spiritual perfection which 
he had attained, especially by his sufferings, shielded him fully 
from the power of death. The resurrection of the body could 
not, therefore, subject him to death the second time, but secured 
his immortality. Christ’s resurrection is important as a confirma- 
tion of the atonement which he wrought, as the corner-stone of 
the Church, as giving validity to our hopes; in a word, it is the 
key by which we may unlock the secret of our being. 

§ 56. Ascension ; Sitting at the right hand of God. Completion 
of his Kingdom. 

I. The Ascension is the consummation of the resurrection. It 
presents the transfiguration of the earthly personality into the 
heavenly as perfected. The exalted God-man is raised beyond 
the boundaries of space and time. The man Jesus becomes the 
adequate organ of the Logos. 

Il. Sitting at the Right Hand of God denotes the -divine tran- 
quillity and blessedness of Christ’s assured majesty—as Lord of 
Glory and King of Kings. 





* Continued from page 93. 
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III. Christ's personal perfection is involved in the execution of 
his three offices. His rest is active, like God’s rest. His second 
coming is ever being accomplished, though invisibly, in the his- 
torical process which will be consummated at the judgment by 
the perfection of his kingdom. 

§ 57. Christ's Heavenly Office. The end of Christ’s life, more 
than his own perfection in itself, is the revelation of his office. 
The spirit of the second birth did not exist before. The power 
of his resurrection is the absolute potency of his office. 1 Cor. 
xv. 22-28: Regnum potentix, gratis, glorie. Matt. xxviii. 29; 
Eph. i. 21; iv. 10. Augsb. Conf. 17. 

§ 58. Relation of the Activity of the Holy Spirit to that of Man. 
See Jul. Miiller, Lehre von der Siinde. Lauderer,in Jahrbiicher 
fiir deutsche Theol., 1857. Luthardt, Lehre vom freien Willen, 
1862. Jul. Miiller, das gittl. Recht der Union. Flotho, De Syn- 

-ergismo. Marheineke, Ottomar, “Sartorious,” Von der heiligen 
Liebe, and Soli Deo Gloria. Thomasius, Lehre der Luth. 
Kirche u. der Consequenz ihres Princips. 

The work of grace embraces theanthropic activity, and may 
proceed either from the divine or human side, as preparation or 
as appropriation. The theanthropic activity embraces the entire 
work of salvation, each factor working in its own peculiar func- 
tion. The relation of nature and grace is neither that of identity, 
nor of false antitheses (Pelagianism and Manicheeism). The 
inner compatibility of each with the other and with freedom 
must be clearly shown. Justification is wrought by no human 


process, although humanity is susceptible of, and receptive to, - 


its influences. 

§ 59. Biblical Doctrine. Eph. ii. 5; Phil. ii 13; Jer. xxiv. 7, 31; 
Ez. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26; Ps. li. 12. God creates the process, Acts 
v. 31; xi. 18; he produces even penitence, 2 Tim. ii. 25; Eph. 
i. 19; ii. 10; 1 Cor. iii. 6,12; 2 Cor. ii. 5; Jas. i. 18. Yet both 
penitence and faith are required of men as moral acts: wetavoéite 
Jer. xxxi. 18; Phil. ii. 12. 

I. Repentance (die Busse) includes sorrow for sin and a change 
of heart. The Christian process of salvation begins with a pre- 
paratory stage (vocatio interna et externa), which includes both 
forgiveness of sin and justification. On the part of man are to 
be distinguished : 

1. Enlightenment respecting the law, and the nature of sin. 
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2. A feeling of guilt, and a sense of the desert of punishment. 

3. The awakening of the will to reform. 

These three human susceptibilities correspond to Christ’s 
three-fold offices, and to our three-fold evils, viz., error, guilt 
and sin. 


§ 60. IL. The New Birth into Faith. Where there is trusting re- 
liance upon Christ (or faith), directed and prompted as it always 
is by the Mediator’s love, a new two-fold relation arises, aside 
from the placation of God the Father. Christ so really imparts 
himself to man, that a real union of the divine and human life 
takes place ; while man so commits himself to Christ and to his 
righteousness, that his sins are forgiven, and Christ’s righteous- 
ness is accredited to him. 

The result is a new personality, a new likeness to God, while 
upon the abiding ground of justification, sanctification is developed 
through the communion of the Holy Spirit. Eph. ii. 10 ; Col. i. 23. 

§ 61. IIT. Sanctification. The new man is created to a life 
which in blessedness, wisdom and sanctification, may be the im- 
age of that of Christ. He is therefore a living member of his 
body, the church. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
I. Dogmatic and Ethical Characteristics of the Church. 


§ 62. Prospectus. The Church, composed of individuals, owes 
its permanence to its ever active power of self-reproduction. 
Its continuity is due to the unity of its basis, viz., Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit, who takes of the things of Christ. All depends 
upon making Christ ever present, so that there may be a histor- 
ical continuity of his activity in the Church ; not as if Christ re- 
signed his activity to the Church, but he adopts the Church, as 
the organ and vehicle of his own will, to the service to which 
each individual member is called. This conception of the Church 
originated with Christ himself. It was founded that it might 
endure. The activity of the Church must aotennnar be three- 
fold (expressed in three doctrines) : 

1. The doctrine of the Word of God, or the continuance of 
Christ’s prophetic office. 

2. The doctrine of Baptism, or the continuance of Christ’s high 
priestly office. 
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3. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or the continuance of 
Christ’s kingly office. 


A, The Word of God. 


§ 63. A chief requirement at the foundation of Christianity 
was that Christ’s objective presence should be clearly and au- 
thoritatively preserved for all generations. Christ himself 
posited the first authentic proof of his person and of his words. 
in the circle of his disciples. By their testimony Christ’s self- 
attestation is transmitted. For primitive Christianity their 
testimony was the only decisive source ; for the doctrine of all 
subsequent times it has been the normal corrective, because the 
specially canonical writings are vested with a special authority,. 
which directs and is directed by the Spirit who pervades in re- 
ligious communities. Since the testimony of Christ contained 
in the New Testament is a specific manner of evoking faith, the- 
word ceases to be merely a source of knowledge and becomes a 
specific means of grace: John xvi. 7, 12; xiv. 23; xx. 21: Luke 
x. 16; xxiv. 46-49: John v. 39: 1 Peter i. 10-12: 2 Peter i. 20. 
See Form Cone. and Conf. Helv. 3-7. The principle dictata of 
the Scripture are sufficientia, perspicuitas, tenet ipsam interpre- 
tandi, facultas and efficacia. 


§ 64. The Service of the Word. The written word cannot per- 
form its service magically ; therefore an activity of the Church,. 
directed by Christian knowledge, is necessary. The meaning of 
the Holy Scriptures must be stripped of its mere externals, that 
the vital force of the apostolic word may be brought to bear di- 
rectly upon each generation. This service in word is partly in- 
formal and free, partly organized and instituted. So far as the 
latter is the case, the office of administering doctrine is com- 
mitted to the Church. It is an ethical or dogmatic necessity to 
secure these functions by committing them to chosen individuals. 
Hence instruction becomes a permanent office in the Church. 
This office cannot, however, transcend Scripture. Preaching 
and offices entrusted by the laity belong also to the service of the 
word. Cf. Spener, 70 Fragen u. Antworten v. geistl. Priester- 
thum. Hofling, Luth. Kirchenverfassung. Harless, Kostlen, 
Luther’s Lehre von der Kirche. Matt. xxviii. 19. Luke x. 16; 
Rom. x. 17. Conf. Augsb. 14, 15. Art. Smalc., rite vocatus. 
Conf. Augsb. 14. 
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The Church can find its entire duty prescribed in the Word. 
The ministry must not therefore become a Levitical priesthood. 
(Kliefoth.) Cf. Conf. Aug. 5 Art. All want of form or of order 
may lapse into confusion. Because instruction is a common 
good of the entire Church, all must not attempt to dispense it. 
This distribution of function is an ethical, not a dogmatic neces- 
sity. The Word itself must not be identified with the office of 
interpreting it. 

§ 65. Relation of the Word to the Sacrament. (Transition to IL.) 
Cf. Jul. Miller, Verhalten der Gnade zu den Gnaden-mitteln. 
The sacraments instituted by Christ, and identified with the 
Word itself, are ceremonies in which, by external sign, not 
only invisible grace is proclaimed, but the Church itself declared 
to be but an organ by which grace is offered. Blessing comes 
of believing. The Word and the sign refer to that which is in- 
visible. The word “sacrament” is not applied here etymologi- 
cally, but is invested with a dogmatic significance. Prayers, 
confirmation, marriage, may be called “ethical,” but not dog- 
matic sacraments. The efficiency of the sacraments is con- 
ditioned by the faith neither of the administrator nor of the re- 
cipient. (Cf. Apol. Conf. and Conf. Aug. 13.) Augustin pro- 
posed the formula, sacramenta sunt picture verbi. This is 
wrong, for both the picture and the Word has each its own pe- 
culiar value. They are distinguished in form, not in contents. 
The word is applied to all, now to teach, now to preach, now to 
console, etc. The sacraments must (1) make special application 
of grace to the individual heart, and yet, (2) that grace must be 
full and complete, not in single rays, as it must needs be dis- 
pensed from the pulpit. 


Il. Baptism, Continuance of Christ’s Priestly Office. 
§ 66. Christ's Ofice in Baptism. Baptism is a holy act 
instituted by Christ, by which each individual may be received, 
through Christ’s high-priestly love, into his community, that 
then the old life may die and an atoned and new life may arise 
within. See Heym, Taufe u. Confirmation, 1841. Hiéjfling, 
Sacram. Stier, Taufe u. Kindertaufe. Jw. Miiller, Union. 
Steinmeyer, Vortrag, before the Church Diet, Frankfurt, 1845. 
§ 67. Ecclesiastical Instruction. Cf. Conf. Aug. a. 9. Luther’s 
smaller Catech. 377, larger 401. The Holy Spirit, which is the 
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blessing of baptism, is not imparted ex opere operato, neither is 
it faith which makes baptism a sacrament, but Christ is herein 
faithful to his promises. Thus it is valid and efficacious, even 
without faith. It is a covenant between God and man, which, 
according to the Lutheran doctrine, can be abrogated only by 
unbelief, and even then a renewal of it is possible. Vid. Art. 
9 Conf. Aug. (1.) per baptismum affertur dei gratia, and (2.) 
pueri afferuntur deo, et recipiuntur in gratiam. This does not 
refer to regeneration. Luther believed that infant recipients of 
baptism were endowed with the necessary faith on the interces- 
sion of the Church. Thus faith is wrought magically and ever 
before the new birth. Cf. Conc. Wittemburg, 1536. 

In the seventeenth century, faith and the new birth were be- 
lieved to be imparted immediately with baptism ; faith was only 
unconscious childlike repose in God, and the new birth was 
only a supernatural renewal of the liberum arbitrium. These 
views, however, are decidedly magical. On the other hand, 
Spener rightly emphasized the necessity of subjective faith to 
salvation, and even went so far as to overlook the objective 
worth of baptism. Puseyites comprise justification under the 
new birth which enters by faith. In Germany, Miinchmeyer and 
Phil. v. Nathusius have laid special stress on the opus operata. 

§ 68. It should be specially observed, (1.) That baptism is 
not an ordinance which is only momentarily operative, but a 
bond of grace between God and man. (2.) The efficiency and 
blessing of baptism are not to be measured according to what 
can be appropriated by the candidate at the moment of bap- 
tism. (3.) Faith and the new birth should arise on the ground 
of the personal offer of salvation made in baptism, and thus bap- 
tismal grace becomes a conscious personal possession. 

§ 69. Christ’s efficiency is primal in baptism, and his mem- 
bers present themselves only as his organs. The Church should 
not baptise any one who resists it. (b.) It should not wait till 
the new birth is experienced, else it could never baptise. (c.) 
Baptism is not affected or concerned with the conduct of men. 

It is not the absence, but the contempt of baptism which con- 
demns. Unbaptised children of heathen are not condemned, 
but all must receive that which constitutes the essence of bap- 
tism, viz., either external or internal adoption into the Christian 
body, either within or without the pale of nominal Christianity. 
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$70. Dogmatic Discussion of Infant Baptism. Infant bap- 
tism corresponds more fully than adult baptism to the true con- 
ception of this sacrament. The Church is tending toward the 
view which regards this as the only proper administration of 
baptism. Cf. 1 Cor. vii, 15, with Rom. vi, 1, and Mat. xviii, 1-6. 
The importance of adult baptism is often magnified at the ex- 
pense of infant baptism ; but the claim of the Church on child- 
ren, and the support these receive by baptism, as well as the 
right of every one to claim that no part of his life remain un- 
consecrated, are thus overlooked. 


§ 71. Confirmation by the Church. Christ’s condescending 
love has its free as well as its organized sphere of activity. 
Mildness and the free care of souls belong to the former, (viz., 
the freer field) ; this is exemplified in the office of the diaconate, 
in temporal affairs, the care of souls in the narrower sense, in 
spiritual affairs. The latter (the organized) includes the entire 
field of training immature into mature members of the Church. 
This is divided into pedagogy and catechetics. The full effects 
of baptism pervade the entire life, and the baptizing church be- 
comes a counterpart of the life of Christ in confirmation, which 
is an act of priestly love. 


Ill. Christ's Regal Office as shown in the Holy Sacrament of 
Communion. 

§ 72. The New Testament conceives the sacrament of the Sup- 
per not merely as a sacrament of the past history, or of the merit 
of Christ in general; nor is it a symbol of a confession or of a 
vow ; but it was instituted to impart a divine gift, viz., Christ’s 
body and blood. Mat. xxvi, 26-29; Mark xiv, 22-25; Luke xxii, 
18-21; 1 Cor. x, 16; xi, 23-30; John vi, 35. 

§ 73. Dogmatic Discussion. The new man is born, but has not 
yet reached maturity. Sin and spiritual death are not yet en- 
tirely eradicated. That which has established, still supports 
the new life. The new convert is independent, but not severed 
from Christ. That would be fatal. The Supper was instituted 
for the nourishment of the spiritual life, as a support against the 
assaults of temptation, by giving Christ himself to us. The great 
significance of this Supper consists in the benefit which accrues 
therefrom for the whole man, and in the illumination of the mor- 
tal body thereby. Rom. viii,8,11; Phil. iii, 21; 1 Cor. xv, 49. 
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No change takes place in the elements themselves, but rather 
through them we become certain of the presence of Christ. Ac- 
cording to his promise he offers himself in them to all who ap- 
proach the table, believer and unbeliever alike. Both partake 
of the elements, but, as is the case with the word, the unbeliey- 
ing repel its salutary efficiency, and thus participation becomes 
hypocritical ceremony. They pollute themselves and call down 
judgment, instead of receiving the body and blood of Christ. 
On the other hand, vid. Form. Conc. 600, 789. 


§ 74. Power over the Keys of Heaven. As the reflex of Christ’s 
regal function the Church has the duty and the right to organize 
itself in and from the world. Church discipline is the corner- 
stone of its office. The Church may also establish ecclesiastical 
orders for the instruction in symbols, and for the institution of 
liturgies, and for church constitutions in general. Mat. vi. 19; 
xviii. 18; John xx. 23. 


§ 75. The Fundamental Condition of the Organization of the 
Church in and apart from the World is that it strive to render 
itself a true organ of the three-fold offices which Christ seeks to 
continue in it. The Word of God, Baptism and the Communion 
Table must be kept carefully guarded. Through these three 
channels grace may be imparted from Christ to men. Since, 
moreover, these are but a continuation of Christ’s three-fold 
offices, a well articulated organization should create an activity 
like Christ’s while on earth. There should be service in word, 
aid to the poor, instruction, instituted church service (xufépnt 015) 
and church regimen. 


§ 76. The Nature and the Law of Ecclesiastical Organization. 
All these functions of the Church have as their norm the immoy- 
able corner-stone, as their soul the Holy Ghost, as their object 
the external and internal extension of the Church. All this it 
accomplishes, negatively, by means of its purifying activity ; 
positively, it works receptively by infusing inner strength through 
the means of grace ; productively, by self-presentation of its forms 
of worship. This it is able to accomplish by virtue of its dis- 
seminativg activity upon posterity, upon the unconverted world 
(pedagogy, catechetics, missions). These functions must be 
distributed into different offices. 1 Pet. ii, 5-9; 1 Cor. xiv; 
Eph. iv. 
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§ 77. Visible and Invisible Church. Jul. Miller, in the Deutsche 
Zeitschrift 1850, (reprinted in his Dogmat. Abhandlungen) 
Conf. Aug. a, 7,8. Art. Smale. 335, 342-56. The distinction 
between the visible Church and the invisible, is indispensable 
for a pure and evangelical conception of the Church. 1 Tim. 
ii, 19; 1 Pet. ii, 5-9; Eph. ii, 5-20; 1 Cor. iii, 13; 1 Tim. v, 13. 

§ 78. The Church Militant. The Church assimilates the world 
to itself, and remains on the one hand a well ordered whole, over 
against the world, and on the other hand it is itself disturbed 
by worldly influences. As habitual phenomena these disturb- 
ances are schisms and heresies. The efficiency of the Holy Spirit 
acts against these in quickenings and revivals, and hence arises. 
the militant aspect of the Church. 


§ 79. Perfection of the Church ; or Eschatology. There is a 
perfection of the individual wrought by sanctification and com- 
pleted by Christ’s second coming ; vid. Conf. Augsb. Apol. 217, 
371, 501. Form. Cone, 594, 722,18. Also Heppe, Dogmatik des 
deutschen Protestantism. 1857. Gerhard and Quenstedt. Strauss. 
Richter, Von den letzten Dingen (denies immortality.) “This is 
defended by Weitzel, Stud. u. Kritiken, 1854. Jul. Miiller, 1835. 
Rothe’s Ethik. Géoschel, “Wer wilzt uns den Stein von des 
Grabes Thiir.” Luthardt, Lehre von den letzten Dingen. Kar- 
sten, Lehre von den letzten Dingen. Auberlen, Offenbg. Johannes. 


I. Christ's Second Coming. 

§ 80. The Church and the individual await Christ’s second 
coming and in it their own perfection. This doctrine gives the 
Eschatology of the New Testament a peculiar meaning. No de- 
velopment of the individual or of the Church can make his 
second coming superfluous, not even the so-called millennial 
kingdom. The Church advances toward perfection according as 
it imitates Christ’s life, and feels fellowship with him in his suf- 
fering. Christ’s second coming will be the day of its full per- 
fection, of its complete victory over sin and death, of general 
resurrection, of the transfiguration of the world, of the separa- 
tion of the evil and the good, in a word, of the completion of 
the Church of God and of his Christ. Mat. xxv, 25; Luke xii, 
35; Acts i, 11; 1 Cor. x,11; xv, 23; Phil. iv, 5; 1 Thes. iv, 15 ; 
v, 23; 1 Pet. iv, 7; Jas. v,8; 2 Thes. iii, 8; Jas. v,8; Rev. i, 
3; iii, 11; xiii, 19, 20. , 
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The Antichrist of 2 Thes. is in the singular number ; so too 
is 0 xaxaéyw@v. This is here a personification. The Roman 
kingdom is spoken of in 1 John ii, 18 as plural, in 1 John ii. 22 
as singular. Another couception prevails in the Apocalypse. 
nxopvn designates the falsification of religion, vid. Rev. xvi.; 
xix.2. According to Rev. xix, 20 the righteous will be awakened 
a thousand years earlier to active efficiency. (The first resurrec- 
tion). The earth will not be then purified (Hoffman), for Satan 
will be again let loose in his power. The term a thousand years 
merely indicatesa long period. After this, Rev. xx. 11, Christ’s 
second visible coming takes place. Luther, who denied the 
genuineness of the Apocalypse, regarded Papacy as the Anti- 
christ. In the same way Breny Gerhard and Quenstedt ex- 
plain the yiAza ér7 as well as the mission entirely away. Spener 
was the first torevive their significance. Hengstenberg believed 
- the millennium to be already passed, (cf. Rev. with history from 
Charlemagne to 1806.) The three elements azvootracia, yidia 
éty, and zapovoia ypiorov, must be held fast in their most 
general significance. A final concentration of sin and evil is 
quite accordant with the continuous growth of Christianity, from 
which an era of war and bloodshed may quite naturally result. 

§ 81. II. The Intermediate State and the Resurrection. The latter 
is not made superfluous by the existence of the former. Vid. Conf. 
Aug. XVII. John v, 29; 1 Cor. xv, 35-49; 2 Cor. v, 3-10; 
Matt. xxii, 23; John vi, 34, xi, 24; 1 Johnii, 18-28, iv, 3, 17; 
Rom. viii, 21; 1 Cor. xv, 14; 2 Peter iii, 10; Rev. xxiv. Cf. 
the above with Acts xvii, 18; 1 Cor. xv, 12; 1 Tim.i, 19: 2 
Tim. ii. 1. Justin and Athenagoras especially refer to the latter. 
The resurrection concludes the intermediate state. Some inthe 
early Church believed in the identity of the dead and the risen 
body. The Alexandrians in general conceived an ideal body. 
Augustine, bothin one. Cf. Lange, Reise ins Land der Wahl, (in- 
termediate state). Ocrtel, Hades, 1863. Mayer, Bliitter fir 
héhere Wahrheit, article on Purgatory. Fang, Gebet fiir die 
Todten. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psych. Schmid, de statu Animalium. 

Death does not decide all. Judgment is yet to be passed, and 
the gospel is yet to be preached to children and to the heathen. 
1 Peter iv,6; Luke xix,10; 1 John ii, 2; Matt. xii, 42, seem 
to imply that sin may be forgiven beyond the grave. Heb. ix, 
27 does- not mean that judgment is immediate upon death. 
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2 Cor. v.10 is only an admonition of the importance of the life in 
the body. Although believers are brought into a blessed land, 
growth is even then possible : Luke xxiii, 43, x, 22; 2 Cor. v, 8. 
Even purgatorial fire is a place at once of torment and of self- 
redemption. More specifically in this intermediate state we 
may regard all souls as ¢v yuuvornri, i. e., without the resur- 
rection body. The believing are separated from unbelievers : 
Luke xvi. The former are with Christ: Phil. i, 23; Rom. viii, 
35, i. e., in his immediate presence. No punishment or guilt af- 
fects them more. They grow in strength and maturity. Unbe- 
lievers are offered opportunity for final choice. Is not then a 
physical body necessary in the intermediate state if not in the - 
resurrection? Of this we can know nothing certain. There is 
at least a self-involution of the soul in itself; (Martensen says 
Selbstbesinnung) and thus the godless sink ever deeper into 
their own badness, which may thus assume demoniac power. 
Both find their physico-spiritual completion in the resurrection. 
The identity of the resurrected body with the present body is 
not merely general, but 1, itis only in relation to its plastic form, 
and 2, it rests upon other cosmic processes, “when chemistry 
will celebrate its triumph.” (Rothe.) 

§ 82. IIL. The Last Judgment and the End of the World. 
Vid. especially Bertram, Lehre von der Verdammniss in the 
Studien und Kritik. 1838. There is to be a final judgment con- 
ducted by the reappearing Lord. 

Negatively it will purge all evil from Christ’s kingdom. Posi- 
tively it will reveal the full power of redemption, John v, 16. 
The final separation of the good and the evil, and a revelation 
of the power of the former, appeals strongly to our esthetic, 
ethical and religious feeling. The ovvréAeca tov ai@vos, the 
ripening and maturity of the world, (Mat. xiii, 39; xxviii, 20; 
Heb. ix, 26,) are accomplished by God through Christ. All who 
are finally and definitely unbelievers, the measure of whose wick- 
edness the sin against the Holy Ghost will have completed, 
will be cast out. Mark ix, 42-48; Mat. xviii,9; xxv, 41-46; 
John xv, 2; Luke xiii, 8,9 ; Mat. xiii. 10; vii, 19; xxvi, 24; Mark 
ili, 29; Rev. xiv, 11; xx, 11,14. Fire and the fiery sea, Rev. 
xx, 11, 14,is an image of the second death, which Arnobius, 
Socinius, Weisse, and Rothe conceive to be the destruction (Zer- 
stérung) of the soul. Rey. xiv, 9; xx, 10, speak of enduring 
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torment although aiwy is not necessarily an eternal period 
as Dy. Heb. ix, 26. Still the expression “worm that never 
dies,” seems to imply that no redemption is possible. 


Dogmatic Discussion of Final Restoration. (axoxnatactacis.) 


1. Sin is said to arise from weakness ; but it arises also from 
freedom. 2. Final condemnation is said to be opposed to divine 
justice ; but the sin against the Holy Ghost demands condemna- 
tion, itis unpardonable. 3. How can divine love condemn ; 
but love confirms its ethical nature by the first judgment. 4. 
The power of Christianity can only intercede for those who sur- 
render themselves freely to it. 5. The blessedness of believers 
would be thus disturbed ; but believers are entirely transfused 
and pervaded by the divine will. 

So far as individuals are concerned, the problem remains un- 
solved by us, (Luke xiii. 23, see Bengel). We only remark that, 

1. There is to be a judgment by which God’s kingdom will be 
absolutely perfected. 

2. There is no predestined condemnation. It is caused only 
by persistent impenitence and sin. 

3. Men may be eternally punished because freedom may be 
eternally abused. Man, deprived of freedom, is no longer man. 

4. The process of salvation can never become a process of na- 
ture; so that rejection of offered grace always remains possible. 

5. Blessedness can only exist where holiness is. There is no 
penitent condemnation, and no unholy blessedness. 


§ 83. 1V. Eternal Blessedness. Heavenly blessedness is at- 
tained in the perfection of the nature of the individual and of the 
Church. 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, Rev. xxi. 1. 

1. Perfection of the world. The old Lutheran view which regarded 
» ovvtéAeia TOU aiavos, asthe destruction of the world, is not es- 
tablished by scripture. The burning of the world should rather be 
regarded as a means of its purification. (1 Cor. vii, 31; Ps. cii, 
27,) i.e. an annihilation of all which belongs to the pSopa and 
a higher unification of the physical will and the spiritual. Vid. 
Hamberger, Das Himmlische Leibin Jahrbiicherf.d. Theol. 1862. 

2. Perfection of the Individual. Matt, xiii, 43; 1 Cor. 2-9; 
Matt. v, 7; 2 Cor. iii, 18; v, 7; 1 Cor. xiii, ]0; Rev. xxi, 20; Heb. 
vi, 8; 1 Thes. v, 23; Luke xx, 24-36; Rev. v, 3; xiv, 20. 
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The blessed will be free from sin, wili see the face of Christ, 
and will love him with perfect love. Distinction of sex is no 
longer known. All is tranquillity, harmony and activity, Luke 
xix, 13. Each according to his talent, Mat. xix, 28. All limita- 
tion of space and time are removed, and all temptations of the 
flesh cease. Mat. viii, 11; Heb. xii, 23. 

3. Perfection of the Church. The Church embraces all holy 
minds, Eph. iii, 10. By virtue of its union with the God-man, 
it is also unified with nature, and has power to reveal it. Rom. 
viii, 11-20. As such a unity the Church is the bride of God (or of 
Christ). The new Jerusalem, the city of God, Rev. xxi, 14. 
The Son of God is the light of it. All the multitudes of the justi- 
fied and perfected saints are vitally united with the bridegroom, 
Heb. xii, 21; Rev. xxii, 17, and are bound to each other by love, 
Eph. iv, 3-16. After the conflict which precedes Christ’s second 
advent, the marriage will be celebrated, and the Bridegroom 
will conduct the Bride home to eternal joy. 


Tlavra dé Sonipadere, TO nadov natéxyeté.—1 Thes. v, 21. 
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Art. V.—THE PERSIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS THE 
KEY TO THE ASSYRIAN.* 


By Professor Wm. HENRY GREEN, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 


QW KC EN TATA KATIA TINE IY BF 


KH SHaY A RSH A. KHSHA Ya THI Ya. Va Z Ra- 
Xerxes rex magnus 


PANT TIC IAGIS TMC Te Ty 
Ka. KHSH A YaTHI Ya.KHSH A Ya TH I Y A- 
rex regum 


CTT ATT BIG AE ECT KAUR (eK 
N A M.D A Ra Ya Va H USH.KHSHA Ya TH- 
Darii regis 


AT eee HS A CMT ANT TT ICA 
I Ya H YA.P UTRa. Ha KH A MaNI SHI Ya. 
Silius Acheemenides. 
Xerxes, the great king, the king of kings, the son of Darius the king, 
the Achzemenid. 


In a recent notice of the Assyrian Inscriptions (July, 1872) 
mention was made of the trilingual texts, by the aid of which 
they were deciphered. These were found on the ruins of Per- 
sepolis and on other monuments in Persia, and had early at- 
tracted the notice of travelers to the East. The Assyrian is 
here carved in parallel columns with the ancient Persian and 
with another language of which less is known than either of the 
others, but which is supposed to have been the dialect of the 
Medes. All these are written in different styles of what is now 
known as the Cuneiform character, a character entirely sui 





* Die Altpersischen Keil-Inschriften, im Grundtexte mit Uebersetzung, Gram- 
matik und Glossar von Fr. Spiegel, Leipzig, 1862, 8vo., p. 223. 

Les Ecritures Cun¢iformes, Exposé des Travaux qui ont pré¢paré la lecture et 
Vinterprétation des inscriptions de la Perse et de l’Assyrie, par M. Joachim Mémant. 
Seconde Edition, Paris, 1864, 8vo. pp. 310. 

Commentaire Historique et Philologique du livre d'Esther d’apres la lecture des 
inscriptions Perses, par Jules Oppert. 8vo. pp. 24. (Extrait des Annales de philo- 
sophie Chretienne, Janvier, 1864.) 
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generis and which appears to stand in no sort of relation to any 
other species of writing, ancient or modern. 

Chaudin, who was twice at Persepolis during his first journey 
to the East (1665-1670), thus speaks of the inscriptions: ‘‘ There 
are only two elements employed in this writing of the ancient 
Persians. One resembles a carpenter’s square ; but I can hardly 
say what the other resembles, unless I liken it to a pyramidal 
figure. These are not always set in the same direction as our 
letters are. The first may stand in either of two positions with 
its angular point downward or crosswise. The second is put in 
six positions; when perpendicular its apex is directed either 
down or up; when horizontal it has its head to the left or to the 
right; when inclined it may point either to one side or to the 
other. There are simple letters, whose form resembles, as I 
have said, a triangle or a pyramidal figure. And there are great 
* numbers of composite letters. The primary elements are joined 
or combined in so many different ways that more than fifty let- 
ters may be counted of this description. Some believe the 
writing to be pure hieroglyphics ; but there is no appearance of 
its being so and I regard it as a veritable writing like our own. 
And this is all that we can ever know of it. We must ever remain 
ignorant of all besides, as whether it had vowels, whether it was 
easy to decipher, and all other particulars.” 

And the case really seemed as hopeless as Chaudin represents 
it. Long series of unknown characters were strung together, 
but without the slightest clue apparently to their meaning. Were 
they significant at all? and if so, were they phonetic or ideo- 
graphic? if the former, were they alphabetic or syllabic? did 
they represent any form of human speech now existing or that 
ever did exist? and if so, which? 

There were some who contended that it was not writing at all 
and was not intended to be significant. The learned Dr. Hyde, 
in his Religio Veterum Persarum, affirmed with great confidence . 
that these supposed inscriptions were only a peculiar style of 
ornamentation in which some artist had exercised his ingenuity 
to produce the uimost variety of devices by every imaginable 
combination of the wedge and angle; and consequently any 
attempt to read them was simply misplaced and fruitless labor. 
The hypothesis even found an advocate that they were not of 


18 
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human production at all, but were the erosions of insects burrow- 
ing in the stone. 

Peter della Valle, who, though not the first to see and mention 
these inscriptions, was the first to give to Europeans any dis- 
tinct account of them, had convinced himself by personal inspec- 
tion on the spot that they contained real writing, and had fur- 
ther sought to determine the direction in which it was to be read. 
He gives his views on the subject in a letter from Shiraz, dated 
October 21st, 1621. As he found the angles invariably opening 
to the right, and the wedges’ unless placed vertically always 
pointing to the right, never to the left, he inferred that the direc- 
tion of the writing was from left to right. 

This conclusion, which we now know to be correct, seemed, 
however, to be set aside by the later statements of Chardin. 
The most various conjectures were accordingly offered respect- 
ing its direction ; some assumed that it was read from right to 
left; others after the fovorpopydor style of the ancient Greeks 
reversing its direction in each successive line; others supposed 
that it was written in columns from top to bottom ; others still 
from bottom to top. Chardin had been misled by legends sur- 
rounding the windows, in which the lines were bent out of their 
usual direction to adapt themselves to this peculiar situation. 
They accordingly ran up one side, across the top and down the 
other side, thus placing the characters in unaccustomed posi- 
tions. 

In the attempt to find parallels and analogies some compared 
the Chinese, others the Hebrew, others still the old Runic letter, 
but this could lead to no satisfactory result, for no relationship 
existed in these cases and the comparisons instituted were wholly 
illusive. 

Tradition lent no aid that was of any value in unravelling the 
mystery. The inhabitants of the region regarded these inscrip- 
tions with superstitious awe. In their eyes they were talismanic 
characters, magical formulas under whose potent spell the builder 
of these ruined palaces had placed vast treasures which were 
buried underneath them, and which were guarded furthermore 
by those grotesque and gigantic sculptures which stood at their 
charmed portals. Whoever could possess himself of the secret - 
of these mysterious legends, would be able to break the enchant- 
ment, uncover the treasures and make them his own. 
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While honest scrutiny found it impracticable to unriddle the 
enigma, imposture pretended to have attained a solution. One 
Lichtenstein sought a brief notoriety by professing to be able 
to read what had baffled all the rest of the world. He published 
several specimens of translation without deigning to explain the 
process by which his results were obtained. The merit of his 
discoveries may be judged of from the fact that he read the in- 
scription at the head of this article backwards, and alleged that 
it contained the name and titles of Genghis Khan; andon a 
brick brought from Babylon, he found a passage taken from the 
Koran. Where all were alike ignorant of the meaning of these 
strange characters, who was there to detect or to expose the 
fraud ? 

The first step toward a rea] investigation of these monuments 
was taken by Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish traveler. He 
visited Persepolis in 1765, and made accurate copies of several 
of the inscriptions. He was the first to point out the existence 
of three different species of Cuneiform writing, to each of which 
a separate column was assigned in the same inscription, and in 
the same invariable order. The elemental strokes of these dif- 
ferent species were identical, viz.: the wedge and angle, but in 
different combinations, so that the individual characters belong- 
ing to each were quite distinct, and such as were proper to one 
column never reappeared in either of the others. Of these three 
species of writing one was much simpler than the other two, both 
in the number and the composition of its characters. In this 
column five was the highest number of strokes ever combined in 
a single character, and the total number of the characters was, 
as Niebuhr reckoned them, but forty-two; while in the other col- 
umns their number was counted by hundreds, and it was not 
unusual to find them to contain as many as nine or ten strokes. 
These three columns he supposed to record identical texts, and 
in the same language, but in a different style of writing. We 
now know that the language in each is different, though the text 
is the same. However, one important result of the discovery, 
which was an essential preliminary to the work of deciphering, 
was the ability clearly to distinguish these three several styles 
of writing, which are totally distinct in themselves, though they 
had been confused together in all the copies previously taken 
and forwarded to Europe. Another result of this discovery was 
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that the attention of scholars was thenceforth fastened upon the 
simplest species, as the one which they might attempt to decipher 
with the greatest hope of success. In order to the more precise 
presentation of the problem, which was to be resolved, Nie- 
buhr made out a list of the forty-two characters, which were 
employed in the first or simplest column; it was necessary to 
ascertain and assign to each of these its proper signification. 

He further reduced to positive certainty what had been con- 
jectured by Peter della Valle nearly a century and a half before, 
regarding the direction of the writing. In comparing two in- 
scripttons which were identical throughout, he found that in 
certain cases a line in one contained characters at its right ex- 
tremity for which there was not room in the corresponding line 
of the other, but they reappeared at the left end of the succeed- 
ing line. Is was thus apparent that it was written from left to 
right. 

In 1798 Prof. Tychsen, of Rostock, made an important obser- 
vation respecting the diagonal wedge, which was a characteristic 
feature of the first or Persian column, but was not found in either 
of theothers. Perceiving that it recurred at somewhat irregular 
intervals in every inscription from the beginning to the end, 
never being separated by more than ten characters in any in- 
stance, he ventured the suggestion, which has been since veri- 
fied, that it was not a letter or phonetic symbol, but a sign of 
separation between words. 

Prof. Munter, of Copenhagen, in 1800 adopted this observation 
and founded on it a presumption of the analogy between this 
writing and the Zend or that form of the ancient Persian in 
which the sacred books of Zoroaster have been preserved, words 
being in it similarly separated by a point; and on the basis of 
this analogy, which he further developed and confirmed, he 
sought by a most elaborate and ingenious process to fix the val- 
ues of certain letters. He first endeavored to distinguish the 
vowels by the greater frequency and regularity of their occur- 
rence conditioned by the fact that they are necessary to the 
pronunciation of consonants; as a result he indicated six char- 
acters which he believed to represent vowels, and six others 
which he took to be consonants. He further affixed particular 
values to them taking as his test the comparative frequency with 
which the same character was found in the Zend and in the in- 
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scriptions, and making use likewise of supposed resemblances 
between the characters in question and other known alphabets. 
Of the six characters which Munter judged to be vowels, three 
were really such, and these are the only vowels represented in 
this system of writing ; he was here misled by the more complete 
vowel system of the Zend which he had taken as his standard of 
comparison. He was not mistaken in regarding the other six as 
consonants. In the determination of their absolute values he 
was less fortunate; yet even here he was right in one vowel a 
and in one consonant b. The method was too precarious, how- 
ever, to be the basis of subsequent researches or discoveries. 
Thus far there had been no deciphering in the strict and 
proper sense. Much preliminary woik had been performed. 
Several points had been established in regard to the inscriptions. 
The characters of the first or simplest column were for convin- 
cing reasons believed to be alphabetic ; their number was known 
and a list of them had been carefully prepared, the direction of 
the writing had been ascertained, the limits of words determined 
and the language was strongly suspected to be a form of the 
Persian. But not a line nor a word had yet been read. The 
mysterious writing resisted all the ingenuity and learned toil ex- | 
pended upon it. 
The honor of reading the first inscription and laying a solid 
basis for further investigations belongs to a young German, 
George F’. Grotefend. His fortunate discovery was first an- 
nounced in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences at 
Gottingen, Sept. 4th, 1802, the same session it has been observed 
at which Heyne gave an account of the first researches made in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Grotefend approached the subject 
not from the side of philology, but of history aud archeology. 
The Persepolitan palaces had been traced to the old Achwmenid 
princes of the throne of Persia, and the inscriptions were coeval 
with the palaces on whose walls they were found. The learned 
orientalist, De Sacy, had recently read some Pehlevi inscriptions 
of the Sassanid kings which were of one uniform tenor, and it 
seemed no very violent inference that like stereotype phrases 
might have been employed by Persian monarchs of an earlier 
date. He accordingly selected two of the shortest inscriptions, 
the one at the head of this article and another of about the 


same length, identical with the former in some of its groups, 
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though differing in others. The identical groups he assumed to 
represent royal titles; the discrepant groups, proper names. 
One word particularly which appeared four times in one inscrip- 
tion and three times in the other, with only some slight terminal 
variations suggestive of inflections, he supposed to mean “king” 
as had in fact been conjectured by Tychsen and Munter before. 
He therefore assumed that the first inscription was to be read 
“X, the. . . king, the king of kings, the son of Y the king, etc., 
etc.” It so happened that the unknown group marked Y, which 
occurred in the body of the first inscription, was repeated at the 
beginning of the second, which accordingly he read “Y, the 
. . . king, the king of kings, the son of Z, etc.” He hence con- 
cluded that here were three names in the direct line of descent, 
a father (Z), son (Y), and grandson (X), the two latter of whom 
bore the title “king,” but the first was not so.called in this or 
so far as he could discover in any other inscription. 

The next step was to find three names in the Acheemenid fam- 
ily to which these groups could be applied. As Cyrus was the 
founder of a new dynasty, it was natural to think of him as the 
second of the series. But if this had been so, the second and 
third groups should have both begun with the same character, for 
the son and suecessor of Cyrus was Cambyses ; then, too, the first 
group should have been identical with the third for Cyrus’ father 
was also called Cambyses. Neither of these conditions, how- 
ever, actually existed; and the name Cyrus was moreover, too 
short to yield characters enough for the corresponding group as 
on the other hand Artaxerxes would have been too long. The 
only names that appeared to satisfy the requisite conditions 
were Xerxes (X), Darius (Y), and Hystaspes (Z). The verifica- 
tion of the hypothesis depended upon the possibility of adapt- 
ing these names to the corresponding groups, and then with the 
meanings of the characters thus ascertained spelling out other 
words in the inscription. 

Grotefend was right. He had hit upon the clue to the solu- 
tion of the enigma heretofore deemed hopeless. The tenor of 
the inscription was as he imagined, and the names which he 
selected were the true ones. The only mistake which he com- 
mitted, was one that was unavoidable at the outset. He missed 
in some particulars the proper native spelling of these names, 
which there was then no way of ascertaining with precision, 
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and which only the monuments themselves correctly read could 
reveal. As it was, using the best helps within his reach, he 
gave correct equivalents to nine of the thirteen different char- 
acters contained in these three names. These enabled him to 
spell the word for “king,” khshehioh (it should be khshayathiya) ; 
this was sufficiently near the Zend to admit of its recognition, 
comp. in modern Persian Skah. But beyond this he was unable 
to make out a single word correctly. For vazarka “ great” he 
substituted eghre to which he gave the sense of “ mighty ;” for 
putra “son” he read bun “race ;” for Akhamanishiya “ Achew- 
menid” he read akheochoshoh, “ruler of the world.’ And in 
other words he found unpronounceable combinations, and im- 
possible grammatical forms. 

Grotefend continued to labor on these inscriptions for forty 
years, but he was never able to take another step in advance. 
He undertook to assign values to several additional characters, 
but not correctly in a single instance. He had opened the way 
for others, but could proceed no further himself. He had made 
the most ingenious and felicitous use of all the data which his- 
tory and archeology could furnish toward the first attempt at 
an explication of these monumental legends. The combined 
efforts of all previous explorers had only resulted in doubtfully 
proposing what it now appears were correct values for two indi- 
vidual characters. He succeeded in reading an entire inscrip- 
tion ; not accurately in all particulars it is true, yet with sub- 
stantial correctness. Archzology, however, could do no more. 
Philology must do the rest; and Grotefend was not an Orient- 
alist. In fact the linguistic knowledge needed to finish the 
work which he had so auspiciously begun, was not possessed 
at the time even by the most advanced scholars. The Zend 
was only known through the initiatory and imperfect labors of 
Duperron; its sister-language, the Sanscrit, had not been 
thoroughly studied ; and the science of Comparative Philology, 
as it is now understood, did not exist. 

The further unravelling of these monuments was necessarily 
delayed, therefore, until greater advances had been made in 
oriental studies generally. Meanwhile Grotefend’s alleged dis- 
covery met but a limited and a hesitating recognition. The 
learned De Sacy accepted and defended it, but many remained 
incredulous, and these doubts could only be removed by push- 
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ing investigation farther than it had yet been carried. Saint 
Martin, of Paris, read a paper in 1822 before the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, in which he endeavored to im- 
prove upon the results of Grotefend, without, however, making 
any real advance. The first step forward was taken by Prof. 
Rask, of Copenhagen, in 1826 ; by a comparison of the Zend and 
Sanscrit he fixed the form of the genitive plural in the language 
of the inscriptions, thus settling the meaning of two additional 
characters m and n, which enabled him to give its true meaning 
to the word “ Achwmenid.” 

The travels of Ouseley, Ker Porter, Rich, and others added to 
the scanty materials hitherto possessed, copies of new inscrip- 
tions. But no more progress was made in the work of decipher- 
ing until the year 1836, when the two eminent linguists, 
Burnouf of Paris, and Lassen of Bonn, simultaneously pub- 
lished the results of their researches. They made out several 
additional characters, by the help of which long inscriptions 
were read, a number of other proper names were recognized, 
and the character of the language was definitely determined. 
The rigorous accuracy of their methods, and the fulness of the 
evidence on which they based their conclusions, dissipated all 
remaining doubts as to the reality of the solution, and the gen- 
eral correctness of the readings proposed. It was henceforth 
conceded that the true key had been unquestionably found, and 
the study of the monuments was now placed on a firm philo- 
logical basis. 

Colone) Rawlinson, who was at this time in Persia, was at- 
tracted to the examination of these inscriptions, and with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity made out an independent alphabet of his own, 
agreeing substantially with the results already reached in Europe. 
He gives the following account of the matter: “It was in the 
year 1835 that I first undertook the investigation of the Cunei- 
form character. I was at that time only aware that Professor 
Grotefend had deciphered some of the names of. the early sov- 
ereigns of the house of Achemenes, but in my isolated position 
at Kermanshah, on the western frontier of Persia, I could neither 
obtain a copy of his alphabet, nor could I discover what par- 
ticular inscriptions he had examined. The first materials which 
I submitted to analysis were the scriptural tablets of Hamadan, 
carefully and accurately copied by myself upon the spot, and 1 
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afterwards found that I had thus by a singular accident selected 
the most favorable inscriptions of the class which existed in all 
Persia for solving the difficulties of an unknown character. 
“These tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions engraved 
by Darius Hystaspes and by his son Xerxes ; they commence with 
the same invocation to Ormuzd, they contain the same enumer- 
ation of the royal titles, and the same statement of paternity 
and family ; and in fact they are identical, except in the names 
of the kings and in those of their respective fathers. When I 
proceeded therefore to compare and interline the two inscrip- 
tions, I found that the characters coincided throughout, except 
in certain particular groups ; and it was only reasonable to sup- 
pose that the groups which were thus brought out and indi- 
vidualized, must represent proper names. I further remarked 
that there were but three of these distinct groups in the two in- 
scriptions ; for the group which occupied the second place in 
one inscription corresponded with the group which occupied the 
first place in the other inscription. The natural inference was, 
that in these three groups of characters I had obtained the 


proper names belonging to three consecutive generations of the 


Persian monarchy; and it so happened that the first three 
names of Hystaspes, Darius and Xerxes, which I applied at 
hazard to the three groups, proved to answer in all respects 
satisfactorily, and were in fact the true identifications. 

“Tt would be fatiguing to detail the gradual progress which I 
made in the inquiry during the ensuing year. The collation of 
the first two paragraphs of the great Behistun inscription with 
the tablets of Elwend, supplied me, in addition to the names of 
Hystaspes, Darius and Xerxes, with the native forms of Arsames, 
Ariaramnes, Teispes, Acheemenes, and Persia, and with a few 
old words regarding which, however, I was not very confident, 
and thus enabled me to construct an alphabet which assigned 
the same determinate values to eighteen characters that I still 
retain after three years of further investigation.” 

Rawlinson’s results had already been anticipated in Europe. 
But although he can lay no claim to priority in these early dis- 
coveries, he is at least entitled to the credit of having wrought 
out singly and with few helps, all that the combined efforts of 
scholars more favorably situated had effected from the time that 
the existence of Cuneiform writing had first been made known 
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in Europe. The substantial contribution made by Rawlinson at 
this time, was in the publication of an accurate and complete 
copy ot the famous Behistun inscription of over 400 lines, which 
was not only a great enlargement of the materials previously 
possessed for the study of the character and the language, but 
was likewise of great historical interest. 

It was not long before the alphabet was completely disen- 
tangled. Prof. Beer, of Leipsic, gave improved explanations of 
a couple of characters ; Jacquet, of Paris, of a couple more ; 
others still made additions or corrections, until the meaning of 
all the letters was aseertained with a precision and accuracy 
that leaves scarcely the shadow of a doubt remaining in any 
case. 

But one more discovery was needed to clear up the whole 
orthographic system. Several sounds are doubly or trebly 
represented. There are three characters for d, as many for m, 
and two each for g,j, k,n, etc. How did these multiple signs 
of the same sound originate, and how are they related to each 
other? It was at first suspected that these apparently super- 
fluous characters had been adopted from some other graphic 
system, and were either used interchangeably with the native 
equivalent or had some specialty of employment or of significa- 
tion. The first step towards a solution of this embarrassing 
question was taken by Burnouf, and more distinctly by Lassen, 
who showed that the vowel notation of the Cuneiform writing 
was much more scanty then that of the Zend, and that previous 
explorers had been led into error by assuming their substantial 
identity. It records butthree vowels, a,i and wu. And short a 
is only written at the beginning or end of words ; when occur- 
ring in the middle of a word it is not written but inheres in the 
preceding consonant, as in Sanscrit. Thus, in the inscription 
at the head of this article, vazraka is written with four charac- 
ters only. The other vowels are always written. But the same 
consonant is differently represented before different vowels, and 
herein lies the mystery of the multiple characters, as was first 
distinctly announced by Dr. Hincks, of Dublin, though suspected 
and even independently discovered by others. Thus m has one 
form before a, another before 7, and another still before u ; » has 
one form before a andi and another before v. This may be 
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illustrated by a somewhat analogous case in English orthogra- 
phy, shown in such words as call, kill, quill. The initial sound 
is the same in each ; but it is in one case represented by q, a 
letter used only before wu, while before i, k is always used, and 
before a commonly c. 

. The explanation of this phenomenon seems to be that the 
Persian Cuneiform characters originally had like the Assyrian a 
syllabic rather than an alphabetic value; so that the three 
several characters containing the sound of m respectively repre- 
sented in the first instance, not that letter simply but the sylla- 
bles ma, mi, mu, and in like manner in the case of other letters. 
Subsequently as the result of a further analysis the syllable was 
resolved into its two constituent parts, the vowels i and u were 
separately written wherever they occur, and the character pre- 
viously used to express the syllable was restricted in value to 
its initial consonant. That form of the letter, however, in which 
a,t or u had previously inhered, continued still to be used exclu- 
sively before its own particular vowel. As already remarked, 
medial a when short is not written by a separate character, but 
is considered as embraced in the preceding consonant, which 
still to this extent retains its primary syllabic power. Only a 
small proportion of the letters, however, retain this full comple- 
ment of three distinct forms ; some have but two, and others 
only one; this seems to show that the alphabet was undergoing a 
process of simplification, by the gradually dropping or laying 
aside of those multiple forms which had pecome practically su- 
perfluous, and that it was tending to the condition of the San- 
scrit alphabet’ in which each consonant is represented by but a 
single character and a is regarded as inhering in it. 

Having traced the history of the process by which the Persian 
Cuneiform inscriptions have been unraveled, it will be proper for 
us next to state some of the more immediate results which have 
hence accrued to philological science, to history and to biblical 
interpretation. One result of the highest consequence, as al- 
ready stated, is that their interpretation led the way to the un- 
derstanding of the Assyrian monuments, which are in themselves 
of vastly greater extent and importance. These latter, however, 
we must for the present leave out of sight and confine our sur- 
vey strictly to the Persian inscriptions themselves. But first 
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let us glance for a moment at the claim which these discoveries 
have upon our confidence. Are these readings conjectural or 
have we positive assurance of their correctness? As Prof. 
Menant puts the case, Grotefend started with the hypothesis 
that certain groups of characters contained the names of 
Hystaspes, Darius and Xerxes, and from that he deduced their 
meanings ; others have continued to build on his foundation un- 
til meanings have been assigned to the entire series of characters, 
but all their conclusions involve the same original assumption ; 
is not the entire structure, therefore, hypothetical at least? By 
no means. ‘The starting point of the investigation was indeed 
supplied by a conjecture, but this has since been most abund- 
antly verified. In the hands of Grotefend his discovery never 
was more than an ingenious hypothesis. But as corrected and 
expanded by Lassen and Burnouf it passed into the region of 
established fact. By the alphabet which they made out they 
could read not only a single sentence but continuous paragraphs, 
and it served equally to explain inscriptions subsequently dis- 
covered and which they had never seen. The finished results 
now attained have not been reached hastily, but by the most 
laborious and searching processes, and by the combined efforts 
of the most eminent Orientalists of various lands, no one of 
whom accepted anything upon trust, but each subjected the dis- 
coveries of others as well as his own to the most rigid scrutiny. 
By the alphabet, as it has now been recovered, all the Persian 
inscriptions have been read ; and when so read they yield a lan- 
guage with regular grammatical forms and composed of intelli- 
gible words ; a language, which though not precisely identical 
with any form of human speech previously known, is very closely 
related to the other dialects of that region, the Zend, Sanscrit, 
Pehlevi and Modern Persian. -Proper names are spelled out in 
abundance, which are familiar from ancient historians, and facts 
yielded by the translation, which accord with their statements. 
There can be no doubt that correct values have been assigned to 
the letters which give as the name of the predecessor of Darius 
Kambuziya (Cambyses), the son of Kurus (Cyrus); as the names 
of Darius’ ancestors Vistaspa, Arsama, Ariyaramna, Chispis, 
Hakhamanis, which Herodotus writes Hystaspes, Arsames, 
Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achemenes ; and as provinces of his em- 
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pire, Parsa (Persia), Arabaya (Arabia), Mada (Media), Armina 
‘Armenia), Parthava (Parthia), Bakhtris (Bactria), ete. Such 
results, it is plain, cannot be accidental, and cannot have sprung 
from error. 

A further proof of a convincing nature is afforded by a few 
quadrilingual inscriptions found on ancient vases. These con- 
tain in addition to the three styles of Cuneiform writing, their 
equivalent in Egyptian hieroglyphics. The latter have been in- 
dependently read and the result is identical with that yielded by 
the former. The names of Xerxes and of Artaxerxes found in 
the one answer to the very same names in the other. 

The language thus restored is that of the ancient Persians of 
the days of Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes. It has most affinity with 
the Zend, or as it is also called, the Old Bactrian, the language 
of the books of Zoroaster. It*has, however, a less fully de- 
veloped system of sounds in its vowels, nasals and aspirates. 
Their alphabets agree in one remarkable peculiarity,—the ab- 
sence of 1, for which r is regularly substituted, e. g., Babiru for 
Babylon, Arbira for Arbela. The roots of words are mostly 
identical with those of the Zend ; and the formative and inflec- 
tive syllables are clearly analogous to those of other Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues. Nouns have three genders and probably but two 
numbers ; some peculiar forms have been thought to indicate 
a dual, but they are capable of a different explanation. Instead 
of the eight cases in use in Sanscrit and Zend, there are but 
seven ; the dative has been lost and the genitive has usurped its 
place. The numerals are mostly expressed not by words but by 
signs. The units are represented by a corresponding number of 
upright wedges, and the tens by angles. Verbs have active, 
passive and middle forms ; indicative, subjunctive, potential and 
imperative moods ; and present, imperfect and reduplicated per- 
fect tenses, together with an additional perfect, which is prop- 
erly a participle. The future is expressed by the subjunctive 
present. The present tense of the substantive verb may serve 
as an example of personal inflection ; the second person plural 
is omitted, because it does not chance to occur in the inscrip- 
tions. For the sake of comparison the equivalents are given in 
a few other languages : 
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Sing. OLD PERS. ZEND. SANSC. GREEK. 
1 amiy ahmi asmi eiméi  (Eupe’) 
2 ahy ahi asi és (€6.07) 
3 astiy asti asti éori 

Plur. 
1 amahy hmahi smas éouev (€6 85) 
3 hantiy henti santi eigi — (év Ti) 


There are monuments from seven Persian kings, Cyrus, Darius 
Hystaspes, Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Darius Nothus, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and Artaxerxes Ochus. ‘The inscriptions 
amount in all to about 850 lines; 660 of which are from the 
first Darius and 145 from Xerxes. The rest are comparatively 
brief and unimportant. The most interesting and valuable of 
all is the great Behistun inscription, in which Darius records his 
ancestry, the extent and divisions of his empire, the circum- 
stances attending his ascent to the throne, and some of the 
leading events of his reiga, and withal makes an exhibit of his 
religious faith. As a specimen of its style and contents we here 
transcribe the account given of the usurpation and overthrow of 
the Pseudo-Smerdis. 

“The son of Cyrus, Cambyses by name, of our family was 
king here before. This Cambyses had a brother, Bardiya 
(Smerdis) by name, of the same father and mother with Cam- 
byses. Thereupon Cambyses killed this Bardiya. When Cam- 
byses had killed Bardiya, the army had no knowledge that 
Bardiya had been killed. Then Cambyses went to Egypt. 
When Cambyses had marched to Egypt, the army became mu- 
tinous and falsehood increased in the provinces, both in Persia 
and in Media as well as in the other provinces. Thus says 
Darius the king: There was a man, a Magian, Gaumata by 
name, who made an insurrection in Pisiyanvada, where there is 
a mountain, Arakadris by name. In the month Viyakhna, on 
the 14th day, he made insurrection. He lied thus to the people : 
I am Bardiya, son of Cyrus, brother of Cambyses. Thereupon 
the whole kingdom rebelled against Cambyses, and went over to 
him, both Persia and Media as well as the other provinces. He 
seized upon the sovereignty. It was in the month Garmapada, 
on the ninth day, when he seized upon the sovereignty. Then 
Cambyses died by suicide. 
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Thus says Darius the king: This dominion which Gaumata, 
the Magian, took from Cambyses, this dominion was of old in 
our family. So Gaumata, the Magian, took from Cambyses both 
Persia and Media as well as the other provinces; he appro- 
priated them all to himself; he became king. Thus says 
Darius the king: There was no one, either Persian or Mede or 
any one of our family, who had wrested the kingdom from Gau- 
mata, the Magian. The people feared him because of his 
cruelty ; he would kill many persons who had known the former 
Bardiya ; for this reason would he kill them ‘that no one may 
know me that lam not Bardiya, the son of Cyrus.’ No one 
ventured to say anything about Gaumata the Magian until I 
came. Then I called upon Auramazda (Ormuzd) for help. 
Auramazda granted me assistance. In the month Bagazadis, 
on the tenth day, with devoted men I slew this Gaumata, the 
Magian, and those who were his chief adherents. There is a 
fortress, Sikathauvatis by name, a district, Nisaya by name, in 
Media, there I killed him, I took away his dominion. By the 
grace of Auramazda I became king. Auramazda gave me the 
kingdom.” 

Darius records the names of his six fellow cSnspirators ; they 
are given correctly by Herodotus, with but a single exception. 
The historian also relates that Darius slew the usurper with his 
own hand, but he was mistaken in locating this event at the 
palace. The story of his having risen to the throne by a suc- 
cessful trick of his groom, is also set aside by his own claim of 
rightful heirship to the crown, in virtue of his royal descent. 
The greater portion of this long inscription is occupied with the 
various insurrections, which broke out in different parts of the 
empire and their successful suppression. No reference is made 
to his expedition against Greece, and it is supposed that this 
record was engraved prior to that event. The remaining in- 
scriptions of the same monarch report in detail the provinces of 
the empire or certain invocations of Auramazda. Those of 
Xerxes relate chiefly to buildings, which he erected or beauti- 
fied. The following may serve as a specimen: 

“A great God is Auramazda, who created this earth, who 
created yonder heaven, who created men, who created delights 
for men, who made Xerxes king, sole king of many, sole lord of 
many. Iam Xerxes the great king, the king of kings, king of 
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the provinces which consist of many tribes, king of this great 
earth, even to remote parts, son of king Darius, the Achzemenid. 
Thus says Xerxes the great king : Through the grace of Aura- 
mazda, I have erected this edifice. May Auramazda with the 
gods protect me and my kingdom, and what I have made.” 

One of the earliest and perhaps one of the most important 
results to biblical interpretation of the deciphering of the Per- 
sian inscriptions was the identification of the king Ahasuerus 
of the book of Esther. The old Greek translators and Josephus 
are both at fault in confounding him with Artaxerxes. Grote- 
fend pointed out the identity of the name with Xerxes as that 
is spelled upon the monuments, and the correctness of his con- 
clusion is now generally conceded. The native form of Xerxes 
is KHSHaYaRSHa ; this was differently vocalized by the Jews 
but with only a slight modification of a single consonant, 
aKHaSHVeRoSH. If Xerxes is the name of the monarch, it 
cannot be the son of Artaxerxes, who is intended in the book of 
Esther, for he was murdered after a brief reign of two months ; 
it must be the son of Darius Hystaspes. And then the state- 
ments of the book find a ready explanation. Thus the grand 
assembly of all the princes and nobles of the realm in the third 
year of his reign, is at once accounted for. 

Herodotus informs us that Xerxes having subjugated Egypt in 
the second year of his reign, subsequently gathered his nobles to 
deliberate and decide upon his project of invading Greece. This 
is the convocation described in the first chapter of the book of 
Esther ; and itis observable that the word used for nobles, ver. 3, 
(nenn5) is the native Persian term, which is found in this same 
sense in the Behistun inscription. This gathering of dignitaries 
from all parts, and their remaining together at the capitol for six 
months, points to something more than a mere banquet for ca- 
rousal and luxurious display. It was in preparation for what 
Xerxes was resolved to make the grand event of his reign. 

And the interval between the first and second chapters is then 
naturally accounted for. This assembly was held and Vashti was 
disgraced in the third year of Xerxes. But Esther was not 
taken into the palace of the king as her successor, ii. 16, until 
the tenth month of his seventh year. As twelve months had 
been spent in preparation ii., 8-12, it appears that the first steps 
toward supplying Vashti’s place were taken in the sixth year of 
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his reign, three years and more after her banishment from court. 
The monarch was meanwhile absorbed with the expedition into 
Greece, the extensive preparations made for it in advance and 
the actual conduct of the campaign. It was only when he re- 
turned to Persia after his inglorious defeat, that domestic mat- 
ters again engaged his thoughts. 

India is mentioned, Esth. i. 1, as one of the provinces of Xerxes’ 
empire and it is spoken of in a manner implying that its pos- 
session marked the most flourishing period and the utmost ex- 
tent of Persian sway. Corresponding with this are the data 
afforded by the monuments. The Behistun inscription enume- 
rates the countries then subject to Darius Hystaspes, the father 
of Xerxes, and the name of India is not among them. But in 
two subsequent inscriptions, one at Persepolis and one at Nak- 
shi Rustam belonging to the later years of his reign, India is 
expressly named as one of the lands over which he ruled by the 
grace of Auramazda, and which feared before him and brought 
him tribute. 

Possibly also, as suggested by Prof. Deseit, the term “Agagite” 
applied to Haman, Esth. iii., 1, and which the Septuagint con- 
verts into “ Macedonian,” may find its solution in the “Agag” of 
the monuments, a district of Media. 

These inscriptions further silence an objection which has been 
brought against the truthfulness of the book of Esther, that the 
facts which it records are not mentioned by any profane author. 
The monuments erected by the Persian monarchs themselves 
likewise record facts, no mention of which has been preserved 
by any ancient author whose writings have come down to us. 
Herodotus speaks of Babylon having been once captured by 
Darius ; but he gives no intimation of the fact-assured to us by 
the Behistun inscription that he took this city at two successive 
times, nor that this was in consequence of two different impostors 
having given themselves out as the true Nebuchadnezzar, son of 
Nabonned. Nor does he tell us that several years after the ac- 
cession of Darius a fresh impostor, under the name of Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus, excited a rebellion against Darius which was 
with difficulty suppressed. Several other revolts of greater or 
less magnitude also broke out in different provinces, which are 
vouched by the same monumental authority, but which histo- 
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rians have passed over in silence. If facts like these, evidenced 
by the royal monuments, must be accepted though they have 
been passed over without mention by ancient historians, why 
should it be esteemed any disparagement to the credit of the 
book of Esther, that the abortive decree against the Jews and 
the fall of the king’s favorite are not mentioned by Herodo- 
tus for whom they were of no particular interest and who had no 
occasion to record them ; especially since they are confirmed by 
the regular observance of the feast of Purim among the Jews, 
which was established to commemorate these very events and 
has been perpetuated ever since ? 





Art. VI—AN OBITUARY OF DR. LIEBNER BY DR. 
DORNER.* 


Tue printing of the present number had hardly begun when 
the Editors received the intelligence, as surprising as it was 
painful, of the departure of our dear and honored friend, our as- 
sociate in founding and publishing the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche 
Theologie, Dr. Karl Theodor Albert Liebner, Chief Court- 
Preacher, Ecclesiastical Privy-Counsellor, and Vice-President 
of the Royal Consistory of Saxony at Dresden, who died June 
24, John the Baptist’s day, at Meran, in the Tyrol. 

The Editors regard it as a precious duty to give expression to 
the feeling of gratitude which German theology, but especially 
this Review, owes to the departed. The writer of these lines 
has for many years enjoyed the intimate friendship and confi- 
dence of the deceased, and had the happiness two years since, 
on the shore of the lake of Lucerne, in familiar intercourse with 
him, with Dr. Martensen, Bishop of Seeland, and other friends, 
to hold a reunion which had been previously arranged, and to 
pass with him hours of higher spiritual refreshment. The sad 
though honorable duty of devoting to the deceased a memorial 
Article has therefore been laid upon him. It does not claim to 





* The above obituary Sketch of the life and works of Dr. Liebner is translated 
from the :*‘ Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie,” No. 2, 1871, at the request of the editor 
of this Review, by Prof, W. A. Packard, Princeton, N. J. 
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give a complete picture of the rich life and personality of the 
departed, but such a one as may aid in keeping his dear form 
alive, and operative, through grateful recollection, even upon 
earth, after he has himself passed on to better regions. Not 
being in possession of sufficient materials for a comprehensive 
view of the life and work of this superior man, I shall have par- 
ticularly to enter into that side of it which relates to his theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical position. 

I begin with the words with which a daily journal, published 
at his last home, has spoken of his departure, and which reflect 
the immediate impression which the deeply lamented man has 
left behind in his more immediate neighborhood. “One of the 
most admirable and noble men,” it says, “has departed ; and 
what he has been by the wealth and depth of his knowledge, as 
well as by the loveliness and mildness of his character for theo- 
logical science and the Evangelical church, as well as for the 
circle of his friends, and of his family, will never be forgotten. 
He belonged to the small number of those theologians, who 
through investigation, profound, truly creative, and such as 
extends the bounds of knowledge, have given a decisive impulse 
and direction to their age. It was ever that which is central 
and fundamental which he held in his eye, in order to set forth 
clearly the depths of the gospel, and therefore with him, that 
which gives unity stood above that which divides, the eternal 
import above the changing form, immediate piety above unfruit- 
ful knowledge. His entire theological activity was sustained 
and permeated by a rich, inwardly fixed and clearly arranged 
view of the world, which knew nothing dismembered, but beheld 
everything in the whole, and therefore also in God. For this 
reason, however, his mind, directed to the ideal and to the ob- 
jects of contemplation—the supremely Ideal is also always the 
supremely Practical—has left behind enduring fruit for theology 
and for the church.” 

Liebner was born March 3d, 1806, in Schkéten, near Naum- 
burg. His father, late pastor in Altenroda in Thuringia, an 
earnest and severe, and a very well informed man, kept him 
under the parental roof until his own death ; at which time the 
son, who had early lost his mother, was just thirteen years old. 
Since he was an orphan left without resources, (his step-mother 
helped him indeed, according to her ability, but was herself in 
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narrow circumstances) he passed no easy period of youth ; and 
it is all the more a proof of his sturdy strength of mind, that he 
lost thereby nothing of energy, freshness and cheerfulness. 
Music, for which he had gifts in an unusual degree, was early 
his refreshment, and by the help of friends a support for his 
outward life, which was early accustomed to regularity and 
economy, and remained simple in its demands. 

From his fathers’s house he came well prepared to the 
Thomas school in Leipsic. Unusual talent and early maturity 
allowed him when only in his seventeenth year, to exchange the 
Gymnasium for the University of Leipsic, at which he also com- 
pleted his academical studies. After a theological examination, 
brilliantly passed, he was, however, attracted to the University of 
Berlin, where, at that time, Schleiermacher, Neander, and Mar- 
heinecke were teaching. While his education in Leipsic had 
been, after the older Saxon style, preponderatingly philological, 
and historico-critical, there opened now to the youthful spirit 
new and higher views. Questions of speculation and the phil- 
osophy of religion employed him henceforth more and more, 
and he allowed no relaxation in studies which were fitted to 
inform him upon the present position of questions, and the 
problems of the time. 

He had thankfully received trom supernaturalism, a spirit of 
exegetical research, culture, and reverence for the holy Scrip- 
tures ; from rationalism the striving for something beyond mere 
faith in authority. But the lifeless method of reflection, com- 
mon to both, which taught one to speak of but not out from the 
subject, was in the deepest contradiction to the character of 
his mind, which impelled him to go back to principles, to grasp 
them in the centre, and, from the attained point of unity, to 
observe the multiplicity of things. His was in a word a specu- 
latively endowed nature. On the other side, however, pure 
intellectualism had no attractiveness for him. The ethical 
characteristic which was developed in him by his actual educa- 
tion, and also by the Saxon rationalism and supernaturalism 
opposed this. United with this moral characteristic there was 
also in him a powerful tendency to mysticism, to immediate- 
ness in religion; and hence to him the displacement of the 
moral by that hostile pair of brethren seemed as he afterwards 
expressed himself, “ thicismus.” In so far now as he felt in 
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the new speculation (of Hegel, Schleiermacher, but especially 
Schelling and Franz V. Baader) a direction from the surface into 
the depth of things, and into their central point of union, a 
more living conception of God, in fine, a drawing towards mys- 
ticism to that degree he felt himself attracted by it. And this 
was still more the case when he saw it, (especially in Schelling 
and Franz V. Baader, just as in Béhm) working outwards from 
spiritual intuition, and not occupied only in a dialectic artificial 
fastening together of the elements. 

The more now these ferments of thought intermingled in him, 
the more clear they grew, and the more completely they were 
gathered up in the unity to which they were to be reduced in 
his mind, so much the more evidently there rose before him 
as his goal the union of living religious contemplation with 
philosophico-religious speculation. And this goal he pursued 
with rare perseverance, freshness of mind and power, and with 
rich result when subsequently teaching, writing,-and stimulating 
by personal intercourse, as he had before pursued it in his own 
reflection and reading. . 

‘ Before, however, we follow his later course of life, we must 
mark how the idea of the Church of Christ, as a living organism, 
as the body of the Lord—which idea supernaturalism had well 
nigh lost—rose living before him. In this Schleiermacher may 
be regarded as having influenced him most powerfully by his 
writings and by word of mouth. He felt himself, however, not- 
withstanding the mysticism of Schleiermacher, separated from 
him by the indifference of the latter towards a real knowledge of 
God ; nay, more, by his harsh separation of religion and phi- 
losophy, thankful as he was to him that he had again won for 
religion, and the science of religion, their independence. He 
would not allow philosophy to prescribe what should be re- 
ceived in Christianity, but he held that the Christian should al- 
so possess and employ the power of reason that he has to take 
up Christian truth into his rational thinking and set it in har- 
mony with the universally human ; and he reckoned it a part of 
the duty of a Christian theologian to strive on his part that 
Christian truth become a common possession, and that even 
philosophy rise to its height. 

After his stay in Berlin he was received into the Seminary for 
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preachers at Wittenberg, where, under the guidance of Heub- 
ner and Rothe, he was introduced to practical theology and to 
the discharge of official duty in the Church. Rothe, a few years 
older than Liebner, does not seem as yet to have influenced him 
more deeply. Heubner’s venerable and strong form, however, 
made great impression upon him. Heubner was the model of 
a Lutheran in supernaturalistic form, imposing not by science, 
but by plain, sound piety, by purity of character, by warmth of 
nature, and by ardent zeal in the office of preacher, in the care 
of souls, and in the preparation of the students for their prac- 
tical calling. 

‘The scientific spirit was not quenched in Liebner under such 
strong practical iacitements, but he found a sphere in which 
both were united. He began a literary activity in the sphere 
of the ancient mysticism. His first production, so far as I know, 
was a treatise, accompanied by a preface by Ullmann, on the 
supposed Tractatus Theologicus of Hildebert, of Tours, in regard 
to which he sought to show that it was identical with the Summa 
of Hugo of St. Victor. The article appeared in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1831, pp. 254 ff. Thereupon he published his still 
valued work, “‘ Hugo of St. Victor and the Theological Tenden- 
cies of His Time.” He followed these investigations later by 
several publications relating to the mysticism of the middle ages. 
To these belongs his article on Gerson’s Mystical Theology, 
Studien und Kritiken, 1835, p. 297 ff. There followed two pro- 
grammes: Richardi a Sancto Victore de contemplatione doc- 
trina, Gott 1837 and 1839. Finally, the edition of the Liber 
Secundus of the Imitatio Christi, ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, 
appeared as a Whitsuntide Programme, in Gottingen, in 1842. 
He was especially enchained by the spirit of the Victorini, since 
they presented in the middle ages a peculiar connexion of prac- 
tical, living piety with desire for knowledge, especially know- 
ledge of God, upon the union of which, in his view, everything 
depended. At the same time, however, these studies also led 
him more or less into scholasticism. 

In the same year, 1832, the pastorate in Kreisfeld, near 
Eisleben, was offered to him. After he had held it some three 
years, Abbot.Dr. Liicke, from Gottingen, appeared one Sunday 
with a high commission, to hear him preach and to make his 
personal acquaintance. He had it in view to find a university 
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preacher who should at the same time undertake a Professor- 
ship of practical theology. Liebner met not only with the full 
approval of Liicke, who remained, his life long, hearty sup- 
porter and true friend, but when he was secured for Gottingen, 
in 1835, he was equally prized by his colleagues both as a uni- 
versity preacher and asa teacher; while by the youth of the 
university he was held in reverence. His lectures at Gottingen 
were on practical theology, which he completed in two Semesters, 
on Exegesis of the smaller Pauline Epistles, Introduction to 
Dogmatic Theology, &c. From his sermons of this period we 
distinguish the Memorial Sermon on Karl Ottfried Miiller, 1840, 
and on Johann Friedrich Herbert, 1841, as well as the Dis- 
course at the thousandth year Jubilee of the Treaty of Verdun, 
1843. He also published a volume of sermons in 1641. Still 
others are contained in the collection of sermons which he pub- 
lished in 1856 and 1861, in two volumes. A sonorous, full and 
manly voice, and a fitting and stately presence, aided the im- 
pression of his discourses. 

But the contents also, and the whole character of his style of 
discourse, did not fail to make the deepestimpression. His aim 
was not so much the development of the text in particular 


.asa spiritual view of it, which became in his mind a defi- 


nite thought that he unfolded with the richest power and fervor, 
and with the finest psychological use of the prominent features 
oi the text. Whatis meant by the unction of a Christian preacher 
could be seen clearly manifested in him. With this, as is always 
the case with true unction, there was to be seen nothing forced 
and artificial ; the whole personality lay in the word, and there- 
fore it had power to lay hold of souls. So, too, the nobility of 
language impressed upon his sermons seemed only that natural 
expression of the God-inspired soul, which is not forced out by 
special intention and effort, but which breathes in the divine life 
as its familiar and necessary element. Years after listening to 
a discourse his hearers could remember it; and it is to be 
lamented that Liebner did not give all his sermons to the press 
in order to secure their continued influence for forgetful hearers 
and, in general, for all souls receptive of higher truth. 

In addition to the above mentioned works we may regard as a 
fruit of his scientific studies in the eight years of his activity at 
Gottingen, his large and excellent treatise on practical theology 
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which appeared in 1843 and 1844 in the Studien und Kritiken, 
and attracted deserved attention. It belonged to those writings, 
not then very frequent, which showed that practical theology is. 
not only a summary of technical prescriptions of rules of wisdom 
or prudence for clergymen, but that it is capable of and needs 
scientific shaping from a central principle. 

The Theological Faculty of Gottingen gave him their doctor- 
ate in 1839, after he had preferred remaining in his Gottingen 
position to accepting a call to Marburg. He however, accepted, 
in 1844, a call as ordinary professor at Kiel in my place, where 
he spent seven pleasant years in spiritual fellowship with Pro- 
vost Dr. Harms and his theological colleagues, as well as with 
the ever memorable professor of philosophy, Chalybiius. He 
had now, when systematic theology was offered him (upon which 
indeed he had already read lectures in Gottingen) found his 
proper scientific element. Soon, also, his desire of production 
was aroused. Here he wrote his “Christliche Dogmatik aus 
dem christologischen Princip.” First volume, first part: ‘“Chris- 
tologie, oder die Christologische Einheit des dogmatischen Sys- 
tems,” Gottingen, 1849. We delay upon this since it is the chief 
scientific production which will secure for his name an abiding 
place in the history of German theology. 

This book, which soon awakened merited observation, shows 
abundant reading in recent connected literature, and in the phi- 
losophy of Kant, Schelling, Fichte and Hegel, down to the 
schools which, founded by these men, were fruitful in literature 
for decades after. No less, however, were his studies of the 
dogmaties of the middle ages, especially of the Victorini and 
the mystics, of use to him. From the old church teachers, 
Athanasius, Augustine, John Damascene, he also drew en- 
couragemént, incitements and hints for his undertaking. 

The conception of the work is itself grand. Schléiermacher 
had demanded that all the positions of Christian faith must 
have a relation to Christ; a thought to which, indeed, his exe- 
cution of it, especially in the first part of his “ Christian Faith,” 
is not adequate. Liebner was one of the first who en- 
deavored seriously to grasp this thought and thereby to make 
Christian faith and Christian theology a firmly constructed 
whole, sustained by a central principle. Schleiermacher, how- 
ever, purchased the independence which he gave to theology as 
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he did to religion, by a thoroughly harsh separation of them 
from philosophy, and in general from the region of objective 
knowledge. And though he did not deny that what the Chris- 
tian believes and in faith experiences of God and Christ has 
objective ground and is not simply an idiosynerasy of that por- 
tion of mankind who hold the Christian faith, yet he would not 
allow that the thinking mind of the believing Christian placed 
itself, when apprehending the truth, upon this ground, viz., the 
objective divine truth, nor that it affirms the inner rationality 
and necessity of Christianity, or seeks to establish that ; for that 
seemed to him to lead again into the destructive ways of those 
who, seeking to demonstrate their faith, had in so manifold - 
ways made it hollow and weak. All objective knowledge he 
relegates to philosophy; the doctrine of faith, however, he 
limits to description, arrangement, and scientific shaping of the 
utterances of the Christian consciousness. Whether redemp- 
tion can be experienced in any other way than by faith in Christ 
he does not discuss, satisfied with our having in Christ re- 
demption, and that Christian faith with its import, as an in- 
controvertible whole, must be acknowledged by science as a 
possible form of faith, as well as the best among the actual forms 


-of it, and therefore these all are destined to pass over into 


Christianity. For the reality of the satisfaction which Christi- 
anity affords, simply the experience of faith gives guarantee ; 
but to prove an objective necessity and inner rationality of Chris- 
tianity is entirely foreign to his aim. To his faith sin and re- 
demption are certain by inward experience; he declares also 
their connexion through the divine decree, without proof; but 
this decree he takes simply from the historical fact. It thus 
signifies only : God has simply thus willed. 

The decree itself he derives not from God’s ethical being (which 
view, with his conception of evil, could hardly have answered) 
and he does not give a doctrine of God which is in itself certain, 
self-sustaining so to say, but, in a reversed method, God’s being, 
with his attributes, is derived only from the experience of the 
Christian believer. In a word he remains at the point where he 
makes Christian experience the ground of knowledge or of proof 
of God and his attributes. He does not, however, proceed to 
establish God by himself as the real cause of Christian experi- 
ence, and thus to remove the latter from chance and place it on 
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objective ground, by deriving in a reversed way, Christian expe- 
rience from the being of God. That is defective, however, not 
simply because thus the rational thinking of man, which aims at 
the knowledge of necessary truth, proceeds only side by side 
with piety, can seek its own independent food and, remaining 
unchristian, can unawares confuse again the believer, yea even 
expel him from his citadel if he is bent upon attaining to an all- 
sided unity in his spiritual and intellectual experience ; this 
method is also not accordant with the Christian thought, which 
Schleiermacher still holds elsewhere, that Christianity is destined 
as a leaven to permeate and assimilate to itself everything, in- 
cluding all spiritual powers. There is the still further considera- 
tion, too, that he can treat Christian faith indeed not simply as 
a satisfied self-feeling which may attain satisfaction in any pos- 
sible way, but the relation to Christ, this historical and objective 
revelation, is, according to him, one that essentially belongs to 
faith ; and this position involves for Schleiermacher also the 
necessity of passing out beyond the Christian subject. But here, 
too, instead of seeing in an objective doctrine of God the ground 
for the revelation in Christ, he, in order to bring us into relation 
with Christ, turns simply to the community, the church, and 
thus lets the Christian consciousness common to the body of 
believers, which for him is “only extended seif-consciousness,” 
take the place of Christ’s historical redemptive appearance. No 
wonder that since Schleiermacher the strife about the historical 
and the ideal Christ and the dispensableness of the first is in- 
flamed anew in the minds of all those who, mindful of the falli- 
bility of the Church, do not proceed to Catholic views of the 
Church, and yet, on the other side, too, will not turn to an ob- 
jective Christian Theology, nor venture to apply themselves to 
this problem in order to find in it a firm doctrinal foundation for 
entire Dogmatics, which through its theology has given the name 
to the entire science of theologians. 

Liebner now, trained by Schelling and Hegel, not simply by 
Schleiermacher, but above all from the very outset a man of a 
harmoniously endowed nature, was penetrated by the conviction 
that the proper knowledge of God could be placed in the back- 
ground, as is done by Schleiermacher, only to the greatest in- 
jury to the security and steadiness of personal life and of the life 
of the Church. He perceived that mere pious feeling is exposed 
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to the most manifold disorders. If, therefore, the whole doctrine 
of faith be built upon pious feeling, without an objective fixed 
norm being present, by which the sound and the diseased may 
be distinguished, ah unlimited autonomy of the “‘ pious feeling” 
could break in, as it did after Schleiermacher and spared not even 
the foundations of historical Christianity. He saw further, that 
it is not enough to borrow this fixed norm from the authority of 
creed or church, but that it can lie simply in a theology at one 
with Scripture and experience. Only by a fixed doctrine of God, 
controlling and regulating the subjectivity of pious feelings,—of 
this he had a profound conviction,—can the walls be laid upon 
which in our days the structure of the evangelical Church can 
rise higher and higher in independent and thinking minds. For 
this reason the doctrine of God, now so neglected through 
weakness of faith or through beggarly pride, formed the proper 
kernel and centre of his scientific labors, and that especially in 
his Dogmatics. And this necessity has indeed with every year 
since become more pressing over against the ever new aspects 
of Materialism, of a massive advancing Atheism, of Pantheism, 
and of ever more frequent Deism. When even those who call 
themselves theologians say that we can know nothing, or as 
good as nothiny, of God, what wonder that the mass of busy 
and pleasure seeking men turn away from their school? 

But, occupied in establishing the idea of God, he finds, in look- 
ing at the contrast between Heathenism and Judaism, and at the 
way in which Christianity surpasses the latter, and in looking also 
at the history of the thinking human mind, especially of philoso- 
phy, which he traverses with sifting criticism, he finds, I say, 
that every one who seeks a worthy, scientific view of God and 
of man, must turn himself to the Christian conception of God, 
which is not simply of equal birth with every one of those which 
are non-Christian, but is scientifically superior to all without 
distinction. It is that idea of God as personal Love which ex- 
cludes Pantheism as it does Deism. This, however, has been ob- 
tained and established in conflict with Heathenism and Judaism 
only by conceiving of God not simply as an abstract simple 
One, like a point, but as distmguished in himself, and thus 
asliving. The Christian conception of God is, without con- 
tradiction, historically the trinitarian one. Many theologians 
now again, as in the previous century, reach out the hand to 
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the opponents of theology in fleeing beforehand from trinitarian 
discussions as a new scholasticism. But their Christology must 
issue accordingly. Certainly the traditional form needs a 
new modification ; the transforming process which the Refor- 
mation applied to the traditional church doctrines, must be ex- 
tended to this dogma also, and placeit in inner relation and agree- 
ment with the reformatory principle. Now Liebner equipped 
himself for this task also; and although all his positions did not 
seem to me to bear the test, yet I believe that he has shown 
evidently to every one who is willing to see, that God is to be 
thought as personal; that, however, no one has really thought 
him as absolute Personality who has not thought him as three- 
fold. This portion of the book, in extent even the most im- 
portant, (embracing more than 200 of the 388 pages of the 
whole) is, in my conviction, an ornament to later dogmatic lite- 
rature and an example of the fruitful union of mysticism and 
speculation; in saying which we also say how little he, by his 
method, pays honor to the intellectualism which Schleiermacher 
dreaded. He will not produce faith through demonstration, but 
he will also not allow faith to be blind feeling, nor allow it to 
hinder progress from zioris to yrvdors. Thus Liebner unites 
piety towards the result of the great labors of the Church with 
mental freedom and the courage of faith which lays hold of the 
open problems of the present, unhindered by churchly tradition. 

In understanding the absolute divine personality as love ab- 
solutely master of itself—a conception which he discusses with 
especial assiduity,—he wins the possibility of overcoming Pan- 
theism, even in its highest forms, and Deism even in its moral 
form, (“ Ethicismus”), and at the same time of bringing the im- 
manent and economic Trinity into more inward and living re- 
lation than was hitherto done. He perceived the result: if the 
inner bond between both is lost, the immanent Trinity becomes 
lifeless, formal, scholastic, and invites neglect; none the less, 
however, without the immanent Trinity, does the economic Trini- 
ty, and especially Christology, lose its eternal place and its cen- 
tral significance as revelation of God himself (of an inner di- 
vine relation); it inclines again to Subordinationism in some 
form or other, and farther on to Ebionitism. God reveals him- 
self in the world not otherwise than as he is; that is Liebner’s 
fundamental thought ; and the world is designed to be an image 
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of the trinitarian God. It has by this its richness and mani- 
foldness, but also its unity. In God’s revealing not simply 
laws, thoughts, but himself as he is, the bond is established 
between the immanent and economic Trinity, 

This inner relation of both could indeed not be held fast if the 
appearance of Christ were only an accidental one (i. e. occa- 
sioned by sin); as also in that case the Christian view of the 
world could never become a conclusive systematic unity, as it 
should and may ; since, indeed, in it Christ has not a merely 
momentary but eternal significance, takes also not simply the 
position of a means, but also that of an end in himself (selbst- 
zweck), which, we may say, belongs in a certain way to every 
true man. But Liebner was penetrated with the conviction that 
the Christian religion is the religion absolutely, for the perfect as 
for the sinner ; in the Christian, eternal religion, however, Christ 
the head of true humanity, forms the centre, not temporarily, 
but as he who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. He 
regarded Christology as secured in this way against Doceticism, 
in which Christ becomes only a temporary theophany ; andalso 
against Ebionitism, since Christ can only take this eternal posi- 
tion for religion as the actual self-revelation of God in the world, 
as Logos, which made him to be the head of humanity and 
thereby also fitted him for his three-fold office, especially for 
tlie high-priestly and kingly office. This view of the person of 
Christ is alone fitted to make the bond between the divinity in 
him and the Trinity indissoluble, and this union eternally valu- 
able and fruitful. He believed that he saw this assurance des- 
tined to become the common possession of the Church as surely, 
and on the same grounds, as the doctrine, once also opposed and 
adopted, that our redemption could have been wrought only 
through the incarnation of God, and had become necessary because 
ofsin. His speculative mind, therefore, maintained this christo- 
logical view in the foreground and boldly against the misconcep- 
tions of the Empiricists. And while Schleiermacher easily 
secured the absolute unity of the system, since with him his 
theological determinism served as the binding middle-term for 
the individual articles of doctrine—whereby, indeed, there arose 
a series of new difficulties for the doctrine of God, of sin and 
guilt, and of the atonement—Liebner had perceived that the in- 
terest of a systematic whole did not need this sacrifice of human 
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freedom if only the pervading significance of Christology for the 
correct distinction of the two chief divisions of the doctrine of 
faith (Theology and Anthropology with Soteriology) be recog- 
nized. 

In one point, in securing the bond between the immanent and 
economic Trinity, he seemed to me to go too far, as I have 
declared during his life. I mean his Kenotik, through which he 
allowed the condition of humiliation a place even in the eternal 
trinitarian life of God. When in my treatises upon the unchange- 
ableness of God, I raised objection to this doctrine, which was 
adopted by many some years since, and believed that I saw in it 
a remnant of the views of the changeableness of God usual in 
pantheistic schools, a view which, with his absoluteness in dis- 
pute, must unconsciously vacillate backward to subordinationist 
doctrines, Liebner defended himself vigorously (Jahrb, fiir deutsche 
Theologie, Heft III. 349 ff., 1858) and at least removed the Apol- 
linarian aspect of his teaching. Our controversy awakened in 
the camp of the opposition the joyful hope that in the manage- 
ment of the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie a discord had thus 
arisen which might give occasion to divisions. These hopes 
were the source of amusement to us in our intercourse, notwith- 
standing all the energy with which the debate, no mere show, 
was carried on. We were sufficiently assured of our agreement 
in Christian fundamentals, to allow it to endure the test of such 
a contest, and as a side result there could be no harm, I think, in 
showing, in contrast with the method of conflict which seems to 
prevail more and more, that earnestness of treatment and zeal for 
one’s own convictions need not suffer although one allows the 
tone of discussion to be determined by respect and love toward 
him whose views he opposes. I believe I may say that our friend- 
ship only’gained in intimacy after this controversy. The praise 
of this belongs especially to Liebner, for he, by the nature of the 
controversy, was the one attacked. The attack, however, was 
made in the assured confidence that Liebner would estimate the 
subject needing discussion as above his personal view, and also 
that he knew well how to distinguish subordinate points of dif- 
ference from fundamental ones; as I on my side also remained 
aware of the difference between express statement of doctrine 
and the consequences of the same. 

When in Kiel, the centre of intellectual life and the patriotic 
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German feeling of Schleswig Holstein, a circle of Docents from 
different faculties, united in the publication of the Kieler Monats 
blitter, he joined them with a valuable contribution, pertaining 
to the doctrine of evil, (1851, July Number.) 

Liebner declined several calls made him in consequence of 
his Dogmatik (one e. g. to Heidelberg to Rothe’s place) although 
a stormy period for Schleswig Holstein and Kiel had broken 
out. Finally his native Saxony gained him again in 1851, by a. 
call to Leipsic. His four years’ labor there was in a high degree 
blest. As the teacher of numerous pupils, as university preacher 
(since 1853), and director of the homiletical seminary, he won 
love and grateful respect.* Before his time the attempt had 
been made to overcome the still wide-spread rationalism and 
older supernaturalism of Saxony, by awakening the Saxon’s 
patriotic memory of Luther, and so, by easy step but with 
questionable results for the future, to lead back over the prob- 
lems of the present to the positive ground of the Reformation. 
Liebner preferred to work in the way of inner development and 
conviction, rather than by so external a procedure ; and he is 
especially to be thanked, together with others, that the Saxon 
clergy, with sincere and firm love to the Lutheran church, pre- 
served for themselves a freedom and breadth of view, and of 
heart, by which down to our day, they, among the German 
national churches, stand most nearly like the equally Lutheran 
church of Wirtemburg. 

Already in the autumn of 1855, however, Liebner was with- 
drawn from this circle, and in general from his loved academic 
activity as a teacher. After twenty years happy academic la- 
bor he was called to Dresden to undertake the place of Chief 
Court-Preacher, Ecclesiastical Privy Counsellor, and Vice- 
President of the Consistory, in which he has passed more than 
fifteen years full of labor, griefs, endurance, conflicts, but also 
blessed with rich fruit for wide circles. 

His love and fidelity remained in this last portion of his life 
also devoted to the University of Leipsic and the welfare of the- 
ology. With the essential cojperation of Dr. Briickner he took 
part in the foundation of the Preachers’ College, at St. Paul’s, 
m Leipsic, 1862. In the year 1856 he became co-founder of the 


* He published in Leipsic two programmes : Introductio in dogmaticam chris- 
tianam, Part I. II., 1854 and 1855. 
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“Jahrhiicher fiir deutsche Theologie,” to which he contributed, in 
the first number, p. 196 ff., an article on the Conception of Dog- 
matic Theology, taken from his lectures in Gottingen, Kiel and ° 
Leipsic, from 1842-1855. We have spoken above of his articles in 
this review on Christology. Subsequently he found no more time 
to take part in the Jarbiicher by his own scientific productions. His 
health, deeply shattered in his last years, left him hardly 
strength’ for his immediate office. Yet he has stood unchange- 
ably and faithfully by the Jarbiicher in counsel and in action. 

He was absorbed, during the last fifteen years of his life, with 
energy and love in the practical labors which his high ecclesi- 
astical office laid upon him. The monuments of it are his la- 
bors for the general visitation of churches in Saxony, which be- 
gan in 1856 and was of the most salutary influence upon the in- 
ner life of the Saxon church. He treated of this important 
matter also in a literary way in his pamphlet on the “ Wesen 
der Kirchenvisitation 1857. He also helped to introduce regu- 
larly recurring church visitations, and wrote for that pur- 
pose the “ Instruction of Superintendents,” 1862; and he further 
coéperated also in the Vestry and Synodal arrangement in 1868, 
His labors occurred, in general, in a time of great church re- 
forms which he urged forward and saw carried through with deep 
feeling of the responsibility and greatness of the task. In these . 
he enjoyed the good fortune to labor in fellowship of spirit with 
the Minister of Worship, von Falckenstein, and to be power- 
fully supported by his insight and love to the Church. It was 
still permitted him to witness the summoning of the first regu- 
lar Synod of the kingdom, and to give it a consecration, and, as 
it were, a memorial by his last essay, written this year in the 
midst of severe suffering, entitled, “Glances at the Evangelical 
Prototype of Synods,” 1871. 

But in all these practical labors, the minuter description of 
which is not within my purpose, but for which I may refer to 
the work of Dr. A. I. Kunze, “ Die Leitung der Stichsischen 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen, Landes-Kirche innerhalb der jiigensten 
Epoche,” Leipsic, 1870, p. 24 ff., he remained the able and 
acknowledged representative of the high significance of knowledge 
for the soundness of the Church and of Christian life. He there- 
fore gave utterance to this—a heart-matter with him—at the 
Eisenach Conference, at whose meetings he subsequently also 
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took part personally, and in 1859 brought in a report upon the 


_ condition of Christian knowledge in the German Evangelical 


Church, and had the second volume of his sermons, which ap- 
peared in 1861, also published with the title “ Beitriige zur For- 
derung der Erkenntniss Christi in der Gemeinde.” 

For the doctrinal knowledge (Glaubens Erkenntniss) of the 
Church, as for scientific theology, the serious, weighty, cardinal 
question with him was “ What think ye of Christ?” Here, at 
this centre of Christian faith, to give forth what was timely, new, 
on the good basis of the well preserved ancient statements, was 
his peculiar charisma, lent him for the Church. To reconstruct, 
starting from the centre of Christology, the great majestic circle 
of thought, of Christian truth, and so to create the system of 
all systems,—this was the goal which he held in his eye and pur- 
sued. In the true, living knowledge of Christ, he saw also the 
harmovizing power for the antitheses of the time, the true 
guidance to the peace of the Church. His last word to his be- 
loved Saxon National Church was a word of peace, which 
now sounds in the midst of its labors like a word from the world 
of the glorified. A word of peace it is also to the entire Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany united by the great events of the 
most recent time, to all who love peace since they love the Prince 
of peace, to all who desire that reconciliation may prevail among 
all who hold the one immovable ground, and, upon this basis, 
long after conscious and strong walking and working together 
with all who love Christ and His Church. 

Thanks to him, and faithful and honorable remembrance of 
the dear departed friend through whose harmonious soul, even 
upon earth there sounded a music as it were from higher spheres, 
beneficent and refreshing for those who came near to him who 
is now transported from the land of partial knowledge into that 
of full vision ! Dr. DORNER. 


BERLIN, July, 1871. 
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Art. VIL—THE REMNANTS OF THE TEN TRIBES. 
By Rev. JoHn H. SHEDD, late Missionary to Persia. 


The Lost Tribes of Israel have been sought in all parts of the 
world and in nearly every modern nation. Let us see what are 
the data for identifying any distinct remnants that may exist, 
with the Jews still found in the very land of their exile. 

We are told in 2 Kings xvii. 6 and xviii. 11, and in 1 Chron. 
y. 26, that ‘the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel 
away into Assyria and placed them in Halah and in Habor, the 
river of Gozan and in the Cities of the Medes.” There is strong 
reason for identifying Gozan with the ancient district of Gau- 
zanites, on the head waters of the Habor its river in Mesopo- 
tamia. The present name of the river is Khabour, and its head 
waters are in the region of Mardin and Nisibin. Halah was the 
adjoining district, called in classical geography Chalcitis, while 
“the Cities of the Medes” were plainly in Media with Ficbatana 
as the chief. Hence the regions under Ancient Ninevite rule to 
which the Ten Tribes were carried captive, and where we may 
properly look for their descendants, cover very nearly the bounds 
of Ancient Assyria and Media, stretching from Mardin on the 
west of the Tigris across the plains of Ninevah and the Koor- 
dish Mountains into Persia as far eastward as the cities of 
Teheran and Ispahan. 

It is important, in an inquiry like the present, to know, if pos- 
sible, the number of Jews still found in these regions. As the 
bounds of our Persian Mission are very nearly conterminous 
with Ancient Assyria and Media I have had opportunity to 
gather statistics on the ground and to visit in person many of 
the Jewish communities. In the country west of the Tigris 
there is a considerable Jewish population, but’ I cannot speak 
of them from personal knowledge, as I can of those farther east. 
The following estimates are very nearly correct of those east of 
the Tigris. They are divided linguistically into two classes: 
(1) Those who speak the Syro-Chaldaic idiom, closely resem- 
bling the language spoken by the Nestorians. (2) Those who 
speak some form of the Persian. The former are all north of 
the 35° of lat. and comprise some communities of from one to 
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three thousand souls, such as Jezirah on the Tigris, Zekho on 
the eastern Khabour, Arbil the Ancient Arbella, Kerkock and 
other places in Ancient Assyria; and in Media, Oroomiah Sonj- 
bulakh, Sakis and Senna. There are about twenty communities 
of from five hundred to three thousand souls each. But the 
greater numbers are scattered in still smaller fragments. In 
scores of Koordish villages only the butcher and dyer are found 
to be Jews. In these small communities of a few houses in a 
place, the significant fact is that they often are plainly remnants 
of much larger numbers in former times. 

The Jews fnrther southward and eastward, more distant from 
Nineveh, and deeper within the bounds of Media, speak dialects 
of the Persian. ‘The largest community is at Hamadan, the 
ancient EKcbatana, with six or eight thousand souls. Other cities 
and towns as far east as Ispahan, make up for this portion a 
population of at least 15,00U. To these add the thirty-five or 
forty thousand farther north, that speak the Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue, and we have east of the Tigris, in the regions where the 
Ten ‘'ribes were colonized, an existing population exceeding in 
numbers the multitude that returned to Jerusalem at the first 
proclamation of Cyrus. These numbers are still increased by 
the Jews living in Assyria, west of the Tigris. They are the rem- 
nants of a larger population, and many of them doubtless are 
the lineal descendants of the Samaritan captives ; such is their 
tradition. They are found in the right locality and some of the 
colonies, such as the one at Hamadan, we know existed under 
the Ninevite rule. Itis mentioned in the book of Tobit, as 
flcurishing near seven centuries b.C., and is hence the oldest 
unbroken colony of Jews in the world. The language of the 
great majority of the present population is Semitic, pointing 
back to the Semitic age. Those who have changed their lan- 
guage to Persian dialects, are the portion that was brought 
into closest contact with the Persian government and people. 

But does this population of 5U,00U or 60,000 sufficiently 
account*fur the lost tribes? As to locality it certainly does, 
for we should seek for a thing where it was lost. As tothe num- 
bers, we should observe several things in the captivity and 
subsequent history of these Israelites, that may throw light upon 
the problem. Let us endeavor briefly to trace their history. 

In the first place we should not estimate too highly the num- 
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bers carried into captivity, nor those who maintained their 
nationality under the Assyrians. The captor himself records the 
capture of Samaria in the style of Cxsar’s vidi, vici: “ Samaria 
T looked at, I captured, 27,280 men who dwelt in it I carried 
away.” The region east of the Jordan had already been de- 
populated by Tiglath-pileser, who had also extended his con- 
quest to the Northern tribes, leaving, however, a remnant 
sufficient to form the basis of the later population of Galilee. 
The deportation of Sargon embraced the city of Samaria and 
its dependent towns— all that was left of the kingdom of Israel 
after years of exterminating war. These contracted limits, as 
well as the inscription, confirm the view that the actual number 
of captives in both deportations of Israel, was not so immense 
as is commonly supposed. 

We should also consider that the Ten Tribes were “joined to 
their idols.” They left all the commandments of the Lord their 
God and made them molten images, even two calves, and made 
a grove and worshipped all the host of heaven and served Baal. 
They caused their sons and their daughters to pass through 
the fire, and used divinations and enchantments, and sold them- 
selves to do evil in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to 
anger.” They were deaf to all warnings and threats, and even 
the first invasion of the Assyrians, carrying away the tribes be- 
yond Jordan, had not led them to repentance. Among a peo- 
ple so prone to idolatry it is probable that multitudes of the 
captives lapsed entirely and were absorbed into the Assyrian 
population. The policy of the Assyrian government was to 
naturalize their captives and induce them to coalesce with the 
native population. This would be the easier, as the Israelites 
were similar in race, language, habits and even physiognomy to 
theircaptors. No doubt many of them, under the allurementsof 
idolatry and the offer of civil rights, gave up their nationality 
and were known as Assyrians. Others still fell away through 
persecution. We know that Sennacharib, after his disastrous 
campaign, persecuted them with severity. Thus under the As- 
syrians their, numbers melted away. If less than 50,000 of 
the Kingdom of Judah rose up to return to Jerusalem after 
seventy years’ captivity, we may infer that no very large rem- 
nant of the idolatrous Ten Tribes would be found faithful after 


twice seventy years in Assyr‘a. 
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But more important to consider is the relation which arose 
between these Israelites and their brethren of the captivity of 
Judah. Those who remained faithful and devout worshippers of 
Jehovah were the real remnant of the Ten Tribes, and their 
numbers were constantly depleted under the pressure of idola- 
try, oppression and persecution from B.C. 710, the date of their 
captivity, to B.C. 625, when Nineveh was destroyed and the 
Empire passed into the hands of the Babylonians. During the 
eighty-seven years of Babylonian rule their condition was not 
materially changed. 

The portion of Israelites in the cities of the Medes were in 
more favorable circumstances than their brethren in Assyria 
proper. In Ecbatana and Rhages the colonies were large, and 
their religion was tolerated, though at times they must have suf- 
fered from the fierce and intolerant spirit of Magism. They no 
doubt sympathized with the Medes in their revolt against the 
Assyrians, and assisted in the capture of the voluptuous capi- 
tal, and its spoil of silver and spoil of gold, and all its pleasant 
furniture, of which Nahum says there was no end. This was 
B.C. 625. They heard with sorrow of the fall of Jerusalem, 
B.C. 695, of the captivity of the chosen youth and princely 
houses in Babylon. They mourned over the second capture of 
the Holy City (B.C. 597), aud the final destruction of both city 
and temple (B.C. 586). With reviving hopes they learned of 
Daniel’s greatness under Nebuchadnezzar, and rejoiced when 
idolatrous Babylon, like Nineveh before it, fell into the power 
of the monotheistic Medes and Persians (B.C. 538). By this 
time (172 years from the date of their captivity) the apostate 
Israelites were lost among the idolaters, and the remnant of 
“Tsraelites indeed ” found themselves closely united in ali their 
interests with the captivity of Judah. With the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus the tribes were reunited under the same king 
who held his court a part of the year at Babylon and a part at 
Ecbatana. A few of the Ten Tribes may have responded to the 
proclamation of Cyrus to rebuild the Temple, which was issued 
(B.C. 536) from his summer capital among them, but the great 
body continued where they were colonized, and became one in 
name and nation with the Jews of Babylon. Together they 
shared the joy of having Esther for their queen, the horrors of 
Haman’s intrigues, and the triumph of Purim. There were no 
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longer two nations. In common adversity the divisions of Ju- 
dah and Ephraim were healed. Henceforth they became a 
single people, identical in interests and history, worshipping 
Jehovah, and called by the name of Jews. As a nation the Ten 
Tribes became extinct, partly from apostacy and afterwards 
from the faithful remnant joining their fortunes with those of 
the captivity of Judah. This is the inference from all we know 
of their history.* 

The Jews, regarded as one among many subject nations in 
the Persian Empire, were at this time inconsiderable in numbers, 
but, as Haman represented them, “diverse from all other peo- 
ple in laws, and scattered abroad and dispersed in all the prov- 
inces of the kingdom” (Esther iii, 8). The providence which 
made the monotheistic Persians dominant in the East saved 
the Jewish church from utter ruin. Under the Assyrians and 





* Dr. Wi'liam Smith, in his History of the Bible, gives the weight of his great 
name, as a Biblical scholar, to this view. He says: ‘‘The numbers carried captive 
at last were far less considerable than is commonly suppo-ed. Their absorption 
_ into the surrounding population would be aided by their long addiction to the 
practices of id latry and the loss of reverence for their religion involved the ab- 
sence of care for the records of their nation :1 existence. As they furnished no 
confessors and martyrs, like Daniel ard the three children, so neither dil they pre- 
serve the genea'ogies on which Judah based the order of the restored c mmon- 
wealth. But yet their traces are not utterly lost. The fact that a priest was 
found among them to teach the Samaritans to fear Jehovah, proves thit they 
maintained some form of worship in his name. The book of Tobit preserves the 
record of domes ic piety among the captives of the tribe of Naphtali. The first 
Jewish captives who were carriel away by Sennacharib scem to have been settled 
in the same districts as their brethren of Isracl, on whom their influence would be 
salutary; and after the great captivity of Judah, it is most interesting to see how 
continually Ezekiel addresses the captives by the name of Israel. The prophetic 
symbol of the rod of Judah and ‘‘the rod of the children of Israel his companions,” 
being joined into one, in order to their restoration as one nation, as Isaiah also had 
predicted, seems to imply that all that was worth preserving in Israel became 
amalgamated with Judah, and either shared in the restoration, or became a part 
of the “dispersion” who were content to remain behind, and who spread the know- 
ledge of the true God throughout the East. It is an importantfact that St. James 
addresses the “dispersion” as the “teelve tribes.” The edict of Cyrus, addressed to - 
the servants of Jehovah, God of Israel, would find a response beyond the tribe of 
Judah; and though none of the Ten Tribes appear as such among the returned 
exiles, there is room for many of their familics in the number of those who could 
not prove their pedigrees. As for the rest, the very wildness of the speculations 
of those who have sought them at the foot of the Himalayas and on the coust of 
Malabar, among the Nestorians of Abyssinia, and the Indians of North America, 
proves sufficiently the hopelessness of the attempt.” 
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Chaldeans it was crushed and almost destroyed. But the night 
that Cyrus captured Babylon their chains were broken. All 
who chose were soon restored to Jerusalem, and well might 
they sing, “When the Lord turned the captivity of Zion we were 
like them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter 
and our tongue with singing. Then said they among the hea- 
then, the Lord hath done great things for them.” The large 
remnant of both Judah and Israel that chose to remain in the 
far East felt they could safely do so under Persian rule. Among 
a people whose religion had points of resemblance to their own, 
they were content to remain, and for 200 years from Cyrus on- 
ward Persian kings were generally their protectors, and their 
colonies increased in influence, wealth and numbers. This 
period of prosperity ended with the approach of Alexander and 
the overthrow of the Persian dynasty on the field of Arbella 
(B. C. 330). 

The eighty-five years of Grecian rule were years of war and 
convulsion to the Jews as well as to the other populations of the 
far Kast. They shared the alarm and terror of their brethren in 
Palestine when Antiochus threatened the destruction of their 
faith. 

During the long centuries of the Parthian Empire, (from B. C. 
255 to A. D. 226) the region of these Eastern Jews is almost lost 
to history, but there are notices to show that the aggregate 
number of Jews east of the Euphrates was greater than in any 
age before or since. There were “Parthians, Medes and Ela- 
mites’’ at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, showing that they 
kept up their pilgrimage to the Holy City. There was a Jewish 
kingdom in the plains of Assyria. The descendants of the Ten 
Tribes were so numerous as in the estimation of Josephus to 
form the mass of people. He says, “there are but two tribes in 
Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, while the Ten Tribes 
are beyond the Euphrates till now, and are animmense multi- 


_ tude and not to be estimated in numbers.” 


Doubtless a portion of these Eastern Jews accepted of Jesus 
as the Christ, and joined the Christians, but there is no suffi- 
cient evidence to support the view that any large communities 
were converted, or that the Nestorians are descendants of a 
Jewish ancestry. They are more probably the representatives 
of the race that carried the Jews into captivity. 
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In the terrible age which brought on and followed the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the only peaceful retreat for the infatuated and 
hunted Jews was under Parthian sway. Hither many fled from 
the cruel laws and cppressions of the Romans, adding a larger 
element from the two tribes to the colonies purely Israelitish in 
origin. The extinction of tribes and the incorporation of all the 
tribes into one people became more complete. Up to the time 
of Christ some of the Ten Tribes kept their genealogy, as we 
learn from the notice of “One Anna, a prophetess, the daughter 
of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,” Luke ii. 36. But such records 
among the Jews of the East as well of the West have long since 
become extinct. 

Between the time of Hadrian (A. D. 117) and the fall of the 
Arsacides (A. D. 226) date the great events of the rise of the Resh 
Gultha or Prince of the Captivity, and the compilations forming 
the Babylonian Talmud. These immense compilations of their 
schools and the state and wealth of the Prince of the Captivity, 
mark this as an age of unexampled prosperity and glory to the 
Jews of the East. This prosperity in part extended into the 
second Persian empire, but under conditions which led to its 
decline. The descend:nts of the Ten Tribes still formed a large 
element in the Jewish population of the far East. Jerome, who 
had an intercourse of twenty years with the Jews of Palestine 
near the close of the fourth century, says in his commentary on 
Hosea, “Unto this day the Ten Tribes are subject unto the 
kings of the Persians, nor has their captivity been loosed.” The 
language of Josephus and Jerome, perhaps, indicates that the 
“Ten Tribes” was a loose designation for all the Jews east of 
the Euphrates. Ifso, the terms ingluded the colonies in Baby- 
lon and lower Mesopotamia, great numbers of whom were of the 
kingdom of Judah, and where large colonies still exist. These 
large coloniés should, on this supposition, be reckoned as part of 
the “ remnant,” and would make the present population “ beyond 
the Euphrates” not far from one hundred thousand. 

That the “immense multitude” of the time of Josephus, 
should have fallen away to the present handful, is not so in- 
conceivable if we consider how truly the words of prophecy have 
been fulfilled: “ Among the nations shalt thou find no ease, 
neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest, but the Lord shall 
give thee a trembling heart, and failing of eyes and sorrow of 
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mind, and shall make thy plagues wonderful, even great plagues 
and of long continuance, and ye shell be left few in number, 
when ye were as the stars of heaven for multitude, because 
thou wouldest not obey the voice of the Lord thy God.” Deut. 
xxviii., 61, 62 and 65. The greatest sin of the Jews was the 
rejection of Christ, and their greatest judgments followed that 
sin; swiftly in Palestine and more tardily in the far East. 

Under the Parthians and Persians, while enjoying general 
toleration, they were at times proscribed and severely perse- 
cuted. In the Armenian annals it is stated that one of the 
Parthian rulers compelled them under severest penalties to 
abjure the observance of circumcision and the Sabbath, and 
this law was repeated and enforced by two successive sover- 
eigns. Under the Persians the influence of the Magi closed 
the schools of both Christians and Jews for eighty years, and 
made successive kings their bitter persecutors. Thus their 
celebrated schools were destroyed, and civil oppression and 
cruel persecution were doing their work. 

But a mightier power was rising in the East. From the 
deserts of Arabia came the swarthy hordes that swept away in 
a storm of war the Persian empire, and the faith of the Magi. 
The chaos of conflicting faiths and philosophies came to an 
end in the simple formula enforced by the sword: “ There is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God.” 

The Jews of Arabia were the first to feel the sanguinary spirit 
of the new religion. Mohammed's attitude toward them was 
first one of compromise, and afterwards of extreme hostility and 
cruelty. Expelled from Arabia, the exiles swelled the numbers 
in other parts of the East. Notwithstanding the spirit of the 
Koran, and the example of Mohammed, the Jews were of such 
value as subjects, that the Caliphs, the successors of Moham- 
med, protected them. For two centuries they enjoyed a golden 
age of prosperity. As officers, money-changers, artizans, traders 
and scholars, they aided in forming the civilization and learning 
which flourished under the Caliphs. The Prince of the Captiv- 
ity was acknowledged as a vassal, sovereign in his own sphere, 
holding his independent court, and surrounded by a senate of 
the illustrious or Gaomin. 

But the spirit of Mohammedanism after a time asserted 
itself, and again the Jews were regarded as the race most fit for 
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contumely and wrong of all that acknowledged subjection to 
Islam. From the ninth century onward the decline of their 
communities has been constant. In A.D. 847, the Sultan reign- 
ing over a large part of Persia, issued an edict that Jews and 
Christians should never ride on horses, but only on mules and 
asses, never have stirrups, and should wear a leathern girdle to 
distinguish them from the faithful. This record of the Arme- 
nian historian gives us a glimpse of one of the “ great plagues, 
and of long continuance,” to which they were subjected in the 
most eastern of the Moslem states. This was followed bya 
similar edict, issued by the Caliph Motavekel at Bagdad (A.D. 
861). Thus arose in both the regions of Persia and Turkey 
the debasing usage still enforced by popular hatred. 

In the tenth century ended the office of the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity. The house of David fied to Spain, and gave up its 
wealth to confiscation. In 1160-1173 the Spanish Jew Benja- 
min of Tudela traveled through the East, and reported the con- 
dition of the Jews in Persia very much the same as we find it 
to-day, except in numbers. In Hamadan he says there were 
50,000 Jews, and in the mountains then called Chaftan, more 
than one hundred congregations. ‘These Jews in the mountains,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ are descendants of those who were originally led 
into captivity by the king Shalmaneser. They speak the 
Syriac language, and among them are many excellent Talmudi- 
cal scholars.” With this statement, as we have already observed, 
agrees the tradition of the Jews generally in this region. They 
consider themselves as belonging to the Ten Tribes ; they also 
still speak the Syriac language, and if we embrace in the name 
Chaftan or Khuftan the portions of Koordistan which were 
subject to Ninevite rule, the relics of more than one hundred 
congregations can easily be found. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, in speaking of the above passage of 
Benjamin of Tudela, says: “If the Samaritan captives can be 
supposed to have retained to the present day any distinct indi- 
viduality of character, perhaps the Kalhur tribe has the best 
claim to be regarded as their descendants. The Kalhurs have 
inhabited, from the remotest antiquity, these regions around Mt. 
Zagros, and preserve in their name the titleof Calah. They 
state themselves to be descended from Roham or Nebuchad- 
nezzar the conqueror of the Jews, perhaps an obscure tradition 
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of their real origin. They have many Jewish names among 
them, and above all their general physiognomy is strongly indi- 
eative of an Israelitish descent. The Ileyat (or nomadic) por- 
tion of this tribe now mostly profess Mohammedanism, but a 
part of them, together with the Garaus, who acknowledge them- 
selves to be an offshoot of the Kalhurs, and most of the other 
tribes of the neighborhood, are still of the Ali Illahee persuasion, 
a fuith which bears evident marks of Judaism, and is singu- 
larly amalgamated with Sabean, Christian and Mohammedan 
legends. The Spanish Jew Benjamin, of Tudela, seems to have 
considered the whole of these Ali Illahees as Jews, and it is pos- 
sible that in his time their faith may have been less corrupt. 
Khuftan may have been borrowed from Hafttan, who were seven 
spiritual guides who lived in the early ages of Islam, and each 
worshipped as a deity, is an object of adoration in some particu- 
lar part of Koordistan.” Itis possible that the Kalhurs. are 
descendants of apostate Israelites, but quite as probable of the 
ancient Chaldeans, as they assert, and as their physiognomy would 
indicate, quite as much as that they are Jews. It is possible 
that in the twelfth century the mass of the people in the moun- 
tains, speaking vaguely, were worshippers of the Hafttan, and 
hence the name Khuftan ;- but it is highly improbable that the 
traveller should call them Jews. There were real Jews in the 
mountains in large numbers, and these he meant. 

Soon after the record of Benjamin of Tudela came the terrible 
invasions of Genghis Khan, followed by the more terrible mas- 
sacres of Timourlang. The Jewish communities as of old strug- 
gled through the storm of carnage and blood, like ships that 
have passed through a hurricane, shattered and pitiful wrecks, 
but still afloat. - The 50,000 Jews of Hamadan, for example, were 
reduced to a few hundred, with synagogues and houses in ruins, 
and the tomb of Esther defaced and nearly demolished. Among 
the wars, oppressions and changes of dynasties from that time 
till the present the Jews have partially rallied in places, again to 
decline. Not the least enemy of their prosperity has been their 
own internal dissensions. Many times have they been convulsed 
by false Messiahs who have stirred them to revolt, and led them 
to defeat and disaster. 

How much their numbers have been diminished by emigration 
there is no means of determining, but certainly the large Jewish 
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population around the Caspian and eastward must have flowed 
from this region as its fountain head. Under the Parthian and 
Moghul empires there were special opportunities and the induce- 
ments of trade for such emigration to Tartary, Thibet and China, 
and under the latter empires many of the colonies in eastern 
Russia may have been founded. But it is hardly conceivable 
that any great emigration has taken place without some notice 
in the many records of the period or the traditions of the people. 

Such a history for the last fifteen centuries accounts for their 
present numbers. The great communities that flourished in the 
first centuries of the Christian era have been reduced to mere 
relics. 

A parallel case is seen in the Chaldean (or Nestorian) Chris- 
tians of the same region. There is strong reason to consider 
them the descendants of the ancient Semitic inhabitants of 
Assyria and Chaldea, the proud race which carried the Jews 
into captivity. “The Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, fair of 
branches, with a shadowing shroud and of a high station, and his 
top was among the thick boughs. Nor was any tree in the gar- 
den of God like unto him in his beauty.” Ez. xxxi. 3 and 8. To 
suppose that the race once so powerful is entirely extinct, would 
make it a strange exception in this part of Asia, for descendants 
of the ancient Persians, Koords, Armenians and Arabs are still 
numerous. To suppose that the present Chaldean Christians 
are entirely of Jewish origin leaves the still greater problem to 
account for the mightier people, the Assyrians. These Christians 
have dwelt from time immemorial on the plains of Nineveh and 
in the territories of ancient Assyria and Babylonia. Their lan- 
guage is Semitic and so is the language engraved on the tablets, 
cylinders, bricks and other remains of Assyrian cities. When 
this language has been so thoroughly studied as to warrant close 
comparison and deduction, it will probably appear that the 
present dialect of the modern Christians is derived more from 
the speech of Nineveh than from that of Aram. Another proof 
of the ethnic character of the race and its identity with the pres- 
ent Chaldean Christians is found in physiognomy and physical 
characteristics as revealed in the sculptures. 

The physiognomy of the Assyrians, as they appear upon the 
monuments, is strongly Semitic, closely resembling the Jews, 
and still more closely the Chaldean Christians and mountain 
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Nestorians. Says the eminent historian of Assyria: ‘“ While 
the Oriental Jew has a spare form and weak muscular develop- 
ment, the Assyrian, like the modern Chaldean, is robust, broad 
shouldered and large limbed. The great brawny limbs are too 
large for beauty ; but they indicate a physical power which we 
may well believe to have belonged to this nation,—the Romans 
of Asia,—the resolute and sturdy people which succeeded in im- 
posing its yoke upon all its neighbors.” That race, dominant 
in Western Asia for many centuries, is now reduced to the piti- 
ful remnant of 200,00U peasants and shepherds. Since they 
have embraced Christianity their history is very analogous to 
that of the Jews. Both retained the language of the old As- 
syrians ; both enjoyed for a period comparative prosperity ; both 
under Mohammedanism have declined, and since the massacres 
of Timourlang have maintained but a feeble existence. The 
descendants of conqueror and conquered have for ages lived side 
by side, sharing the same vicissitudes and persecutions, yet 
strongly antagonistic to each other. Wonderful has been the 
past history of each, and wonderful will be their future in that 
brighter day which is dawning upon the East. 

The conclusions in regard to the Ten Tribes may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 

1. That the apostate Israelites were lost among the idolaters 
of the Assyrian Empire at the time of their apostacy. 

2. That the true Israelites under Persian rule became iden- 
tified with the captivity of Judah, and the nationality of the Ten 
Tribes was extinct. 

3. That these Jews, embracing, since the time of Cyrus, the 
faithful of both Judah and Israel, greatly increased in numbers, 
were reinforced by emigrants from Palestine, and have sent off 
colonies to all the East, throughout Persia, Tartary and Thibet ; 
but there is no scriptural or historical basis for the idea that 
the “Ten Tribes” are living as a body in some obscure region, 
or are found in any one nation. 

4. That some at least of the communities of Jews still living 
in the land of their original exile, are lineal descendants of the 
Ten Tribes ; and considering the history of these Jews, their 
present numbers of fifty or sixty thousand souls in Persia and 
Assyria, and several thousand more in Babylonia, they sufficiently 
solve the problem. 
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ArT. VIII.—TULLOCH’S RATIONAL THEOLOGY. 
By Prof. E. H. Gituett, D.D, New York. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, in the University of St. Andrews. In two vols. 8vo. 
pp- 463, 500. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. 


In the study of what may be called the Broad Church element of 
English Christianity in the Seventeenth Century, Principal Tulloch has 
fallen upon a congenial subject for his investigations, and he has han- 
dled it with marked ability. He has brought forward into c’earer light 
than that in which they have hitherto been seen, some of the most in- 
dependent and noteworthy thinkers, preachers and scholars of their 
time. The names of some of these, like Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, 
Cudwor:h and Henry More, are familiar enough to theological scholars, 
and have long been so, but there are others, like Dr. Whichcote, John 
Smith, and other of the Cambridge Platonists, of whom the world has 
heard little, and whose merit has been buried in an obscurity which 
Dr. Tulloch has done his best to remove. 

The position of these men can be understood only by a reference to 
the views and relations of the religious parties of the time. Dr. Tul- 
loch represents them as repelled alike by the two extremes with which 
the age brought them into contact. He goes back to the Synod of 
Dort, and scts before us the theological conflict of which that Synod 
was the scene, and to which must be traced the rise of Arminianism in 
England. Here we meet with the famous Alexander Hales, of Eton, 
not a membcr of the Synod, but a spectator and reporter of its pro- 
ceedings. He carries back with him to England an admiration for 
Episcopius, and a keen sense of ‘he injustice with which the remon- 
strants were treated, and thencefoith, we presume, whether the expres- 
sion in so many words fell from his lips, or not, he bids good night to 
John Calvin. His writings indicate remarkable largeness and liberality 
of thought for his age, and he evidently commands the highest admira- 
tion of Dr. Tulloch, 

Of Lord Falkland, on whom Lord Clarendon has lavished his warm- 
est eulogy, we have a glowing sketch. Although a layman, he was well 
read in theology, and in his hospitable mansion, men like Chillingworth 
found sympati.y and a hearty welcome. His character commands our 
respect, and his early fate—a victim to what many will regard as a mis- 
taken loyalty—excites commiseration. His position in relation to 
Church questions, was much the same with that of Chi.lingworth and 
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Taylor. He was no extremist, and only by the force of circumstances 
was he brought to espouse a party in the State. On Church questions 
he was an Episcopalian, but held moderate views. In Parliament he 
was indisposed to act with Laud and the High Church on the one side, 
or with the Puritans on the other. 

Here, then, we discern the grounds upon which the “Rational 
Theology’ which Dr. Tulloch delineates planted itself. It was a 
theology developed under peculiar conditions. It was a combina- 
tion of reactions from two opposite extremes. It could neither ac- 
quiesce in the dogmatical puritanism of the Westminster Assembly on 
the one hand, nor the intolerant assumptions and bigoted exclusiveness 
of High Church on the other. It was repelled in almost equal measure 
by Presbyterian rigidity and Prelatic tything of “mint, anise and 
cumin.” ‘this is seen alike in Chillingworth’s “ Religion of Protes- 
tants” and in Jeremy Taylor’s “ Liberty of Prophesying.” Chillingworth 
indeed had passed through a peculiar experience. Loyal to his con- 
victions of truth, and by the logical necessities of his mental constitu- 
tion compelled to search out the solid foundations of belief, his inability 
to satisfy himself with the results of his own thinking left him a prey 
to Jesuit arts. Entrapped in the meshes of their sophistry, he sought 
the guidance of infallibility in the Roman Catholic:Church, and for a 
short time became a resident at the seminary of Douay. Rome prob- 
ably never had a more sincere convert, but a very short experience 
satisfi.d him of his mistake. Resenting, so far as his calm and impas- 
sive nature could resent, the imposition that had been practiced on his 
reason, and making himself a thorough master of the relative position 
of both parties in the conflict, he set himse'f to the task of producing 
that memorable work, which, considered as an argument, is one of the 
most exhaustive and complete in the whole range of literature. He 
was under the necessity of asserting the just claims of reason. The 
claims of an infallible Church had becn urged on the grounds of reason 
and could be judged on earth only at the bar of reason. So that in 
the entire course of his argument, Chillingworth was really the advocate 
of a Rational Christianity. 

It is opvious, however, that he speaks not in the interest of a party, 
and although the freedom of his thinking was resented by some of the 
narrower minds of the Puritan class, we can scarce make him the 
representative of any theological school. He stands as it were by him- 
self, and is by no means in his m_ntal development a produ:t to char- 
acterize the c._nury. It is an unnatural and forced association when 


Laud, a though his patron, is brought into any sort of theological juxta- 
position with him. 
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Of Jeremy Taylor the same can be said only with grave qualifications, 
His ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesying ” was a genuine product of the age, and 
if we recognize in him the eloquent advocate of liberty of thinking and 
worship, as well as of latitude of dogmatic belief, we find the explana- 
tion of it in the theological collisions which ensued when the Long Par- 
liament wrested from the prelates’ hands the keys of that cave of A°olus 
in which they had so long held imprisoned the controversial elements 
of English religious thought. “Sects” multiplied toan alarming extent, 
Should they be violently repressed ? Should a Presbyterian despotism, 
now that Prelacy had fallen, assume the task for which this was no 
longer competent? Taylor answered, while himself stinging under 
what he regarded as oppression, with an emphatic No! His negative 
was not calmly reasoned out in the still air and under clear skies. The 
answer he gave was forced from him, and it was given not in the inter- 
ests of a “ Rational Christianity,” but under the pressure of circum- 
stances peculiar to the time. : 

That this is the case, and that Taylor’s “ Rationalism” belongs to a 
crisis of English history rather than to the century as a feature peculiar 
to it, is obvious from some facts to which Dr. Tulloch on!y hastily ad- 
verts. When the day of hardship had passed by, and the needy Welsh 
schoolmaster had become Bishop of Down and Conner, he changed his 
tone. Dr. Tulloch does not say, but he might have said, Taylor flatly 
contradicts himself. We are not insensible to the charm which the au- 
thor’s genius has thrown over the pages of the only product of the age 
which for beauty and eloquence can vie with Milton’s ‘‘ Plea for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” ‘The weaith of amind stored with all 
the treasures of quaint and curious reading, and of an imagination that 
laid all nature under tribute and seemed to revel at will in every sphere 
of thought and fancy, has so enriched Taylor’s memorable treatise, that 
in the splendor of its diction, and the fascination of its rhctoiic, his 
later utterances are cast in shadow. And it is scarce too much to say, 
that neither Heylin nor Sheldon could have found anything fitter to ex- 
press the severity of their intolerant feelings toward dissenters, than’ 
what Irish Presbyterians might have heard with indignation from the 
lips of the author of “ Liberty of Prophesying,” when his time of hard- 
ship had passed and his time of triumph had come. 

With very material abatement, indeed, we may yet bring an analo- 
gous charge against Stillingfleet, whose portrait is number four in Dr. 
Tulloch’s gallery of Rational Christianity. It is very significant that 
when the King returned, Stillingfleet also felt it expedient to palliate 
the early indiscretion of his “ Irenicum.” He too was a rationalist—so 
far as he was one—from the force of circumstances, Under Cromwell’s 
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Protectorate, when the prospects of Episcopacy were dark enough, he 
was ready to accept a modified ecclesiastical system of Usher’s stamp. 
He was a moderate then, and to his credit, be it said, he never became 
afterward so extreme as some of his associates. But his moderate 
views were developed in the hot-bed of the Commonwealth administra- 
tion, and quite wilted away when the heat of royalty beat down again 
on Prelatic heads and hearts. 

In passing on to the Platonists of Cambridge, we come upon a school 
of thought springing up under the Commonwealth, and continuing on af- 
ter the Restoration, in which we find the elements of a ** Rational The- 
ology” attaining a legitimate development, and possessing something 
more than the merely temporary significance which we allow to those 
—Hales’ excepted—whose names have been already mentioned. As 
to Whichcote’s “ Rationalism,” we are willing to concede all that Dr. 
Tulloch claims. Indeed, his representations fall far short of the as- 
sertion of Toland, who, in his Vazarenus, states that “it was a saying 
of Dr. Whichcote that natural religion was eleven parts out of twelve 
of all religion ;” and we are tempted to believe that Tuckney had even 
more reason than the language here quoted from Whichcote would 
warrant, in finding fault with the extent to which he indulged in ration- 
alistic speculation. 

The tone of Whichcote’s thought may be inferred from a few sen- 
tences in one of his letters addressed in self-vindication to Tuckney : 
“T thank God,” he says, “ my conscience tells me that I have not 
herein (preaching) affected worldly show, but the real service of truth. 
And I have always found in myself that such preaching of others hath 
most commanded my heart which hath most illuminated my head. 
The time I have spent on philosphers I have no cause to repent, and 
the use I have made of them I dare not disown. I heartfly thank God 
for what I have found in them ; neither have I upon this occasion one 
jot less loved the old Scriptures. I have found the philosophers that 
I have read good so far as they go; and it makes me secretly blush 
before God when I find either my head, heart or life challenged by 
theirs, which I must confess I have often found. I think St. Augustine 
saith of St. Paul, Non destruit verum quod invenit in latere Paganorum; 
and our Saviour reproves the Jews by Tyre and Sidon.” 

He will not admit that he dwells too much and too often on “ the ra- 
tionality of Christian doctrine.” ‘‘The scriptures,” he exclaims, “full of 
such truths, and I handle them too much and too often! Sir, I oppose 
not rational to spiritual, for spiritual is most rational.” In keeping with 
this, he vindicates his own charity: ‘*I dare not blaspheme free and noble 
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spirits in religion who search after truth with indifference and ingenuity ; 
lest in so doing, I should degenerate into a spirit of Persecution, in the 
reality of the thing, though in another guise. . . . And truly I think that 
the members of the Church, if not the leaders, on this point have very 
much yet to learn. For-I am persuaded that Christian love and affection 
is a point of such importance that it is not to be prejudiced by supposals 
of difference in points of religion in any ways disputable, though thought a 
weighty as determined by the parties on either side.”* Again he says: 
“To speak of natural light, of the use of reason in religion, is to do no 
disservice at all to grace ; for God is acknowledged in both—in the former 
as laying the groundwork of his creation, in the latter as reviving and 
restoring it.” ¢ i 

On this point he repeats himself, and with increased emphasis. ‘‘To 
go against reason is to go against God. Reason is the Divine Governor 
of man’s life ; it is the very voice of God.” | “Can a man, ought a man 
to believe otherwise than he sees cause? Is it in a man’s power to believe 
as he would, or only as the reason of the thing appears to him? ”§ “ Rea- 
son is not a shallow thing, it is the first participation from God ; therefore, 
he who observes reason observes God.” || It is likewise indicative of 
the philosophical tastes as well as peculiar theological sympathies of ‘at 
Whichcote that ‘‘he set young students,much on reading the ancient 
philosophers, Plato and Tully and Plotinus.” 

One of these ‘‘ young students” was John Smith, who died at the age 
of thirty-four, but whose brief remains attest that he was a worthy pupil 
of his master. A man of genius, and an eloquent preacher, his few ser* 
mons which serve as his memorial, define his theological position. At 
nearly the time when the Westminster Assembly was drawing up its creed, 
he took occasion to say that ‘‘the Great Master would not, while here on 
earth, draw up into any system or body, nor would his disciples after him” 
the truth they taught ; “ He would not lay it out to us in any articles or 
canons of belief . . . His main scope was to promote a holy life as the 
best and most compendious way to a right belief And again, ‘‘We 
should not, like rigid censurers, arraign and condemn the creeds of other ie 
men which we comply not with, before a full and mature understanding 
of them, ripened not only by the natural sagacity of our own reason, but 
by the benign influence of holy and mortified affection ; so neither should 
we ever hastily subscribe to the symbols and articles of other men. They 
are not always the best men who blot most paper . . . Whilst we plead 
so much our right to the patrimony of our fathers, we may take too fast 
a possession of their errors as well as of their sober opinions.” ** 





* Vol. Il. 77, 9. tiIb. p. 99. {1Ib.100. § Ib.102. || Ib. 110. Ib. 146. ** Ib. 146-7. 
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On other points the views advocated by Smith indicate those rational- 
istic tendencies in which he was in conflict with the prevalent theology. 
Dr. Tulloch speaks of them as characterized by “enlightenment and 
breadth of criticism.” He says, “ The idea of verbal inspiration ap- 
pears to him wholly unnecessary to guarantee the accuracy of the pro- 
phetic representations.” Of rigid definition of dogma he was impatient, 
and while adopting a semi-apologetic tone he advances sentiments 
which remind us of the late Rev. F. D. Robertson, of England. He 
says, “ Far be it from me to disparage in the least the merit of Christ's 
blood, his becoming obedient unto death, whereby we are justified. 
But I doubt sometimes some of our dogmata and notions about justifi- 
cation may puff us up in far higher and goodlier conceits of ourselves 
than God hath of us; and that we profanely make the unspotted right- 
eousness of Christ to serve only as a covering wherein to wrap up our: 
foul deformities and filthy vices, and when we have done, think ourselves 
in as good credit and repute with God as we are with ourselves, and 
that we are become heaven’s darlings as much as we are our own.” 

Of More and Cudworth, the most noted members of this Cambridge 
“Platonic School,” we know more than of any of the others. They 
were men of note in their own day, and their learning and speculations 
have commanded the respect and attention of later scholars. Cud- 
worth was a marvel of erudition. “ His Intellectual System” is a monu- 
ment of unwearied application, and omnivorous reading in the sphere 
of ancient philosophy. In him, more distinctly than in any of his com- 
peers, we recognize the reactionary influence of contemporary specu- 
lation. Long before he undertook his great work, and in .fact years 
before Hobbes had issued his English edition of the Leviathan, the 
destructive and materialistic theories of the ‘Philosopher of Malms- 
bury” had engaged Cudworth’s attention, and had been vigorously 
although concisely discussed. ‘The popularity and wide diffusion of 
these theories excited alarm in many quarters, and provoked antago- 
nists in the spheres alike of religion and politics. From the light 
pamphlet to the more imposing quarto, publications in great numbers, 
designed to refute them, issued from the Press; but although no less 
a person than Lord Clarendon appeared in the lists, the most conspic- 
uous and elaborate refutations of Hobbes were Cumberland’s work, 
“ De Legibus Nature,” and Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System.” 

As Hobbes had struck at the very foundations of morals and of re- 
ligion, as well as of constitutional government, Cudworth directed his 
efforts to a vindication of the existence of a Providence and an immu- 
table morality. “These three things,” he said “are the fundamentals 
or essentials of true religion and morality that all things do not float 
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without a head and governor, but there is an omnipotent understanding 
Being presiding over all—that God hath an essential goodness and 
justice ; and that the differences of good and evil, moral, honest and 
dishonest, are not by mere will and law only, but by nature ; and con- 
sequently that the Deity cannot act, influence and necessitate men to 
such things as are in their own nature evil; and lastly that necessity is 
not intrinsical to the nature of everything, but that men have such a 
liberty or power over their own actions as may render them account- 
able for the same, and blameworthy when they do amiss, and conse- 
quently that there is a justice, distribution of rewards and punishments 
running through the world.” 

To defend these positions, in direct antagonism to Hobbes, Cud- 
worth was necessitated to appeal to reason, and the testimonies of rea- 
son as scattered through the pages of the ancient philosophers. In 
vindicating principles fundamental to all religion, natural and revealed, 
he was under the necessity of tracing them to their source, and reveal- 
ing the solid basis upon which they rested in the very nature of things. 
His ‘‘ Rationalism,” therefore,—though we are scarcely surprised at 
the prejudice which it excited among those who were too indolent to 
peruse or too incompetent to judge his ponderous book,—was con- 
structive and not destructive. His method of proceeding, as well as 
arguments, reflect his familiarity with the Platonic philosophy. His 
“ Plastic nature” is the scarcely disguised reproduction of what meets us 
familiarly in the Platonic dialogues, in Cicero’s “De Natura Deorum,” 
and the speculations of the Stoics. The destructive materialism of 
Hobbes, by the very repugnance which it excited, threw him back upon 
the idealism of Plato, while a thorough mastery of that idealism necessi- 
tated an extended acquaintance with the broad range of ancient philo- 
sophical speculation. 

Of that acquaintance Cudworth availed himself, and forgetting that 
“time is short and art is long,” proceeded to construct that pyramid of 
learning which the world did not encourage him to complete. But as 
to the grounds of morality and Natural Religion, he anticipated the 
speculations of Dr. Samuel Clarke in that remarkable fragment of his 
great work, published long after his death, in which he endeavored to 
show that moral distinctions are immutably established in the nature of 
things, and not by human statute or the: Divine will. Here is the key 
to Cudworth’s Rationalism. It simply went back of revelation to those 
eternal principles which human reason is constrained to recognize, and 
which were recognized perhaps as fully by Bishop Wilkins, Parker, 
Tillotson, Cumberland, and many others, as by Dr. Clarke or Cudworth 
himself. 
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In this connection Cudworth’s language in a passage of his sermons 
before the House of Commons, not quoted by Dr. Tulloch, although quite 
as characteristic as other paragraphs that are quoted, assists to define his 
position. ‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘a caro and a spiritus, a flesh and a 
spirit, a body and a soul, in all the writings of the Scriptures. It is but 
the flesh and body of divine truths that is printed upon paper, which 
many moths of books and libraries do only feed upon; many walking 
skeletons of knowledge that bury and entomb truths in the living sepul- 
chres of their souls, do only converse with, such as never did anything 
else but pick at the mere bark and rind of truths, and crack the shells of 
them. But there isa soul and spirit of Divine truths that could never 
yet be congealed into ink, that could never be blotted upon paper ; which 
by asecret traduction and conveyance, passeth from one soul into another, 
being able to dwell or lodge nowhere, but ina spiritual being, a living 
thing, because itself is nothing but life and spirit. | Neither can it, where 
indeed it is, express itself sufficiently in words and sounds, but it will best 
declare and speak itself in actions.” Evidently it was impossible for a mind 
given to such thoughts as these, to idolize forms, systems, or elaborately 
constructed confessions, and yet it would be unjust to class such a mind 
as simply rationalistic in tendency or speculation. Its pre-eminent and 
unswerving loyalty to an eternal truth lying back of all human creeds and 
records, exposed iit to the reproach of comparatively undervaluing the vase 
in which the truth was enshrined, but it would be grossly unjust to sug- 
gest any genial association between it and the rationalizing spirit which 
has been so remarkably developed in later centuries. 

But in Henry More we recognize a mind pre-disposed far more than 
Cudworth’s to imbibe the Platonic philosophy, and surrender to its influ- 
ence. What in the latter was rather an intellectual or logical necessity, 
was in the former a spiritual craving. What one grasped by study and 
application, was by the other almost intuitively apprehended. More’s 
visions as well as his phraseology show how thoroughly his mind was 
steeped in Platonism. The story of the hermit, which Parnell has bor- 
rowed from him and versified, illustrates his Platonic tone of thought. 
When he tells us that, “ by a just Nemesis, the souls of men that are not 
very heroically virtuous, will find themselves restrained within the com- 
pass of this caliginous air, as both reason itself will suggest, and the Pla- 
tonists have unanimously determined,’—we seem to be listening to a 
distinct echo that comes down to us fresh from some Socratic discussion 
like that with which Plato concludes his ‘‘ Republic.” More was indeed 
beyond any other modern, a creature of that philosophy to which, down 
to the present day, minds as diverse as Cicero and Bishop Berkeley have 
confessed themselves indebted. He seems almost like an exotic in the 
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age in which he lived—transplanted from Athenian soil, and striking root 
in the culture of Cambridge, as though only a single generation, instead 
of 2000 years, had intervened between the Greek master and his English 
pupil. Notwithstanding More’s association with his great contemporaries 
at the University, he seems to us to stand almost alone, with a marked 
individuality and an isolation, which all the stirring events and great 
characters of the time fail to disturb. He has no lance to break with 
Hobbes. He has no prize of earthly ambition to reach. He will not 
accept a bishopric or even a benefice, except long enough to transfer it 
to another. He is the quiet dreamer, the recluse scholar, happy in his 
own meditations, living in his own ideal world, indifferent to fame, 
glancing forth from his hermit-like seclusion, only to sée with what new 
dream of beauty, or by what spiritual appeal, he can reach the hearts of 
men absorbed in the sensual and material, and oblivious of the lofty pos- 
sibility of attainment which is theirs by birthright, and which they are 
pawning for a paltry mess of pottage. 

We are certainly more impressed by the dissimilarity than the like- 
ness of those men who composed the Platonic School at Cambridge. 
The impression is by no means lessened when we add the other names 
of Culverwell, Rust, Fowler and Patrick, which Dr. Tulloch passes in 
review. If they all exhibit what it may perhaps be allowable to call a 
rationalizing tendency it is by no means to be traced to the same 
sources of influence, except toa limited extent. The same is true 
also of Chillingworth, and in a less measure of Taylor and Stillingfleet. 
Take all together and they do not suggest the idea of any appreciable 
current of Rational Theology. They are rather a group of bayous, 
sometimes parallel or contemporaneous, and sometimes successive, that 
communicate, perhaps by narrow mouths, with the grand stream of 
thought in England that characterizes the age. A better showing 
might be made by going outside of Falkland’s Symposia and Cam- 
bridge circles, and bringing forward not a few others, who in theological 
or philosophical or even political collisions, struck out principles or 
speculations perhaps as broad and as pregnant in the direction of 
rationalistic inferences as those advocated by the Cambridge Platonists. 

But it would be impossible to do justice to the subject, or even to 
these writers individually, without bringing first into view the general 
current of religious, and we must add skeptical thought in England, 
during the whole period of the Stuarts. We cannot understand the 
success or influence of Hobbes’ speculations without some reference 
to those views of Grotius, at which he scarcely covertly sneered. We 
need to note that rising spirit of Deism which in Lord Herbert’s De 
Veritate, published in 1624, was so cautious and reverent as to entitle 
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itself to a certain measure of sympathy, and was silently leavening a 
very important element of English thought. We need also to pass in 
review the Socinian development that excited so much alarm in the 
Commonwealth period, and which provoked such powerful and _ elabo- 
rate rejoinders from some of the great Puritan divines like Dr. Owen. 
Even America is not to be overlooked, sending back to England 
Pynchon’s ‘‘ Meritorious Price of Man’s Redemption,” and challenging 
a refutation not only from the American Norton but from one of the 
foremost of the English Divines. 

Nor is this all. Ata period when State and Church were intertwined, 
and statesmen like Pym and Hampden and Rudyard and Falkland and 
Digby felt called upon to discuss in Parliament some of the most difficult 
ecclesiastical, we might almost say theological, questions of the time, no 
survey would be complete which did.not enable us to apprehend the mu- 
tua! relation and interaction of politics and religion. We shall then un- 
derstand the significance of that strange and sudden development of all 
various beliefs which enabled Pagit to render so piquant the pages of his 
Heresiography, and we shall be better enabled to judge how the tone of 
religious thought and speculation was modified by this development, 
unprecedented before, even at the time of the Reformation, in English 
History. 

We cannot but consider all this as a necessary part of a suitable intro- 
duction to the history of * Rational Theology” in England in the seven- 
teenth century. We miss it in Dr. Tulloch’s volumes. We miss too, 
many names, perhaps less famous, but scarcely less noteworthy than those 
which he has brought before us. We are left too without any proper clue 
to the subsequent historical connection ofthe ‘‘ Rational Theology” passed 
under review, and which, if it is to be considered simply by itself, loses 
more than half its interest and importance. 

It is true indeed that the Cambridge “ Platonic School” declined with 
the disappearance or death of its leaders, and the view of it which Dr. 
Tulloch presents leaves it in that isolation in which it appears perhaps to 
the best advantage. But though it may be portrayed apart from its histor- 
ical connections and subsequent development, it was by no means so 
isolated in itself as Dr. Tulloch’s perhaps discreet silence might lead the 
reader to infer. We can plainly track the progress of the movement which 
it originated, up to the close of the seventeenth, and into the first half of 
the succeeding century, and we can do this, not only within the bounds 
of the Established Church, but among several of the leading Non-con- 
formists. If Dr. Tulloch had gone on to define the position and set forth 
the views, not only of Parker and Cumberland, but of Baxter, Howe, 
Wilkins and Tillotson, who either were Non-conformists or had been 
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closely connected with them, he would have exhibited to us the working 
of the Cambridge leaven, after the “School” itself had been virtually dis- 
solved. 

It is unnecssary to dwell upon the rational element that abounds in 
Baxter’s writings. In his “Holy Commonwealth” written in reply to 
Harrington, and in his “ Christian Directory,” which rivals in more re- 
spects than one Jeremy Taylor's “Ductor Dubitantium,” as well as in sev- 
eral other of those numerous publications which made him the most volu- 
minous author of his time, we meet with frequent appeals to the law of 
nature, or the law of right reason, and even a superficial acquaintance 
with his theology reveals the rational element with which it was pervaded, 
and which gives its significance to the reproachful epithet of “ Baxteri- 
anism” which came into frequent use. It is true that Baxter was not a 
Cambridge man, or, for that matter, a university man at all, but his om- 
niverous appetite for books, we may be confident, would lead him to 
master all that Chillingworth or More produced, while his constant con- 
troversial collision with the skepticisms or errors of his age, necessarily 
forced him upon the study of the law of nature and principles funda- 
mental to all religion. 

Dr. Tulloch finds nothing to commend in the Puritan theology. No 
such good thing as a Rational theology is to be looked for as springing 
from the Puritan Nazareth. Yet John Howe is a Puritan of the Puri- 
tans, and in his writings are to be found passages which Dr. Tulloch 
would have accounted gems if found in the pages of Whichcote or Cud- 
worth. With a liberality equal to that of Chillingworth, Taylor or 
More, John Howe says, “We shall only be in happy circumstances 

hen we have learned to distinguish between the essentials of Christi- 
anity and accidental appendages, between accidents of Christ’s ap- 
pointing and our devising; much more, when every truth and duty 
contained in the Bible cannot be counted essential or necessary ; when 
we shall have learned not only not to add inventions of our own to that 
sacred frame, but much more not to presume to insert them into the 
order of essentials or necessaries, and treat men as no Christians for 
wanting them.” * Surely this is not the tone of. dogmatic bigotry which 
Dr. Tulloch’s reader would infer from his pages to be characteristic of 
the Puritan theology. It is moreover significant that Howe was of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and must have come in close contact with 
More. 

The character of Wilkins has been drawn by Burnet: “ At Cambridge 
he joined with those who studied to propagate better thoughts ; to take 





* Howe’s Works, p. 931. 
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men off from being in parties or from narrow notions.” His “ Natural 
Religion” might have afforded illustrations of his broad views, and 
shown his theological sympathy with more than one member of the 
“ Platonic School.” Although educated at Oxford, he was in more 
ways than one connected or associated with Cambridge, and for the 
year preceding the restoration (1659) he was master of Trinity College 
in the latter university. Tillotson, in prefacing his “ Natural Religion,” 
(1674) paid a tribute to his merit as “establishing the principles and 
duties of religion upon their true and natural foundation.” 

As to Tillotson himself, one need not read far in his works before he 
traces the sentiments of one who held that “ it isa great mistake to 
think that the obligation of moral duties doth solely depend upon the 
revelation of God’s will made us in the Holy Scriptures.” Tillotson’s 
theology came in the next century under Whitefield’s reprehension, 
whether justly or not is not the question here, but it was obnoxious 
‘ probably on the same grounds upon which Dr. Tulloch would com- 
mend it. Yet Tillotson was educated at Cambridge, and his biogra- 
pher assures us that it was Chillingworth’s book that “gave his mind 
the ply, that it held ever after, and put it upon a true scent.” Nor is 
his connection with the Platonists overlooked. 

There are other names associated with Cambridge and its Platonic 
School, which, at a subsequent date, gave evidence of the abiding im- 
pression that had there been made. We can here only refer to Dr. | 
Thomas Burnet, a pupil of Tillotson, and educated under Cudworth at 
Clare-hall and Christ’s College, Cambridge. In 1661 he was senior 
proctor of the University, and we have good evidence that to the 
“rational” element of the Platonists, he was far from being indifferent 
or unsusceptible. In 1692 he published his Archeologia Philosophice, 
which he dedicated to the King. But its Rationalism was too pro- 
nounced for even such a dedication, or his own reputation as a pro- 
found and accomplished scholar, to save it. It was in vain that ina 
new edition he directed the printer to omit the imaginary dialogue be- 
tween Eve and the Serpent. No emendation could save the work from 
damning criticism. Rather, it dragged its author down, and if Old- 
mixon can be relied on, lost him, on the death of Tillotson, the succes- 
sion to the See of Canterbury. 

It was in the next year after Burnet’s book was published that Blount’s 
“Oracles of Reason” appeared. A large part of the latter is simply a trans- 
lation from the former. The Theist borrows and is proud to borrow 
from the Rationalist. Burnet’s latitudinarianism thus became doubly offen- 
sive. He had put arms into the hands of the skeptic. But Blount was 
not indebted to Burnet alone. His commendation of Hales, and quota- 
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tions from his writings, indicate his connection with Dr. Tulloch’s 
Rational Theologians. He illustrated the pertinence of his own simile, 
‘*that human reason, like a pitcher with two ears, may be taken on either 
side.” The Platonists laid hold upon one, but he of the other. 

Blount lays the stepping stone from the platform of the Rational The- 
ologians to that of the later Deists. With Hales he held expressly that 
‘* heresy and schism as now commonly used, are two theological scare- 
crows,” and with Minucius Felix, ‘‘ He is the best Christian who makes 
the honestest man.” Among the most noticeable of his positions are 
these : “ Morality in religion is above the mystery in it,” hereby antici- 
pating Toland and Tindal. There is no need of a mediator. Things 
are good or evil “antecedent to human compacts,” hereby harmonizing 
with Cudworth and Clarke—“ All vice and wickedness is but a denial 
and disowning of God to be the supreme infinite good ”—in this retaining 
the better elements which Lord Herbert had commended before him. 

With such antecedents fairly apprehended, we are prepared to follow * 
out the sequel of the great Deistic controversy, which reaches down to 
about the middle of the last century. The Platonic school at Cambridge 
stood in a direct relation to this development of “ Free Thought,” and 
its history cannot be adequately written without going over an extensive 
field, the outline of which we have merely indicated. The subject is 
one that has peculiar claims upon the student of the historical develop- 
ment of Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy. It has never yet 
been properly investigated. Dr. Tulloch has given us several valuable, 
but fragmentary, chapters of it, and he pauses at just the point where our 
interest is greatest to have him proceed. We trace with him the course of 
a stream, which we know cannot be absorbed and vanish like a river in 
an African. desert, and we actually discover far beyond the point at which 
he leaves us, glimpses of the silver thread, which assures us of a progress 
more important still, that yet remains to be traced. 

But while saying this, we are not insensible to the value of the service 
which Dr. Tulloch has rendered. His aim is obvious enough. His criti- 
cisms render it transparent. His eulogy of a ‘‘ national” Church as the 
only one in which there can be safe elbow room for thought, thrusts it 
rather unpleasantly upon our notice. He evidently delights, too, to make 
the seventeenth century teach the nineteenth to articulate and spell. He 
would familiarize us with the boldness of ‘‘ modern thought,” by teaching 
us to bear the ‘‘ Rational Theology” of Taylor, Chillingworth, Stilling- 
fleet and the Cambridge Platonists. For all this we confess that we fee} 
under no special obligation.. But he has done more. He has lovingly 
uncovered features that have been long obscured, on which it is a privi- 
lege to gaze. He has recovered important facts and presented them in 
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new connections. He has helped us to a more familiar acquaintance with 
men and writings that deserve to be remembered, and he has given us his 
biographical and critical sketches in a perspicuous and elegant style. 
Sometimes, either he or the printer has erred, and sometimes we think he 
has misjudged either from lack of proper examination or from ‘‘ moderate” 
sympathies, as in the case of Jeremy Taylor. But even though we are to 
be kept in ignorance of the contradictions of the great poet preacher, or 
are to be told that the queen of Charles I. was “the sisfer of Henry IV.,” 
we are not disposed to deny the merits of a work which asa series of kindred 
and almost contemporary portraits has beguiled the fleeting hours, and 
carried us back to the most productive age of our theological literature, 
and the tragical yet heroic period of English history. 





ArT. [IX.—HAMILTON’S AUTOLOGY. 


AUTOLOGY; An Inductive System of Mental Science; whose Centre is the 
Will, and whose Completion is Personality. A Vindication of the Man- 
hood of Man, the Godhood of God, and the Divine Authorship of Nature. 
By Rev. D. H. Hamilton, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 


Dr. Hamilton’s antecedents in authorship are unknown to us. He has 
now suddenly emerged from comparative privacy with one of the most 
massive and exhaustive volumes on philosophy which has lately been pro- 
duced in the English tongue. Although of a very different type, yet it 
more nearly approaches Porter’s Human Jntellect in exhaustiveness than 
any work we have met with for a longtime. This is none the less so, 
although it is in many ways obnoxious to criticism. Nevertheless, it has 
solid and enduring worth, and must command a place in the libraries, as: 
it will certainly repay the study, of all votaries of high philosophy. The 
author is bold and original in his doctrine and method, and quite uncere- 
monious at times, if he were a weaker man we should say almost flippant, 
in his treatment of acknowledged masters and established methods in 
psychology and metaphysics. He deals with Kant, Edwards and Ham- 
ilton as if he were a giant tossing pigmies. He is not much afraid of 
the argumentum ad verecundiam. Indeed we think he would be all the 
better if he felt it more ; and his book too, even on rhetorical grounds if 
no higher, were it blemished by fewer passages like the following, how- 
ever trenchant and slashing: ; 

“The great questions of human liberty which Edwards suffocated in 
the ‘slough of despond,’ and of human capability which Kant beheaded 
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outright, and whose carcasses have been gathered up and subjected to 

a post-mortem examination and a coroner’s inquest, and pronounced 

dead and beyond any possibility of a resurrection by Sir William Ham- 

ilton, and which have been interred by him with a devout burial, and 

mutterings of ‘mental impotency,’ accompanied with protestations 

against mendacity, and with pious exhortations to ‘ humility and faith,’ 
will not thus be strangled and slain.” pp. 658-9. 

In quite a different style of intense expression does he magnify the 

° powers of Reason, while more formally setting forth its prerogatives, 
thus : 

** Reason is the consciousness ensphering itself ; Consciousness is a 
red and blazing star glowing with internal fires; Reason is a brilliant 
flame, a bright, self-ensphering light, blazing from the centre and en- 
wrapping the whole orb of beihg in a pure, white, all-comprehending, 
and all-penetrating effulgence, making it all a transparent globe. The 
full orb of the intellect is thus self-seeing and all-seeing, all compre- 
hending, and translucent, surpassing even the sun in the heavens, be- 
cause full of light within as well as without.” 

If this dazzles quite as muchas it illumes, by “ excess of light,” those 
of us who dare not yet lay claim to a faculty thus “all-seeing, all com- 
prehending and translucent,” it prepares us for some other assertions as 
to the reach and scope of human reason, which are only the logical 
sequence from it, and which swing as far toward the extreme of human 
omniscience, as do Kant and Hamilton toward the opposite extreme of 
human nescience, ¢.g: ‘‘ The question, ‘what is truth ?’ must ever be 
an open question, and no authority of man or God can ever take it out 
of the court of human inquiry, orso settle it as to silence or supersede 
the voice of reason and experience. After arevelation is introduced 
and vouched for by a reliable and admitted miracle, then still it must 
demonstrate itself as true to human reason and experience by actually 
doing and producing what it professed, and what the miracle promised 
it would do. ... The same is true of inspiration ; if an inspired 
book shows itself true to the reason and experience of men; then it 
needs no longer the help of inspiration to sustain it in the world, for it 
stands on the higher ground of evidence forits truth; viz., the evidence 
of experiment and practical use,” p. 598. 

It would, however, be very unjust to the author and his system, not to 
add that, whatever his meaning in the above, he so holds it as to say on 

the same page, ‘‘ The revelation of God in the Bible, is the infallible rule 
of-faith and practice for all men, and ever will be so received by men, 
yet this revelation itself is presented to the human mind, to be considered 
by it, judged of as to its truth, usefulness and rectitude.” 
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The author’s statement on this subject is at fault, not because neces- 
sarily false in every possible interpretation of it, but as misleading through 
indistinctness and inadequacy. It is true that the word of God is addressed 
to human reason. It is the prerogative and duty of man in the candid 
exercise of reason, to judge whether it is indeed the word of God, and 
evinced to be such by adequate evidence, external and internal ; also 
what it declares and means, and to find or bring about the utmost possi- 
ble accord between its own judgments and God’s declarations. But here 
the province of human.reason ends. Once settled that God has declared 
anything, and human reason may no longer question it, whether it can 
or cannot comprehend or understand it—nay however unreasonable 
it may seem. If God has said it, that supersedes and overmatches all 
seeming counter evidence. “Let God be true but every man a liar.” 
This is the one absolutely conclusive ground on which that faith 
rests which is the “evidence of things not seen,” ze not provable 
nor explicable on any natural principles by sense or reason; but estab- 
lished solely by the testimony of God. The contrary view exalts the 
human reason to a sort of omniscience, or infallibility equal or superior 
to the divine—a pretension alike unwarranted and dangerous, to say no 
more. But it is quite in the same vein when the author tells us, p. 409, . 
that ‘‘ it is not the infinite which is incomprehensible but the finite,” and, 
in a different way, God’s incomparable greatness is dwindled down, even 
in the assertion of his superiority, in such language as the following: 
‘* God is the most falented, the most loving, the most zfluential, most 
unerring, and has the best cause, and therefore can inevitably master Satan, 
and the soul itself, in the matter of persuading it to life.” p. 100, The 
italics are ours. 

We have referred to these passages to show that while our author justly 
asserts against the sensuous and the idealistic theories of nescience the 
power of the mind to know truth through its self-evidence or other proof, 
and by its own “essential intelligence,”within its proper sphere of cogni- 
tion, he tends to the opposite extreme of exaggerating this insight and 
comprehension, and stretching them beyond their true sphere. But still, 
whether or not logically consistent to his own satisfaction or that of others, 
he, as we have seen, harmonizes this with the normal and supreme au- 
thority of the oracles of God, and with fundamental Christian doctrine. 

We avail ourselves of the occasion offered to repeat and emphasize our 
protest against a wrong and mischievous use ofthe word ‘‘ supernatural,” 
introduced from some German writers by Coleridge, and adopted by sev- 
eral authors of note among us as well as by Dr. Hamilton. He says, p. 
654, “the mind is spiritual and supernatural, and homogeneous with God 
and immortality.” ‘‘The mind of man is the only supernatural thing to 
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be found here in the midst of nature where we dwell.” According to this, 
supernaturalism is established against naturalism by the mere existence of 
the human mind as endowed with free will, ¢. ¢. without the first element 
of special revelation, miracle, redemption, or any interposition of God in 
any work of grace for human salvation. Is this all that Christian supernat- 
uralists are contending for against mere naturalism, and if so, is not any 
victory of the former in the contest a barren one? 

The truth is that this is one of what Whateley calls “fallacies of ety- 
mology,” mistaking a mere etymological derivative sense for that estab- 
lished by good and prevailing usage. This too, with a half insight in- 
to even the etymological sense. . According to this supernatural means, 
to be sure, above nature. But what does nature mean? Like so many 
other words it has a broader and narrower import. Its broader import 
is all beings, agents, laws, forces, created and upheld by God, which 
yet are not God, nor attributes, acts or phenomena of God. In this 
sense it includes whatever is spiritual, rational and free, no less than 
what is corporeal and necessitated among such beings and forces. It 
bears this sense in such phrases as, “God reigns in Nature, Providence 
and Grace ;” and equally so when contrasted with the supernatural, 
A narrower sense of the term nature, which is usually indicated by the 
connections in which it is used, restricts it to the material world, and 
its invariable laws and forces which act under a blind necessity,—the 
domain of physical science,—which is outside of spirit, reason and free 
will. It is in contrast to nature in this latter sense that our author and 
others use the term supernatural. According to this the mere natural 
endowments of man are supernatural! For is not free-will a natural en- 
dowment? This at once confounds and vacates the whole controversy 
between naturalism and supernaturalism, and it eviscerates the latter, 
together with the Christianity constituted by it, of its proper divine ele- 
ment. ‘The word science has a variation in breadth of meaning analo- 
gous to nature. Now it is used for the grouping of facts under their 
laws and causes in physical nature only ; now throughout all creation ; 
now as extended to include divinity—the whole universe of being. 

The only truth ever remotely suggested or shadowed by this misuse of 
the word supernatural, lies in affording a refutation of the argument 
against divine supernatural agency, whether in Providence or Grace, 
framed from the permanence of the laws of nature, and the alleged in- 
compatibility of this with any supernatural agency. But when it is 

shown that man, in the use of his reason and free-will, is constantly in- 

terposing to adjust, combine and use, without destroying these laws and 
forces, so as to bring to pass results otherwise impossible, the proof is 
irresistible that the Omnipotent God can do it in a supernatural way, 
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on a boundless scale. This, however, does none the less leave man’s 
interpositions to be natural; God’s the alone supernatural. 

Our final estimate of this volume is that it is characterized by a vigor, 
originality, and boldness, not always the result of blindness, which if 
they often run into extravagance, often also present searching, fresh, 
suggestive views of the subjects discussed, which may be profitably 
studied. But it should be read with that judicial discrimination which 
goes like a magnet through a mixture of sand and iron-filings. Wedo 
not think the author’s classifications and subdivisions even to the 
“ forty-sixth fact of consciousness” will help us much. But we think 
that the work, with all drawbacks, has decided power, and we rejoice 
in the main results reached, of a true dualism between mind and mat- 
ter, man and God, God and nature; in the normal authority he, whether 
consistently or not, ascribes to the word of God, and in his strong as- 
sertion of the fundamental Christian and Evangelical doctrines. 

While we would concede all reasonable liberty in introducing new 
words, demanded by the necessities of growth in thought, we think 
our author has carried it beyond reasonable bounds, and especially has 
deformed his work with formidable vocables ending in mess, such as de- 
sirefulness, aspiringess, excellentwess, sensationalness, etc. 





ART. X.—NOTICE OF Dr. BURNS BY Dr. McCOSH. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. R. BURNS, D.D., Toronto, by Rev. R. F. 
Burns, D.D., Montreal. 

I am not sure that any man of his age left a more valuable legacy to 
the Church of Scotland than John Burns, Surveyor of Customs at Bor- 
rowstounness in West Lothian, who devoted four sons to the ministry : 
James Burns of Brechin, William Burns of Kilsyth, George Burns of 
Corstorphine, and Robert Burns of Paisley ; and reared two daughters 
worthy of the brothers, Mrs. Provost Guthrie of Brechin, and Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Briggs of St. Andrews. The best known of this family was Dr. 
Robert Burns, first of Paisley and then of Canada. Like ‘‘ Old Mortal- 
ity” he renewed the memorial of many an old Scotch worthy, who was 
disappearing from the view of his countrymen ; and not a few will rejoice 
that he has left a son who has raised this tombstone over his father’s grave 
in the shape of a lively and candid biography. The work begins with. 
an autobiography, containing sketches of some of the eminent men he 
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met with in his early public life. Had he lived to complete it, it would 
have contained a series of portraits of the men of action in the religious 
world of Scotland, during the past eventful age. The remainder of the 
volume is by Dr. Burns’ son, and is particularly valuable for the account 
of the religious condition of Canada. 

He was born in 1789, and died at Toronto in 1869. At this moment 
I have a picture before my mind’s eye of the man and of his ways. He 
was middle-sized, stout, but not fat or flabby, active in all his movements, 
and with an open, somewhat Luther like countenance. “His general 
bearing was genial and kind. He loved story telling ; his fund of anec- 
dotes was inexhaustible. An overflowing treasury of incidents and illus- 
trations with first rate conversational powers, made him the best of the 
company. ‘The puckering of the lips, the sparkling of the eyes, and the 
wreathing of his countenance with smiles, would be the precursor of 
some happy hit.” His conversation was particularly felicitous when he 
related anecdotes of the famous men of the Church of Scotland, whom he 
had met with in his early years, or heard of in the ages preceding. 

He was too busily employed in active work to become a man of erudi- 
tion, but he had extensive reading and knowledge in a certain line for 
which he had a strong predilection. He was well acquainted with Church 
history generally, but especially with the history of the Church of his 
fathers. He unkennelled out of dust and cobwebs sixty volumes of 
Wodrow’s letters and became editor of Wodrow’s History, both of which 
throw great light on the state of Scotland in the 17th and early part of 
the 18th century. His memory, as his friend Dr. Guthrie remarked, was 
a perfect miracle both as to its fulness and accuracy. But he was particu- 
larly distinguished for his extraordinary energy and activity. I remem- 
ber that on one occasion when I staid all night with him in Dr. Guthrie’s, 
for whom we had been preaching, I found in the morning when I came 
down at the usual hour to breakfast that he was there, but had been out 
two hours previously attending a committee meeting of a benevolent so- 
ciety, and visiting the house of a poor woman burdened with special 
affliction. 

I admit that Dr. Burns was ai times imprudent; but so I suppose was 
also Elijah when he opposed Jezebel, and the Baptist when he denounced 
Herodias, and John Knox when he set himself against the wiles of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He was not of those evangelicals who deplore so ter- 
ribly the evils of a past age or in a distant part of the world, but who have 
never a word to utter against the sins that appear in their own church 
and congregation. He was ever ready to face the evil before him, and 
this whatever odium it might cost him. He belonged to that type of 
Scotch character of which the archetype was John Knox, “One who 
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feared not the face of man.” On occasions he did rash deedsand uttered 
inconsiderate expressions. But he was not vindictive even at the moment, 
and was never known to be revengeful. A shallow youth, desiring to an- 
noy him by unearthing a buried controversy, asked him if he would let 
him have acopy of a long forgotten pamphlet which he had issued during 
the heat of it—he replied, ‘‘No, but I once published a discourse on 
young men be soder minded and if you come across a copy I would advise 
you to study it.” 

At the early age of 22 he was settled as minister at Paisley, in the 
church of the famous Wotherspoon. As a preacher he was not refined 
nor recherché, but was clear, manly, full of historical knowledge and 
Scripture quotation, with pointed application, all founded on sound old 
doctrine, which I confess I much prefer to the New England essay ex- 
position, without heads or particulars, of the individual man’s own cogi- 
tations, of which, and it isa significant fact, both New York and Boston 
are becoming sick. As a parish minister he had much to do with the 
poor, and took an active part in the steps which were used to elevate 
them. His eager nature and his burning desire to bring up the Church 
of Scotland to its ancient standard, led him to engage deeply in the ec- 
clesiastical controversies that arose. He vigorously opposed Plurali- 
ties, that is, the system of allowing ministers to become professors, 
and, at the same time, to continue to draw the stipend of their parishes 
of which they still professed to take the pastoral oversight. But he 
was particularly zealous in his efforts to deliver Scotland from the 
blighting influence of moderatism, and to secure to the Christian peo- 
ple their ancient privileges. The memoir at this point brings us in con- 
nection with the great men of Scotland during one of the most memor- 
able periods in the history of that country. 

He joined heartily with the lion-hearted Dr. Andrew Thomson, of 
Edinburgh, and the sagacious Dr. McCrie, in seeking the abolition of 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland. He cherished the idea that the 
old church might keep her endowments and yet be free from all secu- 
lar control. As a compromise Lord Moncrieff and others, in 1834, 
proposed not to abolish but to limit Patronage and preserve the inde- 
pendence of the church, and Chalmers was led to join this movement. 
Dr. Burns was never sure of the middle course, but was quite willing to 
give the Veto Act (so it was called, because it gave a veto to the peo- 
ple to be sanctioned by the ecclesiastical judicatories) a fair trial. In 
looking back on that struggle in which I began at that time to take an 
interest, I feel (as I felt at the time) that the bolder course which 
openly attacked Patronage would have been the wiser course, because 
the only one which would have rallied around it the people of Scotland, 
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both those who revered the past, and those who, looking to the future, 
were at that time insisting on the passage of the Reform Bill. But I 
am now satisfied that neither the bolder nor the more cautious course 
could in any circumstances have secured the expected end. The very 
considerations which led statesmen to look with favor onan Established 
Church as an engine of government, led them to look with jealousy on 
a free church, with its zeal and independence. Besides, I have grave 
doubts whether popular election would always be safe in the hands of 
parishoners—all of whom would become church members whether pious 
or not,—who had not to pay for the support of the ministers elected. 
It is certain that these noble men, Chalmers, and Candlish, and Cun- 
ningham, and Buchanan, and Guthrie, were led by a way they knew 
not to a better issue than they contemplated. 

Burns’ visit to the United States to raise funds for the Free Church 
is still remembered—especially his visit to Princeton. He came there 
along with Dr. Cunningham. How we should have liked to be present at 
the interview of these two great men, who so drew to each other, Dr. 
Hodge and Dr. Cunningham ; so like each other in the simple grandeur 
of their character, in their massive intellectua] powers, their profound 
erudition and their comprehensive theological convictions. But we 
have at present to do with Dr. Burns. He arrived at the time when 
the great temperance agitation was at its height. The people of Prince- 
ton were curious to know what the distinguished stranger thought of 
their country. He said to them that there were some things about 
them which he liked, but told them that they kept abominable brandy, 
as he found on taking a glass at a railway station!! It may be inter- 
esting to mention that he changed his views and his practice soon after, 
and in Canada became an ardent supporter of the Temperance Refor- 
mation. I believe hedid a still more imprudent act. At the table of a 
high-class lady in Virginia he talked against the iniquity of slavery in 
the presence of the ebony waiters, who showed their white teeth as 
they giggled approvingly. There is a story told of Dr. Cunningham 
breaking up an engagement in New York to hasten to help Dr. Burns 
out of his difficulties. When I heard this I confess I was impressed 
with the courage of the one man more than with the wisdom of the 
other, who, on coming home, found every paving stone in Edinburgh 
scribbled over by the boys of the city with the words, “send back the 
money.” 

He was an eminent instance of the benefit arising from a man con- 
centrating his energies on a single point. From an early date he was 
led to feel a deep interest in the British Colonies, and was Secretary to 
a Glasgow Society which sent out ministers to them. There was 4 
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general rejoicing when he was induced, in 1845, to remove to Canada, 
where he became pastor of Knox’s Church, Toronto, and professor in 
the theological college there. As a teacher he was brimful of historical 
knowledge, and clear in his enunciations of divine truth. But be did 
most good by his periodical visits to the churches. In his tours he 
would have preached three or four times a day at stations many milés 
apart. Many a poor widow yet lives to bless God because he brought 
the gospel to her and her sons and daughters in those remote woods. 
It will be written in the history of many a congregation that it was 
founded on the occasion of a visit paid by this burly Scotchman, who 
gathered around him the scattered Presbyterian families, who were then 
a seed, but have now become a mighty tree, scattering seed of their 
own. 

The Canadian ministers will entertain you the whole of their longest 
winter nights with stories of his rashnessesin his missionary tours and in 
his discussion of public questions. But he did more good in Canada by 
his eagerness than any twenty of their wise men did by their prudence. 
While such men were sitting cozily by their stoves, Dr. Burns was out in the 
snows of Canada when no other living creature was abroad but the wild ani- 
mals, and on one occasion he was in danger of being shot by a farmer as 
he looked out from his door into the drift and saw a grizzly snow-clad 
figure before him and concluded it was a bear. They tell an awful anec- 
dote of his speaking out rather plainly to the dignified representative of 
royalty, whom they honor in Canada. But he was such a man as the 
present President of the United States would have liked to listen to, all the 
more that as he did so, and felt the sincerity of the speaker, he would not 
have been himself required to say much. I believe the present Governor 
(the noblest of all their governors) of the Dominion would have rejoiced 
to hear him speak so knowingly and feelingly of the state of the country 
in which His Excellency feels so deep an interest. 

Quite as much as any man of his age, he helped to make the Presby- 
terian church in Canada what it is, the largest Protestant church in the 
Dominion. The various scattered members of that church are now hap- 
pily joined in one organization. I should like to see that one organization 
brought into closer relationship with the Presbyterian church or Presby- 
terian churches of the United States, say by a Pan Presbyterian council or 
otherwise. Iam not sure that you can find any where in the world a 
more intelligent and industrious class of farmers than in Upper Canada, 
men fitted both to face the cold of their winters, and to draw forth the 
fertility of their soil in summer. Let them, as they converse in their fam- 
ilies and social gatherings, in the long winter nights, give the due meed 
of merit to the Presbyterianism and education which have made them and 
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their children what they are; and let them hand down to the generation 
following, the names of the devoted men who set up the means of salva- 


tion, and of intellectual and moral elevation among them. 
J. McC. 





ArT. XI.—NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 


It is worth while to notice the movements and discussions on these 
subjects, in bodies most closely affiliated with us, especially as those 
are not wanting among ourselves who feel that the degree of authority 
and minuteness, tosay nothing of supposed needful modifications of 
some expressions, in our own standards, call for consideration. Our 
Assembly, at Detroit, was advised by the delegates of the established 
Church of Scotland, that this is a question of growing urgency in that 
body, in which the terms of subscription are more rigid than with us, 
We have elsewhere called attention to the able article on the subject 
by Prof. Blaikie in the last No. of the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review. And we quite agree with him that the true solution of the 
problem is that reached by our Church ; that the assent required should 
not be to all and singular the words and phrases of that extended and 
minute formula, but to the “system of doctrine contained ” in it as 
being that contained in the Word of God. That system is the Calvinistic 
system in some one or other of its modifications. 

This subject has been much and long agitated among our Congrega- 
tional brethren, who finally gave a formal, (they will hardly permit us 
to say, authoritative,) expression of their views, in the so-called ‘‘ Doc- 
trinal Basis” of the Oberlin Council. This too, or rather the right in- 
terpretation of it, has been the subject of earnest discussion among 
them. Among the ablest papers we have seen in regard to it is an ar- 
ticle by Dr. W. W. Patton, editor of the Advance, in the Vew Englander 
for April, 1872. 

He successfully defends the broad construction of that platform, 
which repudiates the authority of the old standards formerly embraced 
by the denomination and substitutes no other in their stead, except 
what it calls an “interpretation” of Scripture “‘in substantial accordance 
with the great doctrines of the Christian faith commonly called evan- 
gelical.” The vagueness and incertitude of such a rule are obvious. 
What is an evangel to one sort is something else to another. In the 
practical application of this test, and.in the absence of any definition of 
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“evangelical,” what doctrines will be allowed and what interdicted? 
Although we know pretty well the general way in which the phrases, 
“evangelical doctrine,” “piety,” “experience,” are commonly under- 
stood, yet when employed as tests by our brethren, what will they exclude? 
It is the avowed intent to take in Arminianism, as well as Calvinism, and 
thus far to widen the doctrinal comprehension heretofore recognized 
among them. Suppose then an avowed Pelagian, earnest, gifted and suc- 
cessful as a preacher, should apply for a regular status among them? 
Would he be rejected as not “evangelical?” Snppose an Annihilation- 
ist, Restorationist, or other rejecter of future or eternal punishment, 
who nevertheless has so much in his spirit and preaching apparently 
fitted todo good that Mr. Beecher would publicly declare, as he did in 
reference to Dr. Chapin, that he has more sympathy with him than 
with the “vinegar-faced evangelicals,” would this, or the like, be deemed 
to come within the range of doctrines “commonly called evangelical ?” 
We are looking with anxiety to the future concrete working of a “doc- 
trinal basis” of such “glittering generalities,” which sound well enough 
in the abstract. But it seems to us just as easy to array plausible sen- 
timentalities against most of the doctrines “commonly called evangeli- 
cal,” whatever that phrase may mean, as against the five points. Does 
experience indicate that such a “doctrinal basis” can be any barrier to 
any latitudinarianism which ingenious and brilliant innovators may 
choose to introduce ? 

This virtual dissolution of any definife public doctrinal basis for the con- 
gregational body as a whole, has been gradually coming on as a logical 
development of the extreme view of the sole ecclesiastical authority of the 
single local Chureh of formally confederated professors, which has been 
so long and so much insisted on, to the disparagement and disowning of 
all ecclesiastical authority in the whole body of believers. Hence the 
denial of any real power in the whole body to adopt or impose a common 
creed. And yet, although a logical consequence of Independency, it is 
no sequence of proper Congregationalism. This, although upholding the 
quasi independency of the local Church, nevertheless insists on the fellow- 
ship of the churches ; and, as a ground of such fellowship, the profession 
of the one faith and the common doctrine of the gospel. Hence the former 
creeds and confessions of the entire denomination. Hence the past sep- 
arating from those who disavow the Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement and 
other fundamentals, Hence even the Oberlin “doctrinal basis,” vague. 
and elastic as itis. Beit more or less, it professes to lay down the 
terms of communion fixed by the Oberlin Council. 

Dr. Patton’s view of the action of the council, while opposed by some 
of his brethren, has been strongly espoused by Dr. Leonard Bacon in the 
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New Englander for last October. Dr. Bacon not only vindicates Dr. 
Patton’s interpretation of the action of the council, but the soundness of 
that action in a style and by arguments piquant if not convincing, and 
which, if good for his purpose, seem to us good for a great deal more, 
He says: “ The breadth of this Doctrinal Basis, if to any it seems too 
broad, impairs no man’s liberty to be as narrow as his conscience may 
require him to be. Nor is any man, to whom it may seem too narrow, 
forbidden to be as much broader as he can make himself.” 

This is surely as Broad-church as the broadest. 

The following article from the Advance for Oct. 31, 1872, which we 
suppose to be by Dr. Patton himself, the editor of that able journal, seems 
to us the best comment on all this, and a complete refutation of it. It is 
worthy of permanent record, and speaks for itself. Our own views could 
not be better expressed. 

“ The recent ordination, at Leavenworth, Kansas, of Rev. George A, 
Jackson, by a Congregational Council, involves principles and results of 
interest to all Congregationalists. Indeed we may claim that it concerns 
all evangelical Christians; The facts are these : Mr. Jackson was refused 
ordination, a year ago, by a council at North Adams, Mass., on the 
ground of his views concerning the duration of future punishment. He 
came to Leavenworth, to supply the pulpit cf the Second Church, and a 
council called at that place, last March, also declined then to ordain him, 
afier hearing the statement of his views ; yet in hope of a change in his 
opinions, recommended delay on the part of the church and of Mr, Jack- 
son. About a month since another council was called which, with but 
two dissenting voices, voted to ordain him, after hearing this statement 
of his belief: 


I believe that there will be opportunity for repentance in the future to all 
who die in impenitence, and hope that all will ultimately embrace it; yet I 
cannot affirm that all or any willdo so. Idonot deny the eternal punish- 
ment of the finally impenitent. I do not affirm the ultimate salvation of all. 
I simply affirm my belief that the door of mercy will be open in the future 
for the return of lost souls. Furthermore, it is not my habit to preach these 
doctrines either publicly or privately. My commission from Christ is, to 
preach to all men to repent now, and in the spirit of this commission, I shall 
always, with the Lord’s help, labor. 


The action of the council will occasion a wide difference of judgment 
as to its propriety, and many (and we are of that number) will fear that 
it will establish an evil precedent of injurious tendency. It cannot be 
treated as a peculiar, exceptional case ; which we hear is the view taken 
of the matter by the members of the council, and by which they were 
reconciled to the doubful step. If the action was right and wise, it should 
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be imitated inthe case of every other young man who professes similar 
sentiments, and yet seeks ordination atthe hands of a Congregational 
Council. There cannot be one standard of judgment for A and another 
for B ; one for Kansas and another for Massachusetts or Illinois. The 
question involved is not of fellowshipping a church member whose ideas 
are misty ; but is one of accepting and endorsing a religious teacher and 
pastor ofa church. Such an official and responsible position calls for 
clear and correct opinions on all the doctrines of the evangelic faith: 
because the people look to the teacher for the truth, and should not 
look in vain; and because error cannot have the effect of truth in 
moulding character.” 


Mopes or ADMISSION TO THE LoRD’s SUPPER. 


Closely related to the subject of imposed creeds is that of the con- 
ditions of Christian and ministerial communion, and especially the mode 
of admission to the Lord’s Supper. This, too, is coming under discus- 
sion, both among ourselves and our Congregational brethren, and very 
much from a common cause due to the former intimacy of the two de- 
nominations. This cause is the Congregational custom of imposing 
creeds, framed respectively by each congregation of believers or their 
officers, upon applicants for admission to the Lord’s Supper as a con- 
dition of access to it. It is a usage of Congregational, not of Presby- 
terian origin, and was transplanted among us mostly, if not entirely, 
during the prevalence of the “ Plan of Union” between the two bodies. 
It arose among Congregationalists from the decay of all recognized au- 
thority in public or denominational creeds and confessions. It was an 
outgrowth of the doctrine of the supreme and exclusive authority of the 
local church or confederated body of believers. Of course these single 
local churches alone had authority to impose creeds, or erect any 
standard of orthodoxy, and this could only be done through its adop- 
tion by, and consequent imposition upon, the members. In harmony 
with the system each church framed its own creed, and required a sol- 
emn public assent to it, and an accompanying covenant from all per- 
sons on their first admission to the Lord’s Supper. This of course was 
a solemn ceremony. Ministers and members of Congregational churches 
passing into the Presbyterian church naturally desired to transplant a 
custom so revered to their new ecclesiastical homes. Thus it crept in- 
to a portion, but only a portion, of our Presbyterian churches. Out of 
this has grown a diversity of creeds in different churches, imposed as a 
condition of admission to communion, entirely without warrant in our 
standards, and contrary to the genius and unity of Presbyterianism, 
which requires subscription to creeds in its officers and ministers, but 
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only a credible profession of faith in Christ‘as a condition of private 
membership and communion. 

This anomaly has already attracted the attention of the Church and led 
to measures looking towards its removal. The last Assembly appointed 
a committee to report to the next some suitable form for universal use in 
our churches. We trust they will look well to the real spirit and language 
of our Directory of Worship on this whole subject relative to the admis- 
sion of the baptized and unbaptized to the Lord’s Supper. We hope that 
all concerned will inquire: 1. Precisely what the Scripture requires or 
authorizes on the subject. 2. What our standards permit and require. 
See Directory for Worship, chap. viii., 4. and chap. ix. 3. That they 
will recommend what is neither in conflict with the Scriptures nor our 
Constitution. 4. That they will especially note the difference in these 
respects put between baptized children of the Church and others in mak- 
ing a profession of religion. 5. That all concerned will particularly in- 
quire into the proper aim and scope of the examination of candidates for 
the communion required in our Directory. It is in regard to their 
‘knowledge and piety.” As to the former the object is simply to ascertain 
whether they understand the import of a Christian profession and of com- 
ing to the Lord’s Supper. But as to the second, there is more difficulty. 
Is it for the purpose of finding such positive evidence of a genuine Christian 
experience, that the session may fosifively pronounce a judgment that the 
candidate is regenerated,”’and of making such a positive judgment so formed 
a condition sine gua non ofadmission to the table? Or is it for the purpose 
of finding negatively whether there are any heresies, scandals or inconsist- 
encies that destroy the credibility of the profession—and therefore should 
debar from communion? May any qualifications be exacted for the first 
communion, that may not for all after communion? These have been 
and may again come to be momentous questions. 

Our Congregational brethren give many signs of awakening to new 
thought and inquiry on this subject. The extreme to which many of 
their churches pushed the examination of candidates for the Lord’s 
Supper, requiring a written or an oral account in the face of the whole 
congregation, or even submission to questioning in their presence, of 
course was bound to suffer reaction; and reactions are very apt to 
swing to the contrary extreme. This seems to be the present drift, not 
only in regard to creeds, but examinations for admission to communion. 
The most marked indication this way, which we have observed, is an 
article in the Mew Englander for April, 1872, by Rev. L. W. Bacon, 
son of Dr. Leonard Bacon, It is mostly made up of extracts from 
an article in a volume of essays by leading English Independents, en- 
titled Zeclesia. It strongly assails the practice of making an examina- 
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tion as to religious experience by the Church, or before the Church, 
or by any committee or officer of the Church, a condition of admission 
to its membership and privileges. It takes the bold ground that such 
a test is unscriptural, unwarranted, useless, and worse than useless ; 
inasmuch as it keeps from the Lord’s Table and church fellowship 
many pious persons who ought to enjoy them, and drives not a few 
of Christ’s sheep into communions which do not fence them out with 
such restrictions. 

- Mr. Bacon isalso unsparing in his denunciation of the Congregational 
practice of requiring assent to church-creeds as a condition of admis- 
sion to the communion. He considers the former practice intimately 
connected with the latter, and says, “ Considering the complications of 
our Cis-Atlantic usage with the miserable corruption of imposed creeds, 
its claim upon the attention of American Congregationalists is a very 
special one.” This is far from being the only symptom we have 
observed of a similar drift in the Congregational mind. 

Now Church-creeds among Congregationalists mean the various 
creeds of particular churches, to which we have before referred. 
Hence they included the long and elaborate Calvinistic creeds adopted 
by so many New England churches, under the lead of godly and ortho- 
dox ministers, for the conservation of the faith. In this way many of 
them became fortresses of some form of Calvinism, when other bul- 
warks had given away. But it was at length found that, by imposing 
tests which ought to be exacted of public teachers alone, they were ex- 
cluding from the Lord’s Table many whom he had received, and im- 
posing a yoke which many true disciples were unable to bear. Often 
the high points of Calvinism, Pedo-Baptism, etc., were made to exclude 
true Christians from communion. This came more and more to be _ 
felt as a sore evil and grievance. Hence these Church-creeds have been 
largely shortened and simplified to obviate these difficulties, and the cry 
is waxing louder and louder to abolish them altogether. In the absence 
of denominational creeds they are made to fulfil two incompatible 
offices—to be adequate tests of orthodoxy and doctrinal insight in the 
teachers and officers of the church, and at the same time fair tests of 
personal piety and fitness for the Lord’s Supper. 

The reaction that was bound to come against the unwarranted imposi- 
tion of such long creeds, as likewise against the way of examining into re- 
ligious experience by Churches or committees reporting the same to 
Churches, as a condition of communion, is acquiring increased momen- 
tum, and, as in all such reactions, is in danger of going to the opposite 
extreme. It threatens to sweep away all creeds and doctrinal standards 
whether in the Church at large, or individual Churches; to open the 
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door to all who choose, against whom no scandal is provable, to enter 
and constitute the local Church—the supreme ecclesiastical authority— 
and establish such standards of doctrine, life and manners as to them may 
seem good. There is one element of truth in the ‘‘new departure” fore- 
shadowed, as to tests of piety and fitness for private membership in the 
Church. But it is only a perilous half-truth in the absence of proper 
standards of orthodoxy in the denomination for its officers and ministers, 
While we fear the results of the experiment now foreshadowed, we will 
hope for the best. 

ProposED PROFESSORSHIP OF MiIssIONARY INSTRUCTION IN OUR THEO- 

LOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


A venerable missionary for more than a quarter of a century in our 
Church has sent us an elaborate article on this subject, with the request 
that it appear in this number, and before the meeting of the next Assembly, 
We regret that previous engagements of our space make it impossible to 
comply with this request. But, in order that his positions may be season- 
ably set before the Church, we give a brief summation of them, without 
any commitment of ourselves to them. ; 

It is universally conceded, that there is no more important branch of 
ministerial service than missions—none therefore, on which adequate in- 
struction is more needed—why then should it not be duly provided? The 
past experience of missionaries has taught what nothing else could teach as 
to the best method of Missionary work. Why should not our Missionary 
candidates have the benefit of it? Different forms of heathenism are for- 
tified by different forms of philosophy, often the most acute and formida- 
ble. Why should not the Missionary be previously furnished to combat 
them? As those governments are most successful in war that have the 
most perfectly trained officers, who are best informed about their work and 
field, must it not be so as respects the Church militant and her officers? 
Foreign Churches, Romish and Protestant, provide such special instruc- 
tion. It is there, however, too much aside from other ministerial training. 
It should be mingled with it. 

A mere‘lectureship is inadequate, though well enough as an adjunct to 
a professorship. 

The matters to be taught from such a chair are : 1. The greatness of the 
work, and the riches of Christ’s inheritance in connection with it. 2. An 
account of each of the missions of our Church and of the countries where 
they are located. 3. The results of Missionary experience. 4. The 
hindrances. 5. The requisites to success. 6. The best manner of ap- 
proaching the heathen. Instruction in these topics would be interesting 
to all classes, and beneficial to the future home pastor as well as the mis- 
sionary. 
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Such a Professor could give the private personal advice to the future 
missionary, or one aspiring to be such, which he so much needs. He 
would contribute to promote that increase of devotees to the missionary 
work which is so greatly needed, also of missionary zeal and consecra- 
tion in the church at large. 

The need of such a Professorship being proved, how can it be estab- 
lished? It would be in vain to attempt to establish it in each seminary 
at once. The most that should be attempted at the outset is the 
founding of a single Professorship of missions for the six seminaries of 
the Church. Delivering his lectures and instructions to all the students 
of two of the six seminaries in each year, he would in this way reach 
all the students in all the seminaries during a three years’ course. 

As to expense the resources of the Church are ample. As to the 
time required of the students for this purpose, it could not be better 
employed. Other objections readily vanish when the importance of the 
work is appreciated. 

We have given only the heads of the argument. We leave to our 
readers to judge of their weight. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING CANDIDATES AND THE PRESBYTERIES TO 
WHICH THEY NATURALLY BELONG. 


A valued correspondent sends us the following questions, which de- 
serve consideration in the discussions now going on upon this and re- 
lated subjects : 

Is is not evident from Form of Gov't, Ch. XIV. Sec. IIl.— 

1. That the Constitution interprets the phrase Presbytery to which 
he “naturally belongs,” to mean not the Presbytery with one of whose 
churches the candidate has become connected, but that “within the 
bounds of which he has ordinarily resided.” 

2. Thata candidate may, if more convenient, (and of this convenience 
the Constitution makes him the judge, not 4s Presbytery, nor even the 
two ministers), put himself under the care of a Presbytery at a distance 
on producing testimonials of good standing and other requisite qualifi- 
cations. 

3. That the distant Presbytery may receive him, if it pleases, with- 
out requiring him to become a member of one of its churches. 

4. On the other hand, without such testimonials it cannot receive 
him, even though he have united with one of its churches. 

5. That no Assembly or Board has the right to interfere with this 
constitutional privilege of candidates for licensure, directly or indi- 
rectly, unless some good reason can be given, such as greater expense 
involved to the funds of the church, &c. 
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6. That the Assembly and the Board of Education have no right 
thus to abridge the constitutional privilege of the candidate, simply be- 
cause he is indigent, more especially when Assembly and Boards have 
repeatedly declared the principle that their aid is not to be regarded as 
eleemosynary, but due to those who are presenting themselves as candi- 
dates for the work of the Lord in the ministry. 

7. Presbyteries cannot hinder candidates from going to the distant 
but more convenient Presbyteries. It is implied that they, or two 
ministers belonging to them, are (morally). bound, when called upon, 
to give the testimonials required if the candidate is deserving of them, 
and have no other judgment to exercise in the premises. 

If these things be so, where was the authority of the last Assembly, 
and of the Board of Education, in restricting candidates of the Board 
to the Presbyteries to which they “naturally belong?” What right have 
they to make distinctions between candidates for the ministry, in face 
of a Constitutional Rule, giving the candidate the privilege of selecting 
a more convenient Presbytery? 





ART. XII.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons on Living Subjects. By HORACE BUSHNELL. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1872. These twenty-two sermons give a very just representa- 
tion of their distinguished author. The most cursory examination of them 
will discover the strong points, whether better or worse, which constitute his 
individuality, and have made him famous; the object at once of unbounded 
admiration and unflinching opposition, and this not merely in the world, or 
even the church, at large, but among the best and truest Christians. Genius, 
poetry, eloquence, originality, and brilliancy of thought and diction, marvel- 
lous and enchanting, till they sometimés run to an extreme of oddity and 
quaintness.that suggests an affectation which we are sure must be altogether 
alien to such a hater of cant, conspire to charm all cultivated readers and 
hearers. Not onlyso. But they abound in sagacious, practical observations, 
in fervid devotional passages, in just and discriminating moral reasonings, and 
in spiritual inculcations which are fitted to charm and edify our most advanced 
Christians. It is rare that we read a discourse more lofty, beautiful, or quick- 
ening, than the third, entitled ‘‘Feet and Wings,” and it is none the less so 
for the tinge of mysticism that contributes to etherialize it. Of an entirely 
different kind, but equally excellent in its way, is that entitled, ‘‘ How to be 
a Christian in trade;” and, although run to an extreme, “ Self-examination 
Examined ” is a fair equipoise to Edwards on the Affections and other like 
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treatises on the opposite extreme. Few better practical discourses can be 
found than that entitled, ‘“Routine Observance Indispensable.” In ‘‘ A Single 
Trial better than Many,” he deals some withering blows at Restorationism, 
and incidentally strikes at Annihilationism. In that entitled, ‘‘ Christ re- 
generates the Desires,” he goes as far as the sturdiest Calvinist, if not further, 
when he asserts that God’s ‘‘new creating grace for souls” goes beyond 
‘‘the matter of principle, will, the affections, into what is back-ground, down 
into substructure, where the impulsions of desire begin to move unasked, and 
by their own self-instigation stir on all the disorders of the will and heart.” 
(p. 191.) In other sermons, such as ‘‘God Organizing the Church in an 
Eternal Society,” and ‘‘ The Coronation of the Lamb,” we see examples of 
great sublimity and magnificence of thought and diction. Other discourses 
would bear special mention, and none are tame or feeble. Indeed he puts 
the common-places of religion in a fresh aspect, and always shows that ‘‘pre- 
rogative of genius which creates novel impressions from familiar objects.” 

We should rejoice if we could lay down the volume without further remark, 
or at least without feeling bound in conscience to say something in another 
strain. But we are compelled to add, that this volume also contains a reaf- 
firmation of nearly everything which pained and offended the evangelical 
ministry, of his own and other states, in his “‘God in Christ,” and “‘ Christ 
in Theology,” published more than twenty years ago, and in his more recent 
‘* Vicarious Sacrifice.” While these obnoxious views crop out here and there 
in different parts of the volume, they are most formally articulated and elab- 
orated in the fourth and last sermons entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Gospel 
of the Face,” and ‘‘ Our Relations to Christ in the Future Life.” 

The former of these is very much of a tirade against theology, formulas of 
doctrine, and especially ‘‘ propositions ” and ‘‘ propositional truths,” of the 
same tenor as his chapter on ‘‘ Dogma and Spirit,” in his Godin Christ. 
He cannot away with ‘‘theologizing, propositionizing, schematizing, and 
abstractionizing,” or ‘‘ any so prosy a thing as a formula of words.” Indeed 
he has such a furor against propositions and formulas, that he batters them 
with propositions and formulas, as he needs must, if at all. In fact he tells 
us on the same page (85) ‘‘ Gospel faith has nothing to do with any proposi- 
tional truth whatever. ... It isthe act of an undone, lost man giving 
himself over in trust to Jesus Christ.” Pray, is not this a proposition? Indeed he 
elsewhere admits (p. 86) that ‘‘ propositions are needed, of course, facts about 
him are needed to prepare the conception of him, so that he may be trusted 
—the very gospel story is made of such.” We think as much. What then 
becomes of this onset upon ‘‘ propositions”? We rather think it is not propo- 
sitions as such, but certain particular propositions, that nauseate Dr. Bushnell. 
He does not leave us in doubt what they are. He specifies the following (pp. 
75-6) and stigmatizes themas ‘‘ a mortally dry record, a mere pile of bricks; ” 
viz., ‘‘ God is just and must be; therefore he could not forgive sin without first 
satisfying his justice by some expiation, or making amends to his govern- 
ment, by some exhibition equivalent to execution of the penalty ; he therefore 
takes from his Son and _ his suffering cross what was justly due from us, and 
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we are released or rather justified.” He draws largely upon his prolific vocab- 
ulary to indicate his disgust and contempt for such views. Yet, as in his 
former works, he indicates that, only “‘ by the figures of ofering and sacrifice, 
and dlood and cleansing,” only ‘‘ by these images from the altar, could he 
God) tell a guilt-stricken world what the incarnate Son of man, obedient 
unto death, has done for them” (pp. 80-1). If so, we want no better evidence 
that they are pure, living truth, and none the less so, if stated in propositions, 
as all truths must be. 

In the last sermon, we find a substantial repetition of the views advanced in 
the God in Christ on the Trinity and Incarnation. He tells us (p. 444-5): 
‘God is not a person—we are obliged to deny what we affirm in that word. 
He is only a person in the sense that he is a rock, a sun, or sea. He is not 
a literal rock, sun, sea, but these only in figure. . . As the grammatic one 
person for God is a finite figure, so are each of the three.” He also holds 
that Christ will cease to be incarnate, when, having subdued all things unto 
himself, he becomes subject to the father. (p. 454-5.) He also argues against 
the possession by Christ of a proper human soul. (p. 460.) 

We regret to see so much of that contemptuous and caustic caricature of 
which Dr. Bushnell is master, hurled at some familiar phases and types of 
Christian feeling and expression, even though they might be improved by 
judicious and tender counsels; as when he says (p. 451-2), ‘‘ There are mul- 
titudes who mean to be, and really think they are, supereminently Christian 
people, whose piety is but a kind of caressing themselves before Jesus the 
man, or a canting or caressing repetition they practice on his name. Their 
word is Jesus, always Jesus, never the Christ; and if they can see Jesus in the 
world to come, they do not specially look for any thing more. Heaven is fully 
made up to their low type of expectation, if they can but apprehend the man, 
and be with him. Sometimes it is not difficult to see that their cantillation of 
the name Jesus is really idol worship.’’ We wish this were the only specimen. 

Second Adventism in the Light of Fewish History. By Rev. T. M. Hop- 
KINS. Edited by Dr. Joseph R. Boyd. A posthumous work published by 
Dodd & Mead. It maintains that the only personal coming of Christ now 
future, is his final coming to judgment; that the ‘‘Second Advent or coming 
of Christ is an event which transpired over 1700 years ago,” in a second cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, after its recapture by the Jews subsequent to its destruction 
and that of the‘temple by Titus, set forth by our Lord, Matt. xxiv., 1-28; 
that this second capture by the Romans under the Emperor Hadrian, between 
the years 130 and 140 of the Christian era, was by means of a war so unspar- 
ing and overwhelming as to destroy the Jewish people as a nation, leaving 
only a few remnants scattered abroad over the earth, and for centuries almost 
lost from history. In short, it was a war of extermination and desolation un- 
paralleled in the annals of our race. 

In proof of these facts the author refers to a historical narrative by Bishop 
Miinter, of Copenhagen, in which with indefatigable labor he has collected all 
the scattered fragments of evidence on the subject, and which was published 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843. He also quotes the late Dr. Edward Rob- 
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inson as giving a strong endorsement of this work, and attributing to it, ‘‘a 
very important bearing upon the right interpretation of those instructions 
which are supposed to refer solely to the day of judgment. Had we the same 
minute and vivid picture of the extent and horrors of this tragedy, which is 
presented to us by Josephus of the siege and downfall of the Holy City by 
Titus, it may be doubted whether the interest and historical importance of 
that final overthrow would not be found to equal, or even surpass, that of the 
antecedent catastrophe.” This is high authority for the opinion that the sec- 
ond catastrophe narrated by Miinter, (the reproduction of whose narrative in 
this volume adds much to its value) sheds important light on the exegesis of 
those Joci difficiles, Matt. xxiv. 29-34; Mark xiii. 28-30; Luke xxi. 29-32. 

The author brings many, including of course the usual arguments, to 
prove that the phrase ‘‘coming of Christ,” cannot always mean a literal 
personal coming, but must often mean a coming by various agencies, natural 
and supernatural, whereby he brings some. great crisis or issue to those thus 
approached by him. He meets many of the arguments for a premillennial 
advent very conclusively. Some of the views propounded by himself, how- 
ever, will not bear searching criticism. But we cannot now discuss the sub- 
ject further. 

A Scriptural View of the Office of the, Holy Spirit. By B. RICHARDSON. 
Cincinnati: Bosworth, Chase & Hall. 

This is a solid and elaborate volume which, with many true things that are 
not new, says many new things that are not true. It discusses, more espe- 
cially, the relation of the Spirit’s operations, particularly in regeneration, to 
baptism, and of both to a saving change. . He holds that immersion is the 
only baptism, though ‘‘ it might be freely admitted that both ‘ pouring’ and 
‘sprinkling’ may be ‘ modes of baptism,’” if the pouring and sprinkling be 
copious enough or long-continued enough to effect the immersion or “ over- 
whelming of the candidate.” p. 125. As we gather the author’s meaning, he 
denies any special work of the Spirit in producing the initial act of faith, the 
saving power of truth alone being sufficient for this. See pp. 290-305. Such 
belief of the truth as the natural man may exercise, is the begetting, and im- 
mersion the birth, into the kingdom of God. So we understand the author. 
He says: ‘‘ Precisely as the birth succeeds the begetting in the arrangements 
of nature, so evermore does baptism, the birth of water, follow belief, the be- 
getting by the word of truth, in the spiritual kingdom.” The gift of the 
Holy Spirit, he maintains, is subsequent to the birth by immersion. This, 
for substance, we suppose to be Campbellism. 


The fifth and sixth volumes of the translation of Zhe Works of Aurelius 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, are published in excellent style, by T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. The 
fifth volume contains a selection from the writings of Augustine, in 
connection with the Manichzan Heresy, translated by the Rev. Henry 
Stothert of Bombay; viz., the two fundamental treatises on the Morals of 
the Catholic Church, and the Morals of the Manichzans, and two larger 
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works, one against the Epistle of Manicheus called Fundamental, and Au- 
gustine’s detailed and cogent reply to Faustus the Manichzan, the latter 
occupying over two-hundred pages. These various works bring out the true 
Christian ideas of sin and holiness in contrast with the Manichzan corruptions, 
which Augustine had well known from nine years of personal intercourse with its 
leaders; and in combatting themhe developed his own system intothe form in 
which he afterwards refuted the counter heresy of Pelagius. In the conflict 
between these two opposite poles of heresy, were shaped the Augustinian 
doctrines about sin, human nature, free will and divine grace, which to so 
large an extent defined and controlled the theology of the Western Church. 
And it is instructive to read the original documents, that contain the seeds 
of things to come. Some of the essential elements and arguments of Mani- 
cheism are found in schools and tendencies of quite a different external type. 
Some forms ot modern perfectionism, for example, run into kindred modes of 
statement as to the relation of flesh and spirit. Augustine with matchless 
skill followed the ancient heretics through all their perversions of Scripture 
and Christian ethics; and he effectually succeeded in bringing them into dis- 
credit throughout the African and Italian churches. 

It is interesting and instructive to see how he shapes his argument. In 
the first essay of this volume (A. D. 388), he lays the basis by treating of the 
morals of the Catholic Church. In deference to the ‘‘ weakness” and ‘“‘ per- 
versity” of the Manichzans, he says he will begin with ‘‘ reason” rather than 
with ‘‘ authority.” And then he proceeds to a subtle and elaborate analysis of 
the nature of happiness, in order to answer the inquiry, What is the Highest 
Good? As a thorough analysis of the source of happiness, this investigation is 
still worthy of earnest study. ‘‘ The title Happy,” he says, ‘“‘cannot in my 
opinion belong either to him who has not what he loves, whatever it 
may be, or to him who has what he loves if it be hurtful, or to him who 
does not love what he has, although it is good in perfection.” ‘‘ And no one 
can be happy who does not enjoy what is man’s chief good, nor is there any 
one who enjoys this whois not happy.” This chief good, then, ‘‘ cannot be 
anything inferior to man himself,” for this would degrade him; ‘‘it must then 
be something similar to man himself,” unless there be ‘“‘something which is 
both superior to man, and can be possessed by the man who loves it.” It 
must be something too, ‘‘ which cannot be lost against the will.” Then he 
shows that this chief good cannot be in the body, but must be in the soul; 
that ‘‘ virtue is the perfection of the soul.” But this virtue, again, cannot be 
found by ‘‘ the soul following itself alone ;” for ‘‘ if the soul follows after itself 
in the pursuit of virtue it follows after a foolish thing; for before obtaining 
virtue it is foolish. Now the height of a follower’s desire is to reach what he 
follows after. So the soul must either not wish to reach what it follows after, 
which is utterly absurd and unreasonable, or, in following after itself while 
foolish, 7 reaches the folly which it flies from.” And so he goes on to show 
that only in the knowledge and love of God can true virtue be found. ‘‘God 
is the one object of love, therefore he is man’s chief good; nothing is better 
than God.” ‘‘He cannot be lost against his will.’ 
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Not only this, but he also indicates in a way which many Christian moralists 
might well adopt, how all the other virtues are rooted in, and spring from, 
love to God, starting from the fourfold division of virtue current in his times. 
We quote this whole passage. 

‘As to virtue leading us to a happy life, I hold virtue to be nothing else 
than perfect love of God. For the fourfold divisions of virtue I regard as 
taken from four forms of love. For these four virtues (would that all felt 
their influence in their minds, as they have their names in their mouths)! I 
should have no hesitation in defining them; that temperance is love giving 
itself entirely to that which is loved; fortitude is love bearing all things for 
the sake of the loved object ; justice is love, serving only the loved object, and 
therefore ruling rightly; prudence is love distinguishing with sagacity between 
what hinders it, and what helps it. The object of this love is not any thing, 
but only God, the chief good, the highest wisdom, the perfect harmony. So we 
may express the definition thus: that temperance is love keeping itself entire 
and incorrupt for God; fortitude is love bearing every thing readily for the 
sake of God; justice is love, serving God only, and therefore ruling well all 
else, as subject to man; prudence is love, making a right distinction between 
what helps it toward God, and what might hinder it. 

The translator gives in the introductian a concise summary of the doctrine 
of Manicheus, or Mavi (meaning probably Jazzter, such having been his pro- 
fession), and an indication of it sources. Mavi was born in Parsee, about A. 
D. 240, of a Magian family. A knowledge of the Persian religion is essential 
to a due estimate of his opinions; this is furnished by Dr. Wilson of Bombay, 
in his work on the subject. 

The sixth volume of Augustine’s works contains a portion of his letters, 
now for the first time Englished by the Rev. J. G. Cunningham. The French 
have had a fair translation of them for two hundred years, and recently there 
is a new version by M. Ponjoulat in four volumes. These letters partially ex- 
emplify the remark of Lord Bacon, ‘‘that such letters as are written from wise 
men are, of all the words of man, in my judgment, the best; for they are 
more natural than orations and public speeches, and more advised than confer- 
ences or present speeches.” They are on all sorts of subjects, though chiefly 
theological; addressed to, and partly from the most noted men, and women too, 
of Augustine’s times. Many of them are treatises on current biblical, ecclesi- 
astical, philosophical and dogmatic topics. Those from and to Jerome are es- 
pecially instructive; often personal and controversial, but with high laudation 
on both sides, even when sharp and unsparing in arguments. It is curious to 
see how Scripture is quoted from imperfect MSS., especially on Augustine’s 
part, and how ready he is to be instructed by a better text. Another volume 
of these edifying epistles is promised; also, Augustine’s opus magnum on 
the Trinity. The translations are in the main excellent. The whole under- 
taking deserves a generous support. 

Index Canonum, Containing the Canons called Apostolical, the Canons 
of the Undisputed General Councils, etc.; in Greek and English. Together 
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with a Complete Digest of the Whole Code of Canon Law in the Undivided 
Primitive Church. By JOHN FULTON, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Mo- 
bile. New York: Pott, Young & Co., 8vo., pp. 393. Price, $4. 

Dr. Fulton’s diligent and scholarly labors deserve a cordial welcome from 
all who are interested in the polity and doctrine of the early Church. Out- 
side of the larger treatises and collections, there has been no convenient and 
suitable volume of the kind, excepting Hammond’s “ Definitions of Faith and 
Canons of. Discipline,” reprinted in New York in 1844; but this gives only 
translations of the Canons, etc., and is in other respects far inferior to the 
present volume. Dr. Fulton’s work contains the original text throughout, with 
an excellent translation on the opposite pages. The introduction, in five 
chapters, contains a condensed account of the provincial system of the Roman 
Empire, (out of which the ecclesiastical system grew up,) of the Clergy, Of- 
ficers, and Religious Orders of the Church, of the Ancient Churches and the 
appointed Stations of the various classes of the Laity, of the Parishes, Pro- 
vinces and Dioceses of the Church, with a History of the Councils to that of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451. The Canons given are the so-called Apostolical, those 
of the first four General Councils, (Niczea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal- 
cedon,) and those of the Provincial Councils of Ancyra, Neo-Czsarea, Gau- 
gra, Antioch, and Laodicza; together with the Creeds, Synodical Letters, and 
Definitions of the Faith of the Councils. There follows an excellent and full 
digest of the Canons, extending to more than a hundred pages, with an index 
to the contents of the Introduction. 

It did not enter into the plan of the author to give all the doctrinal docu- 
ments approved by the General Councils, though we regret the omission of 
Leo’s Epistle to Flavian, to which reference is made, and which, indeed, is 
quite as important as the the doctrinal decree of Chalcedon itself. Nor did 
his plan extend to the decrees of the Fifth and Sixth Councils, for these passed 
no Canons. He intimates that if the present work is received with favor he 
may yet prepare one which will contain all the doctrinal decisions ‘‘of the un- 
divided Church of Christ ;” and we hope that he may yet be able to carry 
out this plan. F P 

The introductory matter contributed by Dr. Fulton is a valuable addition 
to the work, sufficient for its purpose. While there are some points in the 
history of the early Church polity in which we cannot agree with him, yet it is 
evident that he has studied his subject well, especially in English writers ; and 
that he is candid as well as earnest in the presentation of his views. Such 
scholarly productions are honorable to American scholarship, and ought to be 
in the hands of students of all denominations. We trust that the success of 
the work may be equal to its merits and lead to other publications of the same 
high class. The publishers have brought out the volume in excellent style. 


The Lost Found and the Wanderer Welcomed. By WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Company. 1873. 

The subjects of this excellent volume are the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and 
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the Prodigal Son, the last, of course, being treated at greatest length. These 
have evidently done good service before in the pulpit. Indeed, a part of their 
value lies not merely in their evangelic power and holy unction, but in the 
insight they give us into the matter and form, the tone and structure of the 
preaching of those ministers from abroad who have lately been so welcome 
and successful in the pulpits of the great metropolis. We think the great 
features of this preaching are scripturalness, simplicity, point, warmth, even 
to blood-earnestness, with a due play of imagination, which imparts the con- 
crete hue and glow of life to what otherwise become dull or ghastly abstrac- 
tions. We quite agree with an eminent Congregational divine, who said to 
us: ‘*I am glad these British preachers are coming among us, for they will 
promote the Scriptural preaching we so greatly need.” 


The Scriptural Form of Church Government. By the Rev. C. C. STEW- 
ART, M.A. Owen Sound, Ontario. Second Edition. Toronto: James 
Campbell & Son. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

As against Prelatists and Papists on the one side, and the Plymouth 
brethren on the other, the author strenuously argues for the Presbyterian as 
the true form of church government. The true church is made up of those 
who ‘‘ are united to Christ asa common head. . . . Out of this grand 
essential, viz., union with Christ, all her prerogatives either directly spring, 
or by reason of it she comes into that position in which she can lawfully as- 
sume them.” This church, as to the exact persons who compose it, is of 
course invisible. The visible church is composed of those who professedly, 
or in charitable presumption, belong to the invisible. As visible and organic, 
it consists of such. It of course, includes some hypocrites ‘‘ who do not go 
to make her the Church of Christ. They are only an impurity, unavoidable 
from her peculiar circumstances.” The parity of the ministry, the function 
of rule in the eldership, the proper function of the diaconate, are clearly set 
forth and vindicated, and the positions to the contrary in Hooker’s Ecclesias- 
tical Polity are subjected to searching review. 


Herme Pastor. Veterem Latinam Interpretationem e Codicibus edidit 
ADOLPHUS HILGENFELD. Leipsic: Sumptu Fueriano. 1873. The Shep- 
herd of Hermas, translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
CHARLES H. HOOLE, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Riy- 
ingtons. 1870. 

Dr. Hilgenfeld has prepared a learned critical edition of the Shepherd of 
Herme (pp. 169) in the Latin version, making use of all the accessible man- 
uscripts. Cyprian and Jerome testify to the existence of this version in their 
times. It was first published by Faber Stapulensis, in 1531, frequently re- 
printed; Cotelerius, in his ‘‘ Patres Apostolici,” used the Paris MSS., and 
Bishop Fell the English (1685). Fabricius, 1719, and Gallaudus, 1765, gave 
an improved text, which has been generally used in later editions. Dressel 
published a different text, the Pa/atinus. Hilgenfeld has revised the whole, 
making a more careful collation of the Vatican codex, and the Palatine, 
(also at Rome,) adding materials from a Dresden manuscript, with emenda- 
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tions from the Greek text, discovered by Tischendorf at’the end of the Sina- 
itic codex, also edited by Hilgenfeld. The Greek text is the basis of the 
translation of the Shepherd in the Ante-Nicene Library; and also of Mr. 
C. H. Hoole’s excellent translation, London, 1870. The: Shepherd will al- 
ways have an interest for Christian students, as the earliest allegory of Christ- 
ian truth. It was probably written by a Roman, though it is quite certain 
that he cannot be the Hermas to whom Paul sends greeting, Romans, xvi., 
14. Fora time it was quoted as a sacred book—‘‘ Scripture,” in Irenseus; 
though Origen, on the whole, is against its authority; and Eusebius puts 
it among the spurious books; and Jerome refers to it only as “‘ useful.” It 
is divided into three parts, Visions, Precepts, and Similitudes. Some of the 
visions are well imagined; and in the similitudes there are ingenious analo- 
gies. But no one can compare the book with the Canonical Scriptures with- 
out seeing the wide gulf that lies between them. 


A. B. Lutterbeck, Die Clementinen und thr Verhdltniss zum Unfehlbar- 
keitszdogma. Giessen: 1872. pp. 85. The object of this little treatise is to 
show that the dogma of infallibility first came to light in the apocryphal Cle- 
mentina (about A.D. 135, says Lutterbeck—a date earlier than that usually 
assigned,) and that it was advanced by the Judaizing Christians (Ebionites) in 
the interest of the See of Jerusalem, as the oldest and highest episcopate. The 
author of the Clementina claims for James, Bishop of Jerusalem, authority 
over all other bishops—as episcopus episcoporum. The term infallibility is 
not used; but it is declared that to James belongs ‘‘the last decision, from 
which there is no appeal.” But Jerusalem was then in ruins, and the claim 
was taken up by Rome. 


Addresses at the Induction of Rev. Francis L. Patton, into the *‘ Cyrus HA. 
McCormick Professorship of Didactic and Polemic Theology,” in The Theo- 
logical Seminary of the North West, is a handsome pamphlet which will well 
repay the attention it is quite sure to command. It consists of an address by 
the Hon. Samuel M. Moore, President of the Board of Directors, a charge 
by Dr. R. W. Patterson, and the inaugural of Prof. Patton, which is of course 
the more extended and prominent discourse of the occasion. His topic is 
‘‘ Theology and Current Thought,” which he treats of, as related to secular 
science: as exclusive; as formulated; as progressive; as symbolical. In each 
of these aspects itis discussed with vigor, and with a clear apprehension and 
setting forth of the issues raised by adversaries. Prof. Patton utters no un- 
certain sound, and takes no timid or hesitating ground on these subjects. He 
accepts and carries out to its full logical consequences, the infallibility and suffi- 
ciency of the Word of God asa rule of faith; and the correctness of our con- 
fession and catechisms as a true summation of its teachings. It short the 
keynote of the discourse is, Calvinism the theology of the Bible ; the Bible true 
against all oppositions of science falsely so calied; and all progress in theo- 
logy is conditioned by these principles. Without assenting to every statement 
of the address on this subject, we confess to a thrill of unwonted pleasure in 
reading its bold and trenchant rebukes of the giants and pigmies who exult in 
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contemptuous assaults upon the Christian faith, and treat Christian theology 
as an anile or reptile superstition. It might seem occasionally as if there 
were some conflict between Prof. Patton’s views of progress in theology and 
those of Dr. Patterson’s charge. But we judge that this seeming difference 
results from the habit of viewing different sides of the subject, and being bur- 
dened respectively with the special difficulties, thus made more conspicuous 
toeach. We think the following, which is a fair specimen of Prof. Patton’s 
address, shows the true harmony which unifies the various elements of our 
church: 

“ Our theology is distinct and exclusive. Depravity, expiation, justification by faith, regeneration 
and sovereign election sum up Calvinism and make it a theologic species. It does not destroy our specific 
oneness to vary, within limits, in our statements of these doctrines. Whether a man explains depravity by 
realism or federal headship, or whether he puts the decree of election before or after this decree of 
atonement, does not affect vitally his position in the Calvinistic species. Our church has one theology, and 
he is untrue to the church who seeks to give specific value to what is not a specific doctrine. At Prince- 
ton, at Union, at Auburn, at Allegheny, at Lane, at Chicago, at San Francisco, our theology is taught, 
a theology which crystallizing round the admitted fact of man’s depraved nature, finds expression in 
the correlated doctrines of election, incarnation, vicarious atonement, regeneration, justification, sanc- 
tification. Men may call it ante-diluvian if they please. No offence will be given to those who believe 
that the scheme of redemption dates with the eternal purpose of God, that the voice of mercy synchro- 
nized with the voice of justice, and that the first promise of offspring was associated with the promise of 
a Redeemer.” pp. 67-8. 

The Corrected Writings of Fames Henley Thornwell, D.D., late Professor 
of Theology in the Theological Seminary of Columbia, South Carolina, Ed- 
ited by John B. Adger, D.D., and John L. Girardeau, D.D. Vol. III., The- 
ological and Controversial. Vol. 1V., Ecclesiastical. Richmond: Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication; New York: Robert Carter & Bros.; Phila- 
delphia: Alfred Marten. 1873. The first two volumes of this massive col- 
lection, to be yet extended, including his Biography by Dr. Palmer, of New 
Orleans, to six, we have not seen. In style of publication we have rarely 
found any works of this kind so beautiful and faultless. Their contents, too, 
are mostly solid and valuable. It is a question whether all of the papers on 
ecclesiastical questions, especially those relating to Church Boards and offi- 
cers, will add to the permanent fame cf the author; and of these the least 
fortunate is that in reference to the famous debate on the Church Boards, 
in which Dr. Thornwell bore a conspicuous part, in the last Assembly in which 
South and North met together—that of 1860, in. Rochester. We think, 
however, that it was an exceptional manifestation due to an accidental 
cause. During the session of that Assembly, the booming of cannon 
over the nomination of Lincoln, within a stone’s throw of the church, made 
the edifice tremble. Dr. Thornwell, a truer prophet than most of his breth- 
ren, avowed his belief that a rupture of the nation was at hand, and declared 
his object, in the discussion of the church theories involved, to be the placing 
of the church onsuch a footing that it could remain unbroken after the country 
should be divided—a noble aim surely, but, in the circumstances and surround- 
ings, not likely to bring out the most genial or judicious side of this great man. 

Volume III. contains his discussions on Rationalism and Romanism, the 
former having a leading reference to Morell’s Intuitional Theology, the latter 
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being mainly occupied with the nature and criteria of inspiration and revela- 
tion, and the proof that the Canonical books are inspired, while the Apocry- 
pha is not. We well remember being much instructed and impressed by 
these productions when they first appeared. 

Volume IV. deals with ecclesiastical questions. It has able discussions on 
the eldership arising out of the controversy in the Old School Presbyterian 
Church in regard to the laying on of ruling elder’s hands in the ordination of 
ministers, also against church boards, in which Dr. Thornwell agreed with 
Dr. Breckenridge, but not with the church. The residue of the work is mostly 
devoted to ecclesiastico-political discussion growing out of slavery and some 
cognate subjects, and their ethical, civil, and religious aspects. On these 
subjects Dr. Thornwell, beyond any other man after Calhoun, at once voiced 
and shaped the Southern mind. More even than the great statesman he 
wrought out the ethical and religious platform on which Southern slavery and 
secession planted themselves. 

No where else can the rationale of the attitude of the Christianity of the 
South, in reference to those subjects, be so well ascertained as in the discus- 
sions of the latter part of this volume. And however we may justly disap- 
prove it, yet we can never do justice to it, or exercise a proper Christian char- 
ity in the premises, till we understand the way in which the subject presented 
and now presents itself, to the minds of our Southern brethren. The 
true explanation of this will be found in this volume, particularly in the pa- 
pers respecting ‘‘ The Church and Slavery,” ‘‘The Southern Presbyterian 
Church,” ‘‘ The Reasons for its Separate Organization,” ‘‘ Its Address to all 
Churches of Christ,” and ‘‘ Valedictory Letter to the Northern Church.” 

As the above is going to press, we have fallen in with the two first volumes 
of these collected writings, the third and fourth of which are noticed above. 
The first contains the most important Systematic Lectures on Theology which 
he has left, including Anthropology, and especially Amartology, with some 
occasional papers on related subjects. The second consisting, in its first part, 
of great discourses, reviews and other fragmentary papers, runs more into Sote- 
riology. It includes also his writings on Christian Ethics, in which he ex- 
hibits uncommon power. His volume on Truth is here republished, and has, 
as Dr. Thornwell’s writings generally have, the merit of being profound, lumi- 
nous and popular. We wish they could be read by the students and teachers 
of the land. The theological lectures and discussions are also able, some of 
them masterly. Among the moststriking of the Reviews are Breckenridge’s 
Theology and Baird’s Elohim Revealed. Dr. Thornwell was an earnest and 
powerful advocate of the federal theology in regard to sin and grace. He 
speaks with no uncertain sound on these and related subjects; indeed on every 
subject which he treats. His works as a whole, constitute an important addi- 
tion to the theological, ethical, and ecclesiastical literature of the country. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C.F. KetL, D.D. and © 
F. DELITZSCH, D.D., Professors of Theology. The Books of the Chronicles 
by C. F. Keil. Translated from the German by Andrew Harper, B.D., 8vo. 
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pp. 516. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1862. [For sale in New York City 
by Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. ] 

Dr. Keil’s first publication was issued just forty years ago. He was.then 
comparatively a young man and had not yet attained any academic position 
or any title beyond that of Licentiate of Theology. His virgin work was upon 
the Books of Chronicles. It was not a commentary, but, as he entitled it, an 
Apologetic Essay (Apologetischer Versuch), and it contained an elaborate 
and thorough discussion of the date, sources and credibility of these books. 
It was then the fashion among continental critics, who followed the lead of 
Drs. Welte and Gramberg, to decry the Chronicles as entirely untrustworthy 
and their statements as entitled to nocredit. The troublesome testimony 
which they rendered to the antiquity of the Mosaic institutions, and their ob- 
servance in the successive periods of the people’s history, was set aside by 
sneers at the untruthfulness and the Levitical spirit of the chronicler. It was 
alleged that Chronicles was written at a much later than its real date, and that 
the authorities, so abundantly referred to as sources of information upon the 
various reigns of the kings of Judah, were mere pretence and empty parade ; 
no such books ever existed and what the writer affects to have drawn from 
them is purely hisown invention. It was assumed that he had no knowledge 
of the times of which he treated but what was drawn from the books of Sam- 
uel and Kings. Consequently every departure from the statements they con- 
tain was ascribed to erroneous interpretation, gratuitous embellishment, or 
deliberate falsification. Every addition to the history, every fresh fact or par- 
ticular not found in the older books was at once set aside as of no weight or 
authority. Even the genealogies and lists of names were held to be fictitious 
except as they were vouched for by otherscriptures. In short Chronicles was 
subjected to all manner of aspersion and suspicion, as though it abounded in 
wholesale misrepresentations and gross exaggerations, and its entire narrative 
was warped by the prejudices of a narrow-minded and unscrupulous writer, 
who was bent on exalting the Mosaic ritual at all hazards and at any cost to 
the truth. 

It was on this arena that Keil, the pupil and friend of Hengstenberg, whose 
intrepid orthodoxy he warmly espoused, earned his first title to distinction by 
entering the lists in defence of this much-maligned portion of divine revela- 
tion. And that early essay still continues to be a standard work on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. The learning and address which it exhibits, the in- 
genuous and manly candor which never slurs over nor evades a difficulty, 
and which is more intent upon arriving at the truth than upon carrying a 
point, the profound and pains-taking investigation, the patient labor bestowed 
in solving difficulties, and reconciling seeming discrepancies, and in explain- 
ing and removing what had been occasion of cavil and misunderstanding, gave 
him at once an eminent place among biblical critics, and contributed in no 
small degree to stem the tide of ridicule and detraction to which Chronicles 
had been subjected. And in connection with the subsequent labors of such 
men as Havernick in the Protestant, and Movers (learned and acute though 
less reliable) in the Romanist communion, it has led to that altered sentiment 
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in relation to these books, which prevails even among unbelieving critics at 
the present day. 

The volume before us contains the matured conclusions of its author upon 
this subject. He still holds fast in essential particulars his early positions, with 
only such modification and additional corroboration as further investigation 
and the more advanced state of biblical inquiries put within his reach. In 
evidence of his vigilance in appropriating the most recent results of archzolo- 
gical studies, where they come in contact with scriptural statement, it may be 
stated that the Assyrian monuments are adduced to confirm the literal truth 
of a statement which has often been thought a remarkable one, 2 Chron. 
xxxili. 11, that the king of Assyria carried Manasseh captive to Babylon. 

Keil accepts and defends the old traditional opinion that Ezra was the au- 
thor of Chronicles, though without the more modern refinement that it origin- 
ally included the books which bears the name of Ezra as _ its closing section, 
which has in some unexplained manner been detached from it. The truth- 
fulness and accuracy of the history are strenuously maintained throughout. 
Though it was written with the definite purpose of recalling the exiles to the 
worship of their fathers by exhibiting to them how God’s blessing had uni- 
formly attended its faithful observance in the past, and his curse followed its 
neglect or violation, this end is attained not by the perversion or wresting, but 
by the honest presentation of the facts as based upon extant and reliable his- 
tories which were mostly contemporaneous with the events recorded. 

In a very few instances he goes farther than seems to be necessary in his 
concessions, as in his comments upon 2 Chron. xx. 36, where he identifies 
‘Ships to go to Tarshish” with ‘‘ Ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir” men- 
tioned in a like connection in 1 Kings xxii. 48; and he accordingly feels con- 
strained to admit that the author of Chronicles has fallen into the error of 
misinterpreting this latter expression. If, as is now generally believed, Tar- 
shish was in the South of Spain and Ophir was in India, it plainly follows 
that by “‘ Ships of Tarshish” in the passage in Kings must be intended not 
ships actually employed in the Tarshish trade, but vessels of the same class 
upon the Red Sea and designed to navigate the Southern waters. This 
phrase used in this peculiar sense Keil supposes to have been misapprehended 
by the ‘ Chronicler,” who paraphrases it ‘‘ Ships to go to Tarshish.” 

But it is quite inconceivable, as it seems to us, that Ezra should have made 
a mistake of this nature. He must have known the directionin which voyages 
were made to Tarshish and to Ophir, at least as well as we do; and he must 
have understood the meaning of Hebrew words and phrases as well as any 
modern critic. Distinct fleets of trading vessels are evidently meant in the 
two clauses of 2 Chron. xx. 36, ships to goto Tarshish and ships made in 
Erion-geber. The authorized English version incorrectly identifies the two 
by inserting the article in the second clause “‘ ¢4e ships,” without authority 
from the Hebrew and to the serious damage of the sense; for ships would not 
have been built at a port on the Red Sea if they were to be used on the 
Mediterranean. Now if, as Keil himself allows, and as there is every reason 
to suppose, both the narratives of Kings and Chronicles ‘‘ are incomplete ex- 
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tracts from a more detailed account,” what is there to hinder our acceptance 
of the statement in Chronicles that Jehoshaphat sent out vessels in both direc- 
tions, even though Kings mentions but one? 


The Apocalypse Translated and Expounded. By JAMES GLASGOW, 
D.D., Irish General Assembly’s Professor of Oriental Languages, late Fellow 
of the University of Bombay, and late Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George St., 1872; 8vo., pp. 600. 
{An edition for this country for sale by Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 
New York. ] 

The author of this volume was formerly engaged in missionary life in India, 
from which country, as we learn in a foot note (p. 11), he returned in 1864. 
He informs us, in his Preface, that he was secretary of a Translation Com- 
mittee, under the auspices of the Bombay Branch Bible Society, and codpe- 
rated in a translation of the Old and New Testament from the original into 
the Gujarati language. This work made him familiar with many translations, 
in various languages, and with much critical apparatus. His present work 
bears unmistakable evidence of no inconsiderable amount of learning, and 
he has the honor of giving to a new name a very respectable place in the list 
of English authors. We have looked in vain in that Thesaurus, which ex- 
cites our wonder the more frequently we consult it,—Dr. Allibone’s Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature, for the name of Glasgow. It will now stand 
very worthily at the head of a new gezs in the republic of letters. 

He argues earnestly, as most of the later writers on the Apocalypse, whose 
works have fallen under our inspection, do, in favor of an early date. With 
the soundness of his argument on this question, in the main, we are disposed 
fully to concur. We only think it is weakened by his assigning it too early a 
date—from A.D. 51 to 54. We agree more nearly with Olshausen in assign- 
ing it to A.D. 67. Or, if we suppose that John did not leave Judza till 
after the war, which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, was declared, and 
that he was sent to Patmos almost immediately on his arrival at Ephesus, 
then the date may be assigned to A.D. 68. This question of date, whether 
it was the earlier, before the war, or the later in the reign of Domitian, is of vital 
moment to the right interpretation of the Apocalypse. That it was written 
earlier than any of the Epistles, Dr. G. thinks he finds internal evidence 
from the Epistles themselves. 

He maintains that the first resurrection is spiritual and figurative, and is 
opposed.to the theory of the pre-millennial advent. But he holds to what is 
called the ‘‘ year-day principle,” that is, that in ‘‘the times and seasons of 
the prophecies,” ‘‘days denote years,” making the millennial period 360,000 
years, or, with the intercalations, 365,250. Joseph Mede, we believe, was 
the author of this theory ; and it seems to us to have no such foundation in 
the Scriptures as to justify the interpretation of the prophetic days as mean- 
ing so many years, and to have led to many fatuous interpretations, and in 
some instances to wild fanaticism, as in the case of the Millerites, so recently 
as in 1842 and 1843. 
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Dr. Glasgow heads one of the sections of his Pro/egomtena thus, “ Fohn 
banished from Rome, A.D. 50.” We turned to the section with great in- 
terest, for it was new to us that John was ever supposed to have been at Rome. 
No historical evidence whatever ‘is cited that the Apostle was ever in that 
city. The author simply says, that on the martyrdom of his brother James, 
John, forced to flee from Herod, ‘‘would naturally betake himself to Rome, 
to appeal, as Paul afterwards did, to Czesar.” It is a noteworthy fact that 
both Peter and John disappear from the history in the Acts of the Apostles 
after the martyrdom of James, which was accompanied with an attempt, on 
the part of Herod, ‘‘to take Peter also.” It seems far more probable to us, 
that John, instead of fleeing to Rome at this time, accompanied Peter into 
the Provinces of the Parthian empire, and to the regions east of the Euphrates, 
and there prosccuted his Apostolic labors. As far back as the time of Augus- 
tine, A.D. 398, the First Epistle of John was known as the Epistle to the 
Parthians. Augustine quotes, 1 Johniii. 2, thus, Quod dictum estab Foanne 
in Epistola ad Parthos (Quest. Evang. iii. 9). If John wrote to the Par- 
thians, it becomes more than probable he had resided among them. 

The book is very able, and is well worthy the study of those who are seek- 
ing to know the meaning of the word of God. One thing is clear, that the 
General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church have a very competent 
Professor in Dr. Glasgow. ; 

Saints and Sinners of the Bible. MRS. JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. Zieg- 
ler & McCardy: Phila., Pa., &c., &c. Mrs. McNair Wright holds a facile 
and fruitful pen. In her former works, principally, we believe, books for 
Sabbath-schools, she has made her name familiar to a wide circle of readers, 
and won for herself reputation. 

This new product of her pen consists of a series of Monographs, on some of 
the leading characters of the Old and New Testaments; and in it she ably vin- 
dicates for herself a place in a higher, or at least more difficult, field of author- 
ship. Portraiture of character demands high gifts, knowledge of the country 
and times jn which the subject of it flourished,—a knowledge of details of the 
particular history involved, and sound judgment. This is especially so in 
respect to scriptural characters, as truth to the inspired record is involved, 
and fancy can have play only within these prescribed and defined limits. 
When we say that Mrs. W. has succeeded in this difficult part of her under- 
taking, it is high praise. 

The book bears evidence of historical, geographical and critical , research, 
not pedantically paraded, but gracefully interwoven with a flowing narrative. 
The volume is not merely an attempt to cast the Biblical history into some 
other form of speech, but to cluster about it its correlated facts and incidents 
of time, place and influence. This feature is the more important as it is ex- 
pressly intended for the use of those who cannot consult libraries, and have 
no opportunity for extended studies. 

It would be too much to expect to find, in sketches of this character, an 
equal degree of merit; and it is easy to discover that the mind of the author- 
ess found some of her themes more congenial or attractive than others. In 
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those which connect themselves with Egypt and Babylon, she exhibits a fair 
knowledge of the archzeology of those ancient, powerful empires, and of the 
results of the recent explorations in the lands in which they flourished. We 
would specify the II. andthe XXV., Enoch and John the Baptist, as among 
the most successful of the portraits contained in the volume. 

Her style is vigorous and graphic, exceedingly lively, and not unfrequently 
marked with a vein of humor and sarcasm. Thus, in the *‘ II. ENOCH,” 
having placed God at the head of the human race, she says: ‘‘If in all time, 
since the first singing of the morning stars, there had been no need of this 
clear statement whence we came, such need has been fully developed in this 
nineteenth century, by those gross philosophers, who, throwing aside the 
glorious prestige of our likeness to paternity in the Highest, proclaim 
man the development of Simiadz; as if he who hung worlds in space, and 
with delicate design wrought the lilies of the field, and the wonders of the 
butterfly’s existence, when he came to crown creation, to set in the midst of 
his work some one to apprehend and grow by it, could do no better than de- 
tail an ape!” p. 47. 


The Revision of the English Version of the New Testament. By J. B. 
LIGHTFOOT, D.D.; ARCHBISHOP R. C. TRENCH; C. J. ELLIcoTT, D.D. 
With an introduction by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. The three ablest treatises published in England, in connection 
with the question of the revision of the New Testament, are reproduced in 
this compact volume. They present the case very fairly and fully; and the 
objections urged against revision are canvassed with candor and sound judg- 
ment. The principles, too, on which the revision should be conducted are 
well stated and guarded. All of the writers are members of the Committee 
on Revision; and the work, so far as it has proceeded, has doubtless been 
conducted on these principles. Dr. Schaff, in a learned and valuable intre- 
duction, gives the history of this movement from its inception; copious ex- 
amples of errors and improvements, and important suggestions as to the 
prosecution of the work. The American co-operating committee is univer- 
sally conceded to be probably as good a selection as could be made. The 
members of it have the confidence of the churches they represent. It is made 
up in the only way it could be in this country, not by ecclesiastical action, nor 
by assigning the lead to any one denomination, but of scholars who represent 
all the leading branches of the church. Some years will pass before the re- 
sults cam be made public; and alonger time must elapse ere any change 
can be introduced into public church services. The work must make its way 
on its own merits. But we can afford to be patient in so great an undertaking. 


The Bible (Speaker's) Commentary ; with Notes and a Revision of the 
Translation by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by 
F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. II., Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1, 2 
Samuel, 1 Kings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $5. The com- 
mentary on Joshua is by Rev. J. E. Espin; that on Judges, Ruth, and the 
books of Samuel is by Bishop Arthur Hervey; that on Kings by Professor 
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George Rawlinson, Oxford, the eminent historian of the ‘‘ Five Great Monar- 
chies of the East.” Questions arising during the progress of the work are 
submitted to the Archbishop of York (Thomson), and to the Regius Professor 
of Divinity of Oxford and Cambridge. The general execution of the work is 
scholarly; its spirit is candid. The tone of the commentary is conservative, 
but not blindly so. Difficulties are not denied, but fairly weighed. Con- 
sidering the necessary limits and the objects of the work, its execution must 
be considered satisfactory. All extraneous matter, even in the way of prac- 
tical reflections, is carefully excluded. It is conceded that Joshua could not 
have been the author of the book that bears his name, though some of its 
materials were doubtless derived from him. Professor Rawlinson puts the 
compilation of the Kings as low down as the Babylonian Captivity ; and the 
final form in which Judges and Samuel come to us, it is said, is brought 
down to about the same period. It is not denied that there are certain his- 
torical and chronological difficulties, which we have not now the means of 
completely explaining. At the same time the general character and _trust- 
worthiness of the books, as containing the record of a divine revelation, are 
fully and sufficiently set forth. 


Notes on References and Quotations in the New Testament Scriptures 
from the Old Testament. By Mrs. MACHLANAHAN, of Machlanahan, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

The authoress has before given to the public Notes on the Unfulfilled Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, and on the Book of Revelation. The present volume is 
also in a prophetic vein, tracing the fulfilment of the Old Testament passages 
referred to in the New. The book isa convenience in thus bringing into 
juxtaposition the passages in both Testaments, which are mutually implicated, 
or appear so to the writer. She belongs to the Second, or rather pre-millen- 
nial, Advent School, and her Notes constantly betray her leanings in this 
respect. She accounts for the non-fulfilment of events, which, on this theory, 
Christ and his Apostles represented as imminent in their day, by the hypo- 
thesis that the period of the dispersion of the Jews among the Gentiles con- 
stitutes a ‘‘ Gap ” which they left out of account in their writings. The book 
is beautifully printed, is thoroughly devout, and may be consulted with profit 
by those who dissent from its peculiar views. 


A Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By the Rev. ROBERT JAMIESON, D.D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Rev. A. R. FausseT, A.M., St. Cuthbert’s, York, England; and the 
Rev. DAVID BROWN, D.D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen, Scotland. S. 
S. Scranton & Co.: New York, Philadelphia, Hartford, Cincinnati. 1873. 

As the unequalled number of commentaries on the Bible now brought forth, 
is among the favorable indications of the time, which imply increasing refer- 
ence to it as the supreme and sufficient standard of faith and morals, so that now 
before us has a unique excellence which adapts it to wide circulation, especi- 
ally among Presbyterians. It is precisely what its title-page professes, “‘criti- 
cal and explanatory” of the Old and New Testaments—neither more nor less. 
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In this it gives the ripe results of the latest and best scholarship. We have 
whatever light modern German criticism can cast on the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, without the rationalistic twisting and perversion of those facts with which 
so much of that criticism is saturated. The exposition, as a whole, is schol- 
arly and true, orthodox and evangelical. An amount of matter which usual- 
ly would fill several volumes, is here ingeniously and successfully packed into 
one of about the size, and type, and convenience for handling, of Webster’s 
or Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. The printing, papery binding, and 
whole mechanical execution are fine. It is also enriched by several maps of 
places or routes specially signalized in Scripture, and by a very large number 
of good pictorial illustrations of biblical objects. 


The Historic Origin of the Bible; A Hand-book of Principal Facts from 
the best recent Authorities, German and Englishh By EDWARD CONE 
BISSELL, A.M.; with an Introduction by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

This book reached us at the last moment, too late for searching examin- 
ation. But the table of contents, the strong imprimatur of Dr. Hitchcock, 
and a hurried glance over its pages, convince us that it is a very scholarly 
book, of decided value and interest, not only for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, but for intelligent Christians. It begins with several chapters on the 
Authorized and preceding English Versions of the Bible. It then takes up 
the canon of the New Testament, its ancient versions and printed text, the 
history of its several books, with the evidences of their genuineness and 
authenticity. It next applies the same process to the Old Testament and its 
several books. It ends with an Appendix on the Apocrypha, and Opinions 
on Revision, and with indices of contents which greatly add to its value. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Four Phases of Morals, Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism. 


. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, F.R.S.S., Professor of Greek in the University of 


Edinburgh. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The Greek learning and culture of 
Prof. Blackie, familiarity with the principal British authors and schools in 
philosophy from Locke downward, a considerable aptitude and taste for philo- 
sophical and especially ethical inquiries, joined to unusual affluence of diction 
and vivacity of style, which sometimes tempt him to redundancy and extrav- 
agance, are his principal qualifications for the work he has here undertaken. 
He has used them to good purpose, and produced a treatise quite unique in 
its combination of the abstract and the concrete, the philosophic and the pop- 
ular,—we were about to say, the grave and the gay. But we rather mean, 
that, while it abounds in matter worth the attention of thinkers, and the vo- 
taries of metaphysical and ethical scienée, it is also as lively and readable as 
much of the so-called light literature. The author is many-sided, and pre- 
sents the mingled charms of biography, history, theoretical and practical 
ethics, with abundance of literary, political, moral, and religious reflections, 
not in any crude or heterogenous mixture, but in a continuous flow of graceful 
and animated composition. Nowhere can a more intelligible and interesting 
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account of the lives, times, characters and philosophies of Socrates and Aris- 
totle be found for average readers and students. The chapter on Modern 
Utilitarianism, tracing it to its spring-head in Locke’s sensuous philosophy, 
and down through Hartley, Hume, Paley, Bentham, Mill, and Bain, with the 
brief sketches and characterizations of these authors and their systems, is well 
fitted to acquaint the reader with some aspects of the subject not elsewhere 
easily reached. 

While he has.done ample justice to Socrates’ life, character, doctrine and 
method, as these are exhibited by Xenophon and Plato, and the same with 
Aristotle as shown in his writings and their effects, he has, we think, failed to 
perceive and note the one defect which mars their, and all other, attempts to 
define virtue, or the quality of right, by analyzing it into elements, other, sim- 
pler, better than itself. All essential or logical definition, of necessity, re- 
resolves the definitum into at least two elements, a genus and specific differ- 
ence. Hence it has long been recognized, that simple ideas are incapable of 
such definition. They may in a loose sense be defined, i. e. indicated by 
synonomous terms or descriptive phrases, but they cannot be logically defined 
by resolution into simpler elements. All attempts to define them are inade- 
quate which do not bring into the definition the very thing to be defined; 
which is defining it by itself, i.e. in a circle or not at all. This appears from 
Socrates’ definition of it as conformity to truth, which has been adopted by 
Wollaston and others since, and is certainly one of the most unexceptionable 
of all definitions of it. But it is nevertheless too broad. All virtue is con- 
formity to truth. But if this were a good definition, the simple converse 
would be true. All conformity to truth is virtue. But conformity to mathe- 
matical or physical or esthetic truth is not necessarily virtue. Only conformity 
to mora/ truth has this character. Virtue then is conformity to mora/ truth, 
i. e. we bring into the definition the very thing to be defined. 

So of Aristotle’s definition of virtue as that which is a mean between extremes 
in character or conduct. What areextremes? Ofcourse only moral extremes 
are meant. But how does it appear what are moral extremes? The moral 
standard must first be given, in order to determine what are extremes, and 
what is a mean in things moral. Doubtless all right action shuns extremes. 
But not all avoidance of any sort of extremes is virtue. 

So of resolving virtue into conformity to the fitness of things, it is to no 
purpose until we limit it to moral fitness. 

So of Utilitarianism. It defines virtue to be the means of happiness. But 
when it is objected that the wickedest men desire happiness, and seek pleas- 
ure in their conduct, we are at once reminded that it is not mere pleasure or 
happiness that must be sought, but ‘‘ holy happiness or blessedness.” So the 
moral standard must be brought in to determine the kind of pleasure. Even 
of J. S. Mill, says Prof. Blackie (p. 343), ‘‘departing from the original idea of 
his school, that pleasure is the only good, and that pleasures differ from one 
another only in intensity, he interpolates into the general idea of quantity, 
the discriminating element of quality.” 

Still, we do not see that our author has hit the differential feature of 
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Utilitarianism, in naming it ‘‘ Externalism ” (p. 286), on the general ground 
that its advocates represent it as appealing to an ‘‘ external standard,” viz., 
quantum of happiness, instead ofan ‘‘ inward conviction,” an ‘‘ unreasoning 
sentiment or feeling.” Hence our author would discard the term Utilitarian- 
ism, and substitute Externalism as the true designation of the scheme. But 
we think without reason: 1. Because utility expresses the property of being 
good, not intrinsically, but merely as means to some ulterior good. This is 
precisely what this scheme makes virtue, 7. ¢., a mere means: of happiness, 
either to theagent exclusively (Epicureanism), or to the sentient universe, the 
agent himself included. 2. Because the counter-doctrine, which we deem 
true, that virtue is a good intrinsically, and the highest good, makes it a 
standard as truly objective and external to the agent, and independent of his 
unreasoning sentiments or subjective states, as the happiness scheme. 3. The 
only sense in which ‘‘Externalism” is a mark of Utilitarianism is, that it 
makes virtue good only as it is ameans to another good, ex/erna/ to itself, viz., 
happiness. 

In the author’s estimate of Christianity, as a phase of morals, he indicates 
a belief in it which is more than rationalistic, while he makes no secret of his 
contempt for the federal theology, and is sometimes anything but complimen- 
tary to the orthodox and the evangelicals. He is still more unsparing of 
ritualists. Nevertheless he recognizes the mighty special forces which Christ- 
ianity employs for the moral purification of men, in making immortality and 
eternal retributions a certainty, in the deep views of the abominable nature of 
sin it presents, all the more so as seen in the light of the atonement; in the 
repentance, humility, purification, self-denial without self-immolation or 
asceticism, the courage, patience and fortitude it enjoins, in the hope it in- 
spires, and the helps it affords. Yet these aids of the atonement in promoting 
our deliverance from the power of sin, by delivering us from its curse, and of 
the spirit helping our infirmities by inward purification, are less distinctly ar- 
ticulated and emphasized than we could wish. The nearest approach to a 
true evangelical insight on this subject which we have detected, is on p. 227, 
where he says: ‘‘in that broad practical aspect in which it (the doctrine of 
atonement) was originally presented to the world, before men begun to turn 
a fervid faith into a curious theology, there can be no doubt that it operated 
most beneficially in intensifying that hatred of sin which is the mother of all 
holiness, and in enabling many a guilt-laden soul to start in the career of a 
regenerate life with a comfortable lightness and an unfettered speed, which 
from no other source could have flowed so readily.” 

Without endorsing all the contents of the book, therefore, we cordially re- 
commend it as well worth reading and studying, by those interested on the 
great subjects of which it treats. 


Christian Ethics. By DR. ADOLPH WUTTKE, late Professor of Theology 
at Halle; with a Special Preface by Dr. Riehm, Editor of the ‘* Studien und 
Kritiken.” Translated by JoHN P. LacRorx. New York: Nelson & Phil- 
lips. The thanks of English speaking students of philosophy, and particu- 
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larly of ethics, are due to the translator, who has made these two sterling vol- 
umes accessible to them,—the first being a History of Ethics, the second a 
treatise on Pure Ethics. Another volume on Applied or Practical Ethics 
would complete the series, and conform to the accepted way of treating the 
sciences generally after a threefold method,—the speculative, the historical, 
and the practical. Although it were easy to note points of dissent from the 
author, yet, as a whole, we think he has done his work, in both pure and his- 
torical ethics, in a masterly manner, and made a positive contribution to the 
literature of the subject. While the work is thoroughly German in exhaustive 
learning and speculative power, it is more compact, clear and intelligible than 
the mass of their treatises. Above all it is grounded in Christianity, and de- 
velops ethical science from a Christian stand-point. The author is an earnest 
evangelical Lutheran. We have been particularly pleased and profited with 
his analysis of Romish and Protestant Ethics, and with the satisfactory way in 
which he traces the current of modern ethical philosophy in Britain and on 
the continent. As he begins at the head-springs of ethical thinking in 
Spinoza, Kant, Bacon, Locke, Hume, he follows the streams of opinion flow- 
ing from them in their ongoings, their tributaries, and meanderings, till the 
one evaporates in idealistic pantheism and fatalism, and the other is lost in 
the mire of sensism and the dirt-philosophy. 

The translator, although at times, for the sake of exactness, adhering full 
closely to the German idiom, has, on the whole, rendered it into good English, 


The Theory of Practice in Ethical Enquiry. In two books. By SHap- 
WoRTH H. HopGsoN. 2 vols. London: Longmans. The author of these 
solid and elaborate volumes had already become known to some extent, in 
philosophy, by a publication entitled, ‘‘ Time and Space; a Metaphysical 
Essay.”” ‘The present work interlocks more or less with that, of which it is in 
part a continuation or completion. As theoretical ethics have mainly to do 
with psychology and metaphysics, the first volume is chiefly devoted to these 
subjects, as forming a basis for ethical science. And since we have in these 
days a school of physiological psychologists, Mr. Hodgson does not overlook 
this side of the subject, but gives attention to nerves and nerve-centres at 
their points of relationship to mental phenomena. After indicating the 
Nature and Method of Ethics, he proceeds to an analysis and classification of 
feelings, under the heads of the Senses and Sensations, the Emotions, Direct, 
Reflective, and Imaginative, and these in combination with those intellectual 
and other formative influences, which give rise to distinctive types of character. 

The second volume comes more into the practical region, although ina 
highly philosophic method. Touching a little upon volition, it passes through 
the Logic of Ethic, of Politic, and of the Practical Sciences, and Arts of Ac- 
tion. Under the latter head he deals most largely with the arts pertaining to 
languages, with Political Economy and History, ending with a chapter on the 
‘* Relativity of Existence,” in which he maintains ‘‘the equation of possible 
knowledge and possible existence.” If by this he meant possible human 
knowledge, and that this is the measure of possible existence, we decidedly 
demur to the doctrine. 
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Our chief interest, however, in a treatise on Ethics, is to find its fundamental 
principle in respect to the criterion or nature of virtue. He discards Utili- 
tarianism, Eudemonism, Epicureanism, in all their forms. We quite agree 
with him that the following passage from Dr. Newman is an admirable state- 
ment of the truth: ‘‘In the Gospel kingdom is evinced a remarkable law of 
ethics, which is well known to all who have given their minds to the subject. 
All virtue and goodness tend to make men powerful in this world; but they 
who aim at the power have not the virtue. Again, virtue is its own reward, 
and brings with it the truest and highest pleasures; but they who cultivate it 
for the pleasure-sake are selfish, not religious, and will never gain the pleas- 
ure, because they never can have the virtue.” He justly maintains, too, 
that mere will, even an Infinite will, is a binding standard of duty only as it 
is itself conformed to perfect and immutable rectitude. 

His treatment of the Logic of Politics roots government in man’s social 
nature, out of which it spontaneously grows, and he makes its true ideal a 
conformity to ethical standards. It should never enjoin what is morally 
wrong. It should do and encourage what is morally right. Itshould repress 
injustice and crime by due penalties. It should make progress by eliminat- 
ing all moral obliquities from its constitution, legislation, and the administra- 
tion of its laws. 

Although not free from defective and erroneous statements, this work has 
decided value in the learning, the reasonings, and fresh contributions to 
Ethics and related sciences, which it contains. 

The author’s underlying metaphysical theory is given in his previous work 
on “‘ Time and Space,” 1865, reviewed by Prof. G. S. Morris in the Am. 
Presb. Review, 1867. It is an attempt to construct empiricism (or, to exalt 
it into a metaphysics), denying or ignoring the absolute, and yet with a pro- 
fession of theism. See also, Hodgson’s Essay on the Future of Metaphysics, 
in the October number (1872) of the Contemporary Review, referred to under 
another head. 


The Science of Spiritual Life. By Rev. JOHN COOPER. Melbourne: 
George Robertson. 1866. 


The Truth in its own Light. By REV. JOHN COOPER. Melbourne: 
George Robertson. 1872. 

There are big-headed men in these distant colonies of Great Britain just as 
there are in our own Western States. It isa great mistake to suppose that 
we do not need ministers of power to labor in our new countries. We are 
glad to find that the Church, the Presbyterian Church, has such a minister 
in Australia, in the author of the two books before us. Both works are written 
in a clear and vigorous style and display great intellectual ability. The first 
is avolume of discourses in which he treats of such subjects as ‘‘Man, a 
Religious Being, in an irreligious effort and a helpless condition,” ‘‘ Truth 
in its Higher Manifestation,” ‘‘ The Primary Law of Perception, or the Con- 
ditioned of Human Belief,” “‘ Principles of the Divine Administration,” ‘“ Re- 
conciliation,” ‘* Union of the Human with the Divine,” and he treats every 
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one of these profound subjects, always in an independent often in an original 
manner and spirit. The other is a goodly volume on the evidences of 
Christianity. His arguments are drawn from the inner nature of man. They 
will not be understood by those who derive their cavils from the speculations 
of Darwin, Huxley aad Spencer, who are not unknown at the diggings of 
Australia and California. The only fault that we can discover in the work is 
that it is drawn too exclusively from the depths of his own consciousness, and 
has too little bearing on the living world around him. But it will be relished 
and profoundly appreciated by thinking and earnest minds. J. McC, 


Pater Mundi, Second Series, by Dr. E. F. BURR, author of ‘Ecce 
Colum” and ‘‘Ad Fidem,” is an able exposure of the Doctrine of Evolution, 
containing the substance of Lectures delivered in various Colleges end Theo- 
logical Seminaries, published by Noyes, Holmes & Co. It has reached us 
just at the hour of going to press, and too late for any critical examination. 
A cursory glance, however, detects the masterly and brilliant handling of this 
theme, which, on related topics, has already lifted him to an enviable distinc- 
tion, in exposing the shallowness of recent scientific skepticism. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Reformation. By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in Yale College. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The greatest 
revolution which the world has seen, since the Christianization of the Roman 
Empire, is the Reformation. Meaning by that word what all understand it 
to mean, when used without any qualifying terms, the Reformation was the 
crisis in a movement of mind, which had been slowly progressing, by various 
channels, for three hundred years, and now, after the lapse of three hundred 
more, is still advancing in the direction of its proper maturity. There isa 
grandeur in its proportions. Over and above its work in religion, it changed 
the politics of Europe; it introduced new ideas touching the relations of 
church and state, touching the relations of the individual man to both, and 
touching the rights of man as man, which are working still towards an em- 
bodiment in practice, which our age believes in. It occasioned long con- 
tinued wars, but has conquered a freedom and a charity of sentiment, in gen- 
eral society unprecedented. And it has vindicated a breadth of range for 
literature and science which is entirely its own. And these benefits are not 
all confined to one side of the controversy. 

The Reformation has accordingly employed the pens of a host of historians 
in the treatment of its details, in different lands. One brief and easily com- 
mandable view of the whole was a need too obvious not to call forth more 
than one attempt to supply it.. Among such works this of Prof. Fisher is 
positively the best we have seen. It is symmetrical in plan, takes a broad 
view of the causes operating in the church and in the world, creating a de- 
mand for reformation, brings out clearly and in their proper proportions the 
principal events and personages in the various countries concerned in the 
movement, and follows the effects down to the times at which, in different 
quarters, they were constituted permanent. Three chapters on Protestant 
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Theology, on the constitution and civil relations of the Protestant churches, 
and the relation of Protestantism to culture, close the work, which, although 
covering so vast a field, is admirably proportioned and complete. 

To compress so much history within the small space of one moderate-sized 
volume, which is at the same time graceful in diction and entertaining to 
read, is no common achievement. For the book is not a compend, but a liv- 
ing work, animated with a consistent spirit of critical fairness and warmth of 
interest. Yet there are a few strange oversights in it; such as that Edward 
VI. of England is said to have succeeded his sister Mary, and the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambrésis is assigned to a date nearly a month after the death of the 
King who made it: matters too plain to be referred to anything but over- 
sight. 

Upon the whole it is such a book as may be cordially recommended to per- 
sons who, without much time for reading, wish to obtain a clear view of the 
whole Reformation movement, brief, just and entertaining. 


History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament. Translated 
from the German of E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. & T, 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. This second volume 
completes the work of Dr. Hengstenberg, of the general character of which 
we have already given some account. It comes down to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, though the last part is very imperfectly treated. It cannot be re- 
garded as one of the author’s more elaborate works; it is in fact published 
from lectures, written for the most part many years since, and the editors and 
translator have added almost nothing to it; so that the later literature is in- 
complete, and recent questions are not noticed. The translator, Rev. W. B. 
Pope, prefixes an account of the Life and Writings of Hengstenberg, giving 
in general a just view of his position, works and influence. It is an interesting 
essay. His early struggles and his later conflicts, his tenacity of purpose and 
iron industry, in the midst of harassing bodily disease, his manly and tren- 
chant defense of what he believed in, without respect of persons, are well de- 
scribed. With all his merits as an interpreter, Hengstenberg was deficient 
as a systematic theologian. In his very last years, he assailed and perverted 
the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith—representing this faith asa 
matter of degrees. But his services against the rationalistic assaults, especially 
on the Old Testament, have a permanent value. His exposition of the New 
Testament, however, especially of the writings of John, are generally conceded 
to be too much colored by his Old Testament studies. 

From Carlton and Lanahan we have reeeived BISHOP JANES’ Character 
and Career of Francis Asbury, which is all the more valuable as it is mostly 
made up of selections from his journal, and largely makes Asbury his own 
biographer. This is especially important as furnishing us with authentic 
memoranda of the first extended planting and upspring of Methodism in this 
country, and a transparent view of the real spirit and aims of its founder. 


The New Life Dawning and other Discourses of the late Dr. Nadal, 
Professor of Historical Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Edited 
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with a Memoir, by Prof. HENRY A. BUTTZ of the same seminary, and an 
Introduction by Bishop Foster, is also received- from the same publishers. 
It is only necessary to glance at these discourses and the Memoir which pre- 
cedes them, to see that, as in the death of Dr. McClintock of the same Sem- 
inary, not only the Methodist Church, but the whole Church, suffered a great 
loss in the death of Dr. Nadal. The sermons are of the kind that will bear 
not only to be heard but read. The Memoir is an unaffected, glowing, but 
merited tribute from an admiring and loving pupil and junior co-professor. 


Fohannes Huss und Konig Sigmund. Von Dr. WILHELM BERGER, Augs- 

burg, 1871, pp. 239. In this volume we have a new presentation of the re- 
‘lations of John Huss to Sigismund, and of course an elaborate investigation 

of the long mooted question of the proper scope and significance of the safe- 
conduct given by the Emperor to the reformer. The author defends Sigis- 
mund, although with some damaging concessions. He designedly passes 
over the question of Huss’ orthodoxy according to the standards of the church, 
remitting it to students of medizval theology. He admits the Christian de- 
votion, the heroic firmness and magnanimity of the reformer, but contends 
that Sigismund’s conduct must be judged by the standards of the age. Ac- 
cording to these he had no right to extend to those accused of heresy any 
protection which would shield them from judicial process or sentence. If it 
be assumed that the safe-conduct which he gave Huss implied such protec- 
tion, it would therefore of necessity be pronounced invaljd. But Dr. Berger 
is not disposed to admit that the safe-conduct was such as to bind the Em- 
peror to interfere with the process of the council or the execution of the sen- 
tence. He drags forward quite an array of different forms of safe-conduct 
given at dates anterior and subsequent to the Council of Constance, and seeks 
to make the impression that the safe-conduct given to Huss is to be regarded 
simply in the light of a passport, or something of that nature. 

He adduces, moreover, the views of preceding writers, who have justified 
the violation of the safe-conduct, on the ground that Huss had either violated 
its conditions, by preaching, reading mass, &c., in Constance, or by trying 
to make his escape, according to the unsubstantiated assertion of Richenthal. 
Indeed, the varied arguments of those who would defend the Emperor, are 
here presented or referred to, and the author has done his best to wipe off 
the stigma that for centuries has attached itself to the imperial fame. We 
may regard the volume as the most elaborate and carefully considered plea 
that has yet been made on the side which the author has espoused. 

Nevertheless, we cannot concede that he makes out his case. Plain men 
like the Bohemian nobles and knights regarded the violation of the safe-con- 
duct with unfeigned indignation, and they were certainly masters of all the 
facts which they needed to be competent judges. Tradition accepted their 
conclusions, and these were not without their weight when Charles V., at the 
Diet of Worms, declined to violate his promise to Luther. Besides, al- 
though Dr. Berger has availed himself of Palacky’s recently published 
Documenta, we do not observe that he has made any account of the argu- 
ments addressed by the King of Arragon to the Emperor, sho: y before the 
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execution of Huss, (See Appendix to Gillett’s last edition of Life and Times 
of John Huss), in which he comes out boldly in asserting that faith need not 
be kept with heretics, using arguments which would have been pointless if 
the safe-conduct was not more than Dr. Berger represents. We can have 
no reasonable doubt, in view of all the circumstances, that the Emperor 
quieted his conscience—if it had any need of the sophistical narcotic—by the 
persuasion that faith was not to be kept with heretics. 

As to the ground on which it is asserted that the grant of a safe-conduct 
exceeded the limits of imperial authority, and, in the face of the conceded ju- 
dicial rights of the Council, and was thereupon tried, it is enough to say that 
the Emperor throughout, in convoking the council, and exercising over it, as 
well as the Pope, at times aquite effective control, exceeded the powers which 
legitimately belonged to him according to the orthodox ecclesiastical theory 
of his time. Having assumed such power, he can find no valid excuse in the 
inconvenience of its exercise, although that inconvenience was sometimes so 
manifest that with an ill-natured submission, which he could not always con- 
ceal, he yielded to the demands of the Council. On the whole, we regard 
this special plea of Dr. Berger as more plausible than solid, and we appre- 
hend that if the same diligence which he has shown had been employed on 
the other side, very little doubt could remain that the safe conduct granted to 
Huss bound the Emperor to do more than Dr. Berger admits he might have 
done—defer at least his execution—or that the justification of his course was 
grounded in the Emperor’s mind on the assumption that faith need not be 
kept with heretics. F. H. G. 


Konig Sigmund und die Reichskriege gegen die Hussiten bis zum Ausgang 
des dritten Kreuzzugs. Von DR. FRIEDRICH VON BEZOLD, Minchen, 1872. 
pp. 155. In his introduction the author gives a valuable synopsis or critical 
notice of the various authorities for the period and events of which he writes. 
His narrative is devoted to the varying fortunes of the conflict between the 
Emperor and the Bohemians, up to the close of third crusade, or a few months 
anterior to the death of Zisco in 1423. There is very little reference made to 
theological questions, and the attention of the reader is divided between the 
internal dissentions of the empire and the imperial electors on one side, and 
the varying fortunes of the Bohemian war on the other. The narrative is 
quite concise and rapid in its view of events, and omits much that had a ma- 
terial bearing on the issue of the conflict. The author has evidently consulted 
a wide range of authorities, and has arrived at an impartial presentation of the 
results at which he has reached. 


The Student’s Constitutional History of England. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the death of George 
If. By HENRY HALLAM, D.D., F. R. A. S. Incorporating the Author’s Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the use of students. By William 
Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. New York: Harper & Bros., pp. 747. This edi- 
tion of Hallam forms a volume of the well known Harpers’ Student’s Series, 
which has been found so useful. The work is retrenched by the omission of 
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notes and some abbreviations. But all is retained which is needful for the 
student’s use. The Petition of Rights and the Bill of Rights, of which 
Mr. Hallam gives only an abstract, are printed in full. 


Forty Years at Raritan. Eight Memorial Sermons, with Notes for a His- 
tory of the Reformed Dutch Churches in Somerset County, N. J. By As- 
RAHAM MESSLER, LL.D., Pastor of the Church at Raritan. New York: 
A. A. Lloyd. Dr. Messler has here worthily performed a work, which all, 
honored with so long a pastorate over the same congregation, ought in some 
form to do, both for the instruction and entertainment of those now living, 
and in the interest of general and ecclesiastical history hereafter. Many of 
the facts here indelibly recorded would otherwise have sunk into utter ob- 
livion. We read with interest the annals of this section of Reformed churches, 
many of which we have been accustomed to consider among model specimens 
of well organized and prosperous rural congregations. Many of their emi- 
nent ministers were educated at Princeton College ; and their whole history, 
doctrinal and practical, evinces a close sympathy with the vicissitudes of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


. Santo Domingo, Past and Present; with a Glance at Hayti. By SAMUEL 
HAZARD. New York: Harpers. The real earthly paradise (physically 
speaking) has, it seems, at last been discovered: ‘‘It is safe to say,” says Mr. 
Hazard, ‘‘ probably no extent of territory, the world over, contains within it- 
self, under proper auspices, so many elements of prosperity, worldly success, 
and happiness, as the Island of San Domingo.” ‘‘ Under proper auspices,” 
—for the present inhabitants are lazy, ignorant, given to quarrelling, and do not 
know how to raise tobacco, build railroads, and make money fast enough. 
Consequently it is best for them to be annexed to New York—perhaps on the 
way to Washington. And then, ‘‘ happiness” will come. 

Mr. Hazard’s book upon this gem of an island gives an interesting account 
of its history, from its discovery by Columbus, its wars, its present condition, 
its resources and capabilities, and its urgent claims upon our fostering care.. 
We can give it just what it needs, and it can give us in return fresh fruits, a 
capital naval station, an offset to Cuba, and a chance for quick and large re- 
turns for invested capital. It is a fascinating prospect. The volume, too,. 
is abundantly supplied with maps and illustrations, so that it is very different 
from the fanciful El Dorados in which our ancestors indulged. An enter- 
prising New York company has already got sure hold of the Bay of Samana,. 
with many adjacent privileges. To historians, tourists, invalids, merchants, 
ambitious young men, and politicians, this volume gives all necessary infor- 
mation, in a style which is entertaing, though sometimes rather careless. 


The Electra of Sophocles. By J. G. BRINCKLE. Philadelphia: John 
Campbell & Son, pp. 92. This is a successful attempt to render the original 
more exactly both asto words and metre. Most of the versions take too much 
liberty with the text, and especially fail in giving an impression of the lyrical 
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variety of the Greek verse. This translation, while more literal, also reads 
smoothly and harmoniously in English. The book is brought out in very 
good style. 


Fournalism in the United States from 1690 to 1872. By FREDERIC HuD- 
son. New York: Harper & Bros. pp. 789. Mr. Hudson, by his connection 
with the New York Herald, has had some special opportunities for acquiring 
a knowledge of the development of Journalism in this country. In this volume ° 
he brings together a mass of facts, derived from a great variety of sources to 
illustrate his subject. After a preliminary account of the first newspapers in 
the world, he begins with the curious narrative about Harris’ ‘‘ Publick Occur- 
rences in Boston,” No. 1, Thursday Sept. 25th, 1690, literally ‘‘a journal of 
a day,” from which copious extracts are made; and then notices Bradford’s 
London Gazette, New York, 1696, a reprint, of which only one number seems 
to have been issued. The Boston Mews Letter, begun by John Campbell in 
1704, April 24th, continued for 72 years. The Boston Gazette appeared Dec. 
21, 1719; and the next day the American Weekly Mercury, published by 
Andrew Bradford in Philadelphia. James Franklin started the Vew England 
Courant in Boston, Aug. 7th, 1721, which entered into a brisk fight with the 
News Letter. The first newspaper in New York was the Mew York Gazette, 
Oct. 1725, by Wm. Bradford. Benj. Franklin started The Universal Instructor, | 
in Philadelphia, in 1728; in 1729, its name was changed to Pennsylvania 
Gazette; and Franklin was its manager till 1765; it was merged into the 
North American in 1845. 

The beginnings and progress of the religious newspaper press and the 
question of priority between Willis, Morse and John Andrews, are fairly no- 
ticed. The accounts about the great modern newspapers, such as the Herald, 
Tribune, Times, etc., are full and interesting. A large mass of material, not 
always carefully arranged, is collected. Something, perhaps, of the news- 
paper style of writing and statement adhere to thenarrative. Many eminent 
names are passed over slightly. The work as a whole is of decided value and 
interest. The Press has, however, hardly become, what the motto of the 
book defines it to be, ‘“‘the Argus of the World, the Ear-Gallery of the 
Globe, the Reporter of the Universe.” This volume itself is an illustration 
that it is hardly accurate and methodical enough for that. The accounts of 
the religious journals might easily have been made more complete. 


The Ocean, Atmosphere and Life, being the Second Series of a Descrip- 
tive History of the Life of the Globe. By ELISEE RECLUS, author of ‘‘ The 
Earth,” &c. Illustrated with two hundred and fifty Maps or Figures, and 
twenty-seven Maps printed in colors. Harper & Brothers. 

A great work, almost encyclopedial on a great subject, having the advan- 
tage of being at once scientific and popular. It leaves little to be said about 
the seas, their currents, tides, and shores; the phenomena of the atmosphere, 
and all ascertained principles of meteorology, as they respect air, winds, hur- 
ricanes, whirlwinds, clouds, rains, thunder-storms, magnetic currents, cli- 
mates. It passes from seas to lands once covered by seas, to the flora and 
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fauna of the globe, culminating in the earth and man, and their reciprocal 
action upon each other. His treatment of the industrial agencies of man 
in the reclamation of the earth from barrenness, and the increase of its pro- 
ductiveness, and of the aid which it thus renders to man in making his labor 
effective, gives important lessons in political economy. All around it is a 
book as valuable as it is massive. 

The Romance of the Harem. By Mrs. ANNA H. LEONOWENS, Author of 
‘The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” Illustrated. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. The remarkable experiences of Mrs. Leonowens at the 
Court of Siam are related -with simplicity and in an attractive style. The 
secrets of an Oriental Harem are exposed with fidelity; and they reveal won- 
derful incidents of passion and intrigue, of treachery and cruelty, and also of 
heroic love and martyr-like endurance under most inhuman tortures. The 
book is full of matters of painful and tragical interest; as in the narratives 
about Tuptim, the Tragedy of the Harem; the Favorite of the Harem; the 
Heroism of a Child; Witchcraft in Siam, etc. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and generally very good; many of them are from photographs. No re- 
cent book gives so vivid a description of the interior life, customs, forms and 
usages of an Oriental Court; of the degradation of women and the tyranny 
of man. The author had unusual opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the facts she records. 

Backlog Studies. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With twenty-one 
illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Boston: Osgood & Co. Though this 
beautifully illustrated volume is hardly equal to the previous works of the au- 
thor, yet it shows the same subtle humor and satirical vein, united with a fine 
descriptive talent. Mandeville’s ‘‘ New Vision of Sin” is, to say the least, a 
burlesque, with a sharp accent of irreverence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

At His Gates. A Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Carlingford,” etc. With thirty-one Illustrations. Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. begin a series of Popular Novels with this work, which is one of the most 
interesting of the author’s productions, somewhat prolix at times, but full of 
complicated incidents. , 

Robin Gray. A Novel. By CHARLES GIBBON, author of ‘‘ For the King,” 
etc. No. 389 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. A tale of absorbing in- 
terest, told with simplicity and power. 

The Harpers also publish a cheaper edition of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Middle- 
march,” which is universally recognized as a work of rare genius—the most 
perfect picture ever drawn of English provincial life. The same publishers 
have brought out Dickens’ ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” in their convenient quarto 
edition of the author’s works. 

The Brook and Other Poems. By WILLIAM B. WRIGHT. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. This volume of poems, by a new author, has been welcomed 
with rare cordiality, on account of its great merits. It is seldom that a new 
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poet acquires at once so high a reputation, in this case so well deserved. The 
longest poem, The Brook, is remarkably ingenious and beautiful. 

An Only Sister. By Madame GuizoT DE WITT. With six Illustrations. 
Harper & Bros. A new volume of “ Books for Girls,” by the author of 
‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” written expressly for this Series, and not yet 
published in French—a true picture of the best French life. 

The Wandering Heir. A Novel. By CHARLES REID, author of ‘ Hard 
Cash,” etc. Illustrated. New York: Same publishers. 

The Strange Adventures of a Pheton. By WILLIAM BLACK. Same pub- 

lishers. 75 cents. 

Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses. By B. L. FARJEON, author of ‘‘ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” etc. Harpers. Price 35 cents. 

A Passion in Tatters. By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). Harp- 
ers. 75 cents. 

Music-Hall Sermons. By WILLIAM H. H. MurkaAY, Pastor of Park St. 
Church, Boston. Second Series. James R. Osgood & Co. 


Rhymes Atween-Times. By THOMAS MACKELLAN. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 

Twice Crowned; A Story of the Days of Queen Mary. By HARRIET B. 
MCKEEVER. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Heffelfinger. 

Year-Book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872. Edited by JOHN C. 
DRAPER, M.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. A volume 
prepared with a good deal of skill and care, and unusually well fitted for 
reference by a comprehensive index. 


The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. MEDHUKST, H. B. M. Consul, 
Shanghae. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. This is an ac- 
count of the manners and customs of China of a popular character. The 
author is abundantly fitted for his work. He gives in many respects a higher 
view than usual of the Chinese character. He favors strongly the importation 
of Chinese as laborers, especially in view of the trade combinations and 
strikes. 

The Presbyterian Board have issued an excellent devotional work by the 
Rev. GEORGE BORDEN, of Bombay, entitled, Love Revealed; Meditations 
on the Parting Words of Fesus with his Disciples in Chapters xiii. to xvii. 
inclusive of the Gospel by Fohn. 

Also an earnest and devout little volume by Rev. WILLIAM SCRIBNER, en- 
titled, Pray for your Children; or an Appeal to Parents to pray continually 
Sor the Welfare and Salvation of their children. 

Luther and the Bible, by T. STORK, D.D., is a small but charming volume 
from the Lutheran Board of Publication, in which the course of the great 
Reformer with regard to the Bible is depicted, and a concluding argument 
thence deduced for its use in schools. 


Martyrs to the Tract Cause; A Contribution to the History of the Refor- 
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mation; Tract writers, Tract distributers, Tract readers. By J. F. Hurst, 
D.D., is the title of an interesting little volume, published by Nelson & 
Phillips, from which those now engaged in tract service may learn that they 
are the successors of Christian heroes, by whose example they may be en- 
couraged and stimulated. 

Nelson & Phillips, of New York, have sent us the following educational 
works, for use in connection with normal, Sunday and common school teach- 
ing and studies. They are compact, clear and to the purpose. 

Normal Outline Series; Outline of Bible History. By J. F. Hurst, D.D. 


Normal Outline Series; Outlines of Christian Evidences. By JOSEPH 
ALDEN, D.D. 

We have also received the following on the same subject from Carlton & 
Lanahan. 

The Church School and its Officers. By J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

Sunday School Institutes and Normal Classes. By J. H. VINCENT, with 
an introduction by Alfred Taylor. 

Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. By Rev. G. RAWLINSON, 
A.M. 

Normal Outline Series; Outlining and Teaching. By JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D. 

Nelson & Phillips have also sent us the Science of Elocution, by Prof. S. 
S. HAMILL, of Illinois Wesleyan University, whose ability and success as 
teacher in this department are vouched for by President White of Cornell 
University and others of equal rank. 

Also the Land of Shadowing Wings, or the Empire of the Sea. By H. 
Loomis, being a series of Discourses delivered by him while Corresponding 
Secretary of the Seaman’s Friend Society, which are fresh and animated ex- 
hibitions of various aspects of their great theme. 

Also a little volume entitled, From Atheism to Christianity. By Rev. 
GEORGE P: PORTER, being the substance of a series of lectures, which in- 
dicate ‘‘ the line of thought taken by the author in his journey from Atheism 
to Christianity.” 

Also the Man with the Book, or the Bible among the People. By JOHN 
MATTHIAS WEYLLAND. An exceedingly interesting narrative of the methods 
and effects of Bible distribution and Christian effort among the neglected 
classes. 

OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Romanism the Enemy of Civil Liberty. By the Rev. DAVID ELLIOT, D.D. 

Comprehensive Scripture Catechism for ali Evangelical Christians. By 
the Rev. W. C. DANa, D.D. 

The above are good issues of the Presbyterian Board. 

The Prayer Test. The Proposed Physical Test of the Objective Efficacy of 
Prayer shown to be Irrational. A Sermon by Rev. A. A. HopGE, D.D. 
An excellent exposition of the subject, level to the popular mind 
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The Claims of the Sabbath against the Assumptions of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, respecting the Opening of Public Libraries, Reading Rooms, and 
Public Galleries on the Lord’s Day. By — McKay. For sale by the 
American News Co., 115 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The Building of the University, delivered at Oakland, Nov. 7th, 1872, 
by DANIEL C. GILMAN, President of the University of California, evinces a 
worthy conception of the great enterprise of building a University, and the 
requisites to its success. The relations of religion to a State University are 
discussed with ability. 

George Paull; or Benita, West Africa. A Memoir. By the Rev. Sam- 
UEL WILSON, D.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication. A biography ofa 
young Missionary of high promise, who died at the early age of 28. It is 
made up chiefly of his letters, and besides the view given of the subject, 
throws light on his missionary work and field. The Board have also issued— 

Trye’s Year among the Hindoos. By JULIA CARRIE THOMPSON. 


Notices of the following books deferred: 

Humanity Immortal; or Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. By 
LAURENS P. HICKOK, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York:. 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 

Enigmas of Life. By W. R. GREG. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

How I Found Livingstone: Travels, Adventures and Discoveries in Cen- 
tral Africas By HENRY M. STANLEY. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 





ArT. XIII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


In the Studien und Kritiken, Part II., 1873, C. L. Leimbach has a learned account 
of the early Christian poet, Arator, (born about 490, in Liguria, died about 555 or 
560—the dates are uncertain), who held high offices under the Gothic King 
Athalarich, and afterwards received the tonsure at Rome. He has been almost un- 
noticed in the recent works of Church History. The last edition of his writings 
was by Arutzen, at Ziitphen, 1769. His chief work is the Acts of the Apostles, 
dedicated to Pope Vigilius. It is “A Practical Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles in a Poetic Garb,” and shows considerable mastery of the forms of Latin 
poetry. His other writings are three epistles to Florianus, Vigilius and Parthenius; 
the latter led him to the study of Caesar, Horace and Virgil. His work on the Acts 
is in two books, in the first of which Peter is prominent, in the second Paul is the 
hero. Much doctrinal matter is interwoven into the epic; for example, on, the 
Trinity, of which Aratis is a zealous defender against the Arian and Sabellian here- 
_ Sies. The essay of Leimbach is interesting, and seems to exhaust the subject. 
The second article is by Vogt, on “the Heavenly (Spiritual) Body”—as growing out 
of the formative bodily principle, not made up of the constituents of our earthly 
bodies. Michelsen continues his examination of certain parallel passages in the 
New Testament (Acts xvii. 31; x. 34,35: Rom. xv. 16; i. 17 to ii. 16). Krauss 
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and Rosch contribute reviews on Keim’s “ History of Jesus.” The latter gives a 
good summary of Keim’s first volume: both dissent from some cf the main po- 
sitions of Keim, especially as to Christ’s being in essence only human. 


Farbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. Parts 111 & IV, 1872. Palmer on the Appli- 
cation of Biblical Prophecies to Passing Events—a wise discussion of the subject; 
Schmidt, the Resurrection of Christ and its Importance in Connection with his Per- 
son and Work, with respect to Keim’s views in his “ Life of Jesus ;” Heman, 
Schleiermacher’s Idea of the Highest Good and of the object of moral action; 
Wuzsacker, the Papal Elections from 1059 to 1130 ; Krauss, the Mediatorial Office 
according to the Scheme of the Humus Triple—a very valuable essay, giving the 
history of the Three Offices of Christ in Christian Theology, and showing the im- 
portant part which Calvin had in establishing it so firmly in modern theology, and 
exhibiting its importance in the system ; Beader, Schleiermacher’s Doctrine respect- 
ing God in its Relations to Philosophy and Theology. 


Historische Zeitschrift, herausg. von H. von Sybel. No. I., 1873. 1. R. Pauli, 
the Policy of William the Conqueror. 2. E. Fenerlein, Dante and the Two Con- 
fessions. 3. A. Gedeke, The Mission of Count Louis Aloys von Harrach to the 
Spanish Court, 1697-8. 4. Max Lehmann, The War of 1870 to the Investment of 
Metz, from French Sources. The essay on Dante by Fenerlein is an admirable 
summary of his relations to the Roman Church of his times, and of his anticipations 
of a higher form of truth and piety realized in the Reformation. Among the book 
notices is one of a recent work by a jurist, Heinrich Brenner, on the “Origin of Trial 
by Jury” (pp. 472, Berlin, Weidmann), which is said to be very able and learned; 
and which, it is asserted, settles the long contested question as to the origin of this 
mode of trial. It has been claimed by Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Normans, Scandina- 
vians, Franks, and Slaves; some have derived it from the Roman law, others from 
the canon law, and even from Oriental law. Brenner finds its origin among the 
Franks, in the so-called “ proof by inquisition.” 


The second part of the Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie, 1873, contains a valu- 
able and learned essay of a hundred pages, by G. N. Bouwetsch, pastor at Norka, 
in Russia, on the disputed and difficult question of the Disciplina Arcani of the 
ancient church. The literature and theories are thoroughly reviewed ; also its sup- 
posed connexion with the ancient mysteries and with the pretended transmission of 
the mysteries of the faith. He finds the first use of the phrase somewhat earlier 
than is usually given—viz. in the work of Dallacus, on Dionysius the Areopagite, 
etc., Geneva, 1644. His general view (in agreement with Harnack) is, that this 
secret discipline is more than a transient phenomenon of the earlier centuries, and 
had a much wider scope than mere catechetical instruction. It sprung up with the 
legal priestly and ascetic tendencies, which began so early in the church. The 
‘mysteries ” of worship were closely connected with “ the legal dualism made first 
between the baptized and unbaptized, and then between clergy and laity ”—in the 
times of Tertullian and Cyprian. It prevailed in the Roman Catholic church, and 
was dispelled only by the Reformation, which brought all Christian truth into the 
light of day. A 

Dr. J. H. Plath, “Confucius and his Disciples, their Lives and Opinions ;” from 
the proceedings of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. The second part, recently 
published, contains the life of Confucius from Chinese sources, with accounts of the 
Chinese classics, and what Confucius did for them. 
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Dr. Gideon Spicker’s “ Philosophy of the Earl of Shaftesbury ” (p. 367 Freiburg) 
is published under the auspices of the Munich University, and belongs to a series, 
set on foot by Prof. T. Huber, (the old Catholic) to make the Germans better ac- 
quainted with English philosophy. Kant influenced Hume; Clarke, Herbert ; and 
Herder was indebted to Shaftesbury. Iodl’s “Life and Philosophy of David 
Hume,” is another of these works; it received a prize from the University. But 
the most important German work on some of the English speculations is Baumann’s 
“Doctrine of Space, Time and Mathematics in the later Philosophy,” 2 vols., 
Leipsic, 1868-9. It gives a full analysis of the systems of Suarez, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, Leibnitz, G. Clarke, Berkeley, and Hume—es- 
pecially in their metaphysics about space and time. Newton’s Principia have been 
translated (Berlin, 1872) by Dr. J. Ph. Wolfers, with notes and explanations, pp. 666. 


H. Wuttke, “ The Origin of Writing, from Tattooing to the Electric Cables,” 
vol. I. (p. 782), the writing of the non-alphabetic nations. This work is laid out 
on a large plan, and has an abundance of materials ; the first volume comes down 
to the Phcenicians, not including them. The Egyptian, Chinese and Japanese 
methods are fully treated. 

The Meue Evangelische Zeitung, of Berlin, says that one Dr. Specht, of Gotha, 
«an atheist, has lately received the degree of Doctor of Theology from Philadelphia.” 
He publishes an infidel journal and a calendar, which excludes all Christian names, 
(that of Yesus is marked with a sign of interrogation), and puts in Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Mohammed, Karl Vogt, Anacreon, Robespierre, Voltaire, and such like. 


Among the German works announced for publication are: K. Braune, The Refor- 
mation and the Three Reformers; F. Hunnius, Life of Fenelon; Herm. Opitz, 
The System of Paul in his Epistles; Th. Zahn, Ignatius of Antioch; a second 
edition of Tholuck on the Psalms; Neander’s Church History, in nine volumes, a 
new, cheap edition, at a thaler per volume. 


H. L. Strack, Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum. Leipsic : 
Hinrichs. This work, now completed, gives an accurate account of all the known 
MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures, noticing those now lost ; and contains an essay on 
the text as it was in the lines of the Talmudists. 


A defense of the “ Ecclesiastical Policy of the House of Brandenburg,” vol I., 
has been published by Dr. Friedrich Brandes. It advocates the union of the Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches as a wise policy. The complete works of Leopold v. 
Ranke are to be published in a new edition, 40 vols. The third part of the second 
volume of Bursian’s “Geography of Greece” has appeared. Merivale’s “ History 
of the Romans under the Empire” has been translated into German. C. Twesten, 
“The Religious, Political and Social Ideas of the Asiatic Empires, and of the 
Egyptians, in their Historical Development,” 2 vols., Berlin. A new edition of 
Volckmann’s “ Life, Writings and Philosophy of Plutarch of Cheronea.” E. 
Dummler, “‘ Anselm the Peripatetic, and other Contributions to the Literary His- 
tory of Italy in the 11th Century.” Eugen Jager, “ Modern Socialism; Karl 


’ Marx; The International ; Lasalle and German Socialists.” Berlin. 


Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the text of the Greek New Testament is now com- 
plete in two vols., pp. 990, 1050. It costs fourteen dollars, gold. A supplement- 
ary volume will contain the Prolegomena, with additions and connections. 


Prof. Dieterici, distinguished for his Arabic studies, has published a volume on 
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“The Doctrine about the Soul of the World in the Arabic Philosophers of the 
Tenth Century,” pp. 207. 


HOLLAND. 


C. O. Tiele has written a comparative history of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
Religions (Amsterdam); it is said to be especially full on the Pheenicia and Canaan, 

A Dutch philosopher, Dr. Van der Wijck of Groningen, has published a psychol- 
ogy. While allowing all due value to physical researches, he contends for the 
valid being of the soul. He combines the careful investigation of the materializing 
psychologists, like Bain, with the idealistic theories of Lotze. The second part of 
his work will be on the Intellect and Feelings, and the Will. His general view of 
the relation of body and soul is givenin the proposition that, “ Idealism is the 
only hypothesis regarding the union of the soul and the body, which agrees with the 
facts, and is correctly deduced from them.” ‘The soul is always the reverse, the 
other, but never the product of the external phenomena.” —Academy. 

The Dutch Church is now agitated by questions that have sprung up in conse- 
quence of measures adopted by the National Synod of 1872 (consisting of 16 mem- 
bers, deputies from the provincial bodies), which tend to relax the rules of the 
church in respect to the Lord’s Supper, confirmation, the baptismal formula, and 
some other points. The alterations were made in the interest of the laxer (or liberal) 
party in the church. 

The Hague Society for the Defense of the Christian Religion has assigned a prize 
for an essay on the Nature of Humanity, (in the widest sense), to Julius Hartman, 
pastor in Wirtemberg. It discusses the question of the relation of Humanity to 
Christianity and to religion in general. The Society proposes for future prizes the 
question of Papal Infallibility, and the probable effects of the new dogma; the His- 
tory of Missions as related to the universal diffusion of Christianity ; a Criticism of 
the Philosophical Pessimism of Later Times (Schopenhauer, Hartmann); a popular 
account of Recent Ethical Systems in their bearings on Christianity; Darwinianism 
in Relation to Religion and Christianity. Other subjects previously proposed, and 
not yet decided upon, are—Man’s Right to Freedom of Conscience ; Jesuitism ; 
Social Tendencies ; Confessionalism in the Dutch Reformed Church; and the In- 
fluence of Philosophical Systems on Christian Theology in Holland. 


The Tyler Theological Society of Haarlem proposes the following subjects: What 
does Ethnology, in its present state, teach as to Man’s Capacity for Religion? A 
History and Criticism of the Maxim,—“A Free Church in a Free State ;”” and, The 
Relation of the Dogmas of Protestant Churches to the Pauline Doctrines. 


FRANCE. 

Revue des deux Mondes, 1873, Jan., Feb. Among the most valuable articles are, 
M. Fouqué, The Geology of the Azores, two parts; M. H. Blerzy, The Russian 
Railroads ; Louis Etienne on Carlyle’s Frederick II., Brazil and the Republic of 
Plata since the War; G. de Molinari, The Conditions of the Existence of the Re- 
public; M. Alexandre Ribot, The Penitentiary System of England,—Transportation 
and Government of Prisons; Madame Dora d’Istria, The Popular Poetry of the 
Oriental Turks ; An admirable sketch of Madame Récamier and her friends, by M. 
Guizot ; M. Louis Simonin, The Old Bankers of Florence; M. Henri Baudrillat, of 
the Institute, an excellent account of Proudhon’s theories, (viz., ‘‘ Property is Theft,” 
and “God is the Evil’), on the basis of Sainte-Beyve’s Life of Proudhon; The 
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Schools of Paris, by Maxime du Camp; The Problem of Final Causes and Contem- 
porary Physiology, by Paul Janet, of the Institute,—an admirable defence of design 
in nature, well worthy of being translated. 


The “ Tablettes Historiques du Protestantisme Frangais,” by A. Racine-Brand, 
formerly editor of the Bulletin du Monde Chrétien, contains a statistical summary of 
the French Protestant churches, in a handsome volume of 388 pages, published by 
Grassart, Paris. It gives an account of the present condition of the Reformed, 
Lutheran, and Independent churches, their various religious and charitable asso- 
ciations, hospitals, together with a neology and Prostestant bibliography. These 
Tableties take the place of the Bulletin, mentioned above. Le Christianisme au XTX 
Sitcle, is the official organ of the Reformed Church, in place of the Zsférance, 
which is discontinued. The Lutheran Church is represented by Ze Zémoignage, 
edited by Felix Kuhn. 


A new work by Guizot is announced: “ Empire, Hereditary Monarchy, Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, Republic.” 


ENGLAND. 
The Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have brought their very valuable “ Ante- 
‘Nicene Library” to completion by the publication of the 23rd volume, containing 
Origen against Celsus, and the 24th, made up of the Early Liturgies, (James, Mark, 
‘that of the Holy Apostles, and of the Blessed Apostles); to which are added a few 
Syriac Documents and Fragments from Clement of Alexandria and others. It is 
encouraging that so important a work has been so well sustained. The proposed 
“Homilies of Origen” will be published if sufficient support can be obtained. 
Meanwhile the indefatigable publishers are going on with the Works of St. Augus- 
‘tine, and have in contemplation a uniform translation of the Works of Chrysostom, 
in addition to the annual series of their Foreign Theological Library. All of these are 
works of permanent value, and their circulation in this country is increasing. An 
index volume of the whole Ante-Nicene Library is in preparation. Delitzsch on 
Genesis is also announced by the Clarks. 
The death is announced of Dr. Edwin Norris, one of the founders of Assyriology. 
It was he who first assisted Sir Henry Rawlinson in bringing out, through the libe- 
-rality of the Trustees of the British Museum, the first two volumes of the Cuneiform 
Records, principally those of the British Museum, but including also many others, 
such as the well-kown monolith of Sargon, from Cyprus. It was he, further, who 
alone set to work on the laborious undertaking of compiling the first Assyrian Dic- 
tionary. He was for many years attached, in a linguistic capacity, to the India 
, House and the Foreign Office, and held the honorary librarianship of the Asiatic 
Society to his death. 
The subject for the Hulsean prize at Cambridge this year is, “The Epistle of 
Barnabas; an estimate of its historical and theological value, including an investi- 
gation of its date and authorship.” 


Blackwood & Sons have in preparation a volume which will be of great interest 
to Presbyterians—‘“Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, from Nov. 18, 1644, relating chiefly to the Formation of the Confession of 
Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms.” 

A translation of the Sermons of the Russian Metropolitan, Philaretus, will soon 
be published. 
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The work recently published by Macmillan, on “ The Authorship and Character 
of the Fourth Gospel,” by W. Sanday, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, is said to 
be “a most elaborate critical inquiry into the internal evidence as to the date, 
authority and authenticity” of this Gospel. 


Philosophical Works: Wm. Graham, “ Idealism: an essay, Metaphysical and 
Critical ;”? A new edition of Hume’s “ Philosophical Works” in 4 vols. edited 
with a dissertation and notes by T. H. Green, and T. H. Grose, of Balliol College, 
Oxford ; Buckle’s “ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works,” edited by Helen Tay- 
lor, 3 vols., comprising chiefly the collections for his history, voluminous and un- 
methodical; Dean Mansel, “ Lectures, Letters, and Papers ;” Huxley, “ Critiques 
and Addresses;” J. J. Murphy, “The Scientific Basis of Faith;” Rev. T. A. 
Picton, “‘ The Mystery of Matter ;” J. E. Cairnes, Prof. in Univ., London, “ Essays 
on Political Economy ;” W. T. Thornton, “ Old-fashioned Ethics and Common 
Sense Metaphysics ;”’ J. H. Stirling, “ Lectures on the Philosophy of Law;” with 
criticisms of Hegel, Whewell, etc..—these lectures are also in the course of publica- 
tion in the St. Louis “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January is of unusual interest and 
value. It opens with the concluding portion of a very learned and exhaustive arti- 
cle on the Dogma of the Triduum; or Christ’s Three Days’ Presence among the 
Departed, by the Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, with especial reference to that hardest 
problem for exegetes, the proper interpretation of 1 Peter iii. 19, or what is meant 
by Christ’s “preaching to the spirits in prison.” He comes to the conclusion that 
evangelizing work was not performed by Christ in Hades, but that the context and 
the harmony of Scripture all indicate that it means Christ’s preaching by Noah and 
other patriarchs, as well as by the strivings of his Spirit to the antediluvians. A 
similar view is ably maintained by Prof. Bartlett, of Chicago, in the Oct. No. of the 
New Englander. This is followed by a judicious paper on the Intrepretation of 
Paul’s Epistles, by Dr. Gloag. It is very much a development of the pregnant say- 
ing of Lord Bacon, “ that the Scriptures being written to the thoughts of men, and 
to the succession of all ages, are not to be interpreted only according to the latitude 
of the proper sense of the place, and respectively towards the present occasion 
whereon the words were uttered; but have infinite springs and streams of doctrine 
to water the church on every part; so that I much condemn the interpretation of 
Scripture which is only after the manner as men use to interpret a profane book.” 


The article which appears to us of greatest present moment is that on the ‘Proper 
Limits of Creeds,” by Prof. Blaikie. The subject is discussed with judicial candor 
and comprehension, but with decided force and vivacity. Holding the balance evenly 
and firmly between anti-creed men of all sorts, and those who would impose all the 
ipsissima verba of extended and minute confessions as a size gua non of office-bear- 
ing in the church, he brings the discussion to bear upon the difficult subject of re- 
quiring assent to all ‘and singular the articles and phrases of the Westminister 
Confessions and Catechisms, which is now somewhat agitated in Great Britain, and 
is likely to be more so. Such acceptance of the “whole doctrine” of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, is what the church of Scotland now requires of her ministers. Prof. 
Blaikie presents cogent reasons for some relaxation of this, and after discussing differ- 
ent methods proposed for such relief, concludes in favor of that adopted by the 
Presbyterian church in this country ; in which the candidate is required to “ accept 
the Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” We believe this the true and adequate solution of the problem. We 
also quite agree with Prof. Blaikie that, whatever its creed, no church will maintain 
any higher or purer doctrine, than the Holy Spirit enables its members to see and 
live. He is the great conservator of truth. 


In other articles, the materialistic philosophy of Bain is vigorously refuted ; the 
eharacter and opinions of Thomas Erskine are analyzed, and the secret of their 
temporary power and the ultimate decline of his influence pointed out by Prof. Cand- 
lish. Erskine’s writings were much read and felt in this country, a generation ago. 
Then follows a very interesting and thorough article on Dr. John Duncan of Edin- 
burg, one of the most learned and extraordinary men of his day. The lastis a 
brief paper on the Deluge and Archzology, and pleads the latter in behalf of the 
local limitation of the former. The critical notices are extended and discriminating. 





